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I CAN  JUST  MAKE 
OUT  THE  RIBBONS 
WELL-HERE  GOES! 


LOOK  AT  THAT ! 
A SLOW  ROLL  ON 
THE  TAKE-OFF.1 


THEY  SAY  SHE’S  THE  X 
ONLY  WOMAN  WHO  DOES  THAT 
TRICK— AND  I don't  WONDER! 


THERE!  I GOTTHE  FIRST 


130  MILES  PER  HOUR. 


/UT/Ti/PE : 10  FEET.' 


ribbon!  NOW  IFTHE  WIND 
WILL  JUST  STAY  DEAD... 


EXPE/S/EffCE/S 
T//E6EST  „ 
re/iCHE/t! 


SAYS  BETTY  SKELTON, 
"IN  PRECISION  F LYING... 
AND  IN  CH00SIN6  A 
CIGARETTE, TOO!" 

. 


WITH  BETTY-AND  MILLIONS 
OF  OTHER  SMOKERS  — 
CAMELS  ARE  THE 

"choice  of  experience." 


serrr sAzcrcwS  7m?#Esr src/zYT — using  her 

WING  TIP  TO  PICK  UP  TWO  SILK  RIBBONS— 500  FEET 
APART— EACH  STRETCHED  BETWEEN  TWO  POLES, 
ONLY  TEN  FEET  ABOVE  THE  GROUND! 


WHEW  ! CLEAR. 
ACROSS  THE  FIELD 
ONLY  TEN  FEET 
OFF  THE  GROUND.1 


NOW  SHES  SCOOPING 
UP  THE  SECOND 
RIBBON  WITH  HER 
OTHER  WING  TIP.  / 
WHAT  A GIRL.1  / 


AH — A CAMEL!  I SEE  YOU  ] 
KNOW  YOUR  CIGARETTES 
—AS  WELL  AS  YOUR  FLYING 


I LEARNED  FROM  EXPERIENCE 
THERE'S  NO  OTHER  CIGARETTE 
■ LIKE  A CAMEL.1 


I COMPARED 
MANY  DIFFERENT 
BRANDS.  COOL,  4 
MILD  CAMELS  1 
SUIT  ME  TO  , 

Axr 


Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


TURKISH  O DOMESTIC 
BLEND 


Let  your  “T-Zone” 

tell  you  why! 

T for  Taste ...  T for  Throat . 


that's  your  proving  ground 
for  any  cigarette.  See  if 
Camels  don't  suit  your 
■'T-Zone”  to  a “T.” 


jde  survey= 

cording  »»  a _N„ac°MnKE  CMAEtS 


R.  J.  Reynolds 


Mope  peopie  /tee  swam 

cmes  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


THE  CHOICE 

OF  EXPERIENCE 


UNLESS  it  is  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  typograph- 
ical error,  the  most  signifi- 
cant single  line  of  type  in 
this  whole  blasted  issue  is 
the  one  which  reads  “Vol. 
XV,  No.  1.” 

Those  numerals  spell  out 
fifteen  years  of  existence  for 
a college  magazine,  fifteen 
busy  years.  Years  filled  with 
ambitious  student  editors  and 
equally  ambitious  magazines. 

Fifteen  years  of  good 
stories.  Poor  stories.  Indif- 
ferent stories.  Fifteen  years 
of  jokes.  Clean  jokes.  Not 
so  clean  jokes.  Fifteen  years 
of  would-be  writers  and 
would-be  artists.  All  eager. 
All  anxious  to  please. 

Fifteen  years  of  people 
striving  to  please  you,  and 
others  like  you,  with  words 
and  pictures  . . . 

It  is  an  ambitious  aim,  and 
one  to  which  the  present  staff 
of  the  Old  Line  rededicates 
itself  with  this  first  issue  of 
the  fifteenth  year. 
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SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


What's  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on  anything 
. . . Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop  it  at  the  campus  post 

office  today 


DRY  CLEANING 
THAT 
IS 

FRESH 

SPARKLING 

DEPENDABLE 

* 

TOPPER 

CLEANERS 

7408  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
WA.  1845 


BUT  NATCH! 
for 

Pipes  and  Tobacco 
It's 

NATIONAL 
PIPE  SHOP 

We  suggest  the  Squat  Bull- 
dog. Small,  yet  it  has  an  ample 
bowl  for  dry  and  cool  smoking. 
Made  of  fine  grain,  imported 
virgin  briar.  $2.50  and  up. 

Pipes  Guaranteed 

NATIONAL  PIPE  SHOP 

1317  E Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

Next  to  National  Theatre 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me of  the  pipes 

mentioned  above. 

Name  

Address  

□ C.O.D.  □ CASH 


Loyal  Ex-editors  . . . 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

August  29,  1948 

Dear  Editor: 

Certainly  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
you.  I must  admit  that  I had  complete- 
ly forgotten  that  you  lent  me  a quarter 
at  the  ’45  Homecoming  game.  I am 
enclosing  same.  (Not  the  same  quarter, 
but  a similar  one).  If  I didn’t  know 
you  better,  I’d  say  you  were  becoming 
mercenary;  but  since  you  say  that  this 
is  the  only  letter  you’ve  had  time  to 
write,  I’m  sure  you  are  sincere. 

Well,  we’ve  both  come  a long  ways. 
It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  we 
were  sweating  through  English  VI  to- 
gether. Incidentally,  did  you  ever  make 
up  that  F? 

Sorry  to  hear  that  you’re  short  on  ads 
for  the  first  issue,  and  I do  appreciate 
your  giving  me  first  chance  under  your 
plan  to  sell  full  page  ads  to  ex-Old  Line 
editors.  However,  I’m  afraid  I must  turn 
you  down  at  this  time. 

I don’t  want  to  seem  critical,  but  do 
you  think  it’s  wise  to  raise  magazine 
funds  by  booking  the  election  ? Why 
not  a more  standard  scheme  such  as 
raffling  off  a television  set  or  something 
similar?  This  is  merely  a suggestion. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  I’ll  be 
eagerly  awaiting  your  first  issue.  Yes, 
one  subscription  is  sufficient. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bill  Lakeman 

Editor  '46 


Missouri  City,  Texas 
September  4,  1948 

Dear  Art, 

Awfully  glad  to  receive  your  letter — 
especially  flattered  as  your  only  corres- 
pondent. Are  you  sure  it  was  the  ’45 
Homecoming?  As  I remember,  I was  in 
McAllister,  Oklahoma  that  week-end. 
However,  you  may  be  right.  Anyway  I 
have  always  felt  indebted  to  you  since 
you  helped  me  through  English  VI. 
Never  did  understand  why  he  flunked 
you. 

Yes,  your  plan  to  sell  full  page  ads  to 


ex-editors  is  certainly  novel.  As  your 
first  prospect,  I must  turn  thumbs  down. 
Personally,  I think  you’re  running  this 
“Old  Line  loyalty”  stuff  into  the  ground, 
but  good  luck! 

Where  did  you  get  the  idea  to  raffle  off 
a television  set?  I think  it’s  absurd. 
Why  not  put  on  a variety  show?  You 
certainly  have  enough  clowns  on  your 
staff.  You  only  need  charge  fifty  cents 
or  so. 

Have  checked  with  my  husband,  and 
we  both  agree  that  one  subscription  is 
plenty.  Appreciate  the  offer  of  a re- 
duced rate  for  five  or  more. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dee  Speed 

Editor,  ’47 


Bethesda,  Maryland, 
September  11,  1948 

Dear  Luck, 

You  know  damn  well  I didn’t  arrive  at 
the  ’45  Homecoming  game  until  the  third 
quarter,  and  by  that  time  you  had  been 
taken  away  for  trying  to  tear  down  the 
goal  posts  at  halftime.  Perhaps  you 
have  me  confused  with  a state  cop. 

So  I’m  the  first  person  you’ve  writ- 
ten all  summer.  I’m  surprised  you  feel 
like  writing  at  all  after  that  English 
VI  final.  Too  bad  it  wasn’t  like  the  one 
you  flunked  in  the  spring. 

Tough  about  the  ad  shortage.  How- 
ever, I’m  sure  one  of  the  other  ex-edi- 
tors would  be  more  flattered  than  I at 
the  chance  to  buy  their  own  full  page  ad. 
I’ll  pass  up  the  opportunity  just  now. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  your  brain- 
storm to  throw  a variety  show  is  ridicu- 
lous. Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that 
that  staff  of  yours  could  be  funny?  Do 
something  sane  like  booking  the  election. 

Thanks  for  offering  me  thirteen  sub- 
scriptions for  the  price  of  twelve.  It’s 
a hard  offer  to  turn  down.  I’ll  think  it 
over  and  let  you  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Shelly  Akers 

Editor,  ’48 

All  printable  letters  submitted  to  this 
column  will  most  likely  be  printed — Ed. 
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Anniversary 


the  new  line 


WITHOUT  A DOUBT,  the  most  un- 
predictable of  Maryland  publications, 
the  Old  Line  with  this  issue  begins  its 
fifteenth  year  of  existence.  It  is  a rec- 
ord in  which  this  youngest  and  liveliest 
of  campus  publications  finds  both  hap- 
piness and  amazement. 

Everchanging  with  the  times,  the 
fashions,  and  the  moods  of  incoming 
editors  with  “revolutionary”  ideas,  this 
one-time  humor  monthly,  one-time  liter- 
ary quarterly,  today  stands  defined  sim- 
ply as  YOUR  magazine.  It  is  designed 
to  be  produced  by  you,  read  by  you,  and, 
the  editors  hope,  enjoyed  by  you.  The 
Old  Line  quite  frankly  caters  only  to  the 
wants  and  appetites  of  Maryland  stu- 
dents— none  other. 

Since  its  post-war  rebirth  in  April, 
1946,  under  the  ambitious  leadership  of 
Bill  Lakeman,  and  during  its  two  suc- 
cessive editors  (untiring  Dee  Speed,  and 
unorthodox  Shelly  Akers)  this  maga- 
zine has  presented  what  was  purported 
to  be  the  “cream”  of  student  creative- 
ness. “But  this  year  the  ‘cream  isn’t  good 
enough,”  says  eager,  eccentric  editor 
Art  Cosing.  “This  year  the  Old  Line  is 
going  after  the  cow  herself.” 

If  you  write,  if  you  draw,  if  you  “busi- 
ness,” the  Old  Line  welcomes  you.  The 
magazine’s  office  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
Recreation  Building.  Come  in  and  in- 
troduce yourself. 

★ 

The  cannibal’s  daughter  liked  the  boys 
best  when  they  were  stewed. 

★ 

Men  seldom  jump  hurdles 

For  girls  who  wear  girdles. 

★ 

Tact  is  making  a blind  date  feel  at 
home  when  you  wish  she  were  there. 

S 

We  Recommend  . . . 

Every  day  we  encounter  persons  who 
have  all  types  of  amusing  tales  to  relate. 
We  would  like  to  pass  on  these  bits  of 
wit,  but  the  best  we  can  do  is  recom- 
mend certain  jokesters,  who  after  much 
practice,  can  tell  these  classics  with  ver- 
bal dexterity. 

For  a remarkably  accurate  account  of 
“the  giraffe,  the  monkey,  and  the  skunk” 
go  to  the  back  room  of  “Zals”  and  ask 
for  “Droop”— James  A.  Morris. 

The  constant  reiteration  by  Jim  Mc- 
Farlane  of  “the  moose  and  the  pie”  has 
given  him  the  right  to  be  called  the  fore- 
most authority  on  this  joke.  Strangely 
enough,  he  too  can  be  found  most  any 
time  in  the  “Back  Room.” 

Clay  “Red”  Ingram  invariably  breaks 


into  uncontrolled  fits  of  laughter  before 
he  reaches  the  punch  line  of  “the  sheep 
and  the  new  cook.”  Bring  a towel  and 
an  umbrella  to  Zals  back  room  and  ask 
for  “Red”. 

Religious  fanatic  Francis  “Rip”  Col- 
lins could  regale  an  audience  of  exhumed 
mummies  with  his  relation  of  “St.  Peter 
and  the  Catholic  Priest.”  “Rip”,  as  his 
devout  parishoners  lovingly  refer  to  him, 
can  be  found  after  services  helping  to  re- 
vive the  three  aforementioned  brethren. 

William  “Anyface”  Mosner,  half  deaf 
pre-law  student,  who  in  the  last  two 
years  has  become  infamous  through  his 
notoriously  bad  technique  of  telling 
jokes,  finally  finds  himself  the  life  of  the 
party.  How?  He  has  developed  an  as- 
tounding new  version  of  “Who  was  that 
woman  I saw  you  with  last  night.”  You 
can’t  miss  him.  He’s  the  one  with  the 
ear  trumpet  in  the  “Back  Room.” 

★ 

First:  “Who’s  your  tighted-lipped 

friend  over  there?’’ 

Second:  “He  ain’t  tight-lipped.  He’s 
just  waiting  for  the  janitor  to  come  back 
with  the  spittoon." 

★ 

Liz:  “Got  something  in  your  eye?” 

Jack:  “No,  I’m  just  trying  to  look 
through  my  thumb.” 

★ 

Him:  “Why  do  they  call  this  the  “ Fid- 
dle Hotel." 

Her:  “Because  it’s  such  a vile  inn.” 


Teacher:  “Children,  what  must  we  do 
before  we  can  expect  forgiveness  of  sin? 

Chorus:  “We  gotta  sin!” 

★ 

Judge:  “You  admit  that  you  drove 
over  this  man  with  a loaded  truck.  Well, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?” 

Offender:  “I  didn’t  know  it  was 

loaded.” 

★ 

A male  nurse  in  a mental  hospital 
spotted  a patient  with  his  ear  pressed  to 
the  wall  listening  intently.  The  patient 
held  up  a warning  finger,  then  beckoned 
the  nurse  to  come  over  quietly.  “You 
listen  here,”  he  whispered.  The  nurse 
put  his  ear  to  the  wall  and  listened  a 
few  moments.  Then  he  turned  to  the  pa- 
tient and  said,  “I  can’t  hear  anything.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  patient  knowingly, 
“And  it’s  been  like  that  all  day!” 

★ 

Prosecutor:  Now  tell  the  truth,  please! 
Why  did  you  shoot  your  husband  with  a 
bow  and  arrow? 

Defendant:  I didn’t  want  to  wake  the 
children. 


Mr.  Saroyan,  Where  Are  You? 

BALTIMORE  IS  A GREAT  CITY, 
full  of  strange  and  wonderful  people, 
calling  for  another  Saroyan  to  put  down 
on  paper  the  gay  little  incidents  so  close 
to  the  heart  of  its  “gentle  people.” 

( Continued  on  page  6) 


MARY  E.  HERR  (it  rhymes 
with  stare)  is  the  Old  Line’s  choice 
this  month  for  the  title  of  Mary- 
land Model. 

“Betsy,”  as  her  Kappa  Delta  sis- 
ters call  her,  is  one  of  those  rare 
native  born  Washingtonians.  But 
like  the  rest  of  her  almost  extinct 
species,  she  seeks  the  resorts  many 
miles  away  from  the  city  that 
“made  the  filibuster  famous.” 

This  pert  Home  Ec  major,  when 
not  trying  to  dodge  A1  Danegger’s 
camera  at  Ocean  City,  can  be 
found  in  the  environs  of  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.  Betsy,  who  missed  by  a 
hair  being  a blonde,  is  five  feet 
four,  and  the  gravitational  pull 
upon  her  fine  figure  is  115  pounds. 
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Famous  For 
Delicious  Hamburgers 

"BUY  'EM  BY  THE  BAG" 

Good  Coffee  - Pies  - Soup 
Chili  - Soft  Drinks  - Pastries 

LITTLE  TAVERN 
SHOPS, 

Inc. 

COLLEGE  PARK 
MARYLAND 

Quick,  Efficient  Service 

40  Other  Locations  In 
Washington  and  Baltimore 
To  Serve  You 


PRINCE  GEORGES 
BANK  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY 

College  Park  Office 
4513  COLLEGE  AVENUE 

WArfield  5111 

Complete  Banking  Services 

• Checking  Accounts 

• Auto  Loans 

• Personal  Loans 

• Christmas  Savings 

• Savings  Accounts 

Established  1915 

Member  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 


the  new  line 


{Continued  from  page  Jf) 

Sunday  afternoon  on  Baltimore  Street 
is  a strange  conglomeration  of  all  the 
sights  and  sounds,  beautiful  and  ugly, 
that  make  up  a metropolitan  city.  A 
Baltimorean  is  too  close  to  these  people 
to  appreciate  them;  only  a stranger  to 
the  city  could  hope  to  do  justice  to  it 
all. 

Leaving  the  Greyhound  bus  station 
around  noon  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  the 
first  sight  that  strikes  one’s  eye  is  a 
crowd  of  what  look  to  be  beggars  throng- 
ing around  the  curb  of  the  station,  stop- 
ping everyone,  and  asking  for  donations. 

“How  about  it  mate?  Buy  a buddy 
poppy.” 

Most  of  them  are  unshaven  and  dressed 
in  makeshift  uniforms  of  this  and  the 
last  war.  If  you  shake  your  head  and 
pass  them  by,  the  shouts  of  “mate”  and 
“buddy”  turn  to  more  base  exhortations. 

As  you  join  the  crowds  of  Sunday 
window  shoppers  on  Howard  Street,  it  is 
pleasant  to  single  out  various  individuals 
and  watch  them.  In  the  midst  of  a crowd 
of  women  and  young  children  stands  a 
young  girl  dressed  in  white  and  holding 
a small  rock  in  her  hand.  She  seems 
puzzled  and  lost.  Suddenly  she  walks  to 
the  curb,  looks  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  then  throws  the  rock  across  the 
street.  For  a moment  she  stands  there 
as  if  to  see  where  the  rock  has  landed. 
Then  she  turns  around  to  the  crowd  and, 
as  if  addressing  society  in  general,  she 
shouts,  “Damn!”  In  a few  minutes  she 
is  lost  in  the  crowd. 


— Ski-U-Mah 


"Care  to  come  up  and  see  my 
finger-paintings?" 


At  the  corner,  one  of  the  city’s  new 
transit  busses  pulls  up  to  the  curb.  As 
these  are  new  busses  and  the  drivers  are 
not  quite  used  to  them,  it  is  not  actually 
at  the  curb,  but  a foot  or  two  out  in  the 
street.  A little  old  man  hops  down  from 
the  bus  but  his  short  legs  miss  the  curb 
and  he  sprawls  forward  on  his  face. 
When  the  driver  helps  him  to  his  feet, 
he  looks  at  the  crowd  and  says,  “I’m  not 
getting  old,  I’m  not  getting  old!”  Then 
he  hobbles  off  down  the  street  without 
stopping  to  blast  the  driver  for  his  bad 
parking. 

At  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Howard 
Streets  a water-main  has  broken  in  the 
street  and  a solid  wall  of  water  is  spurt- 
ing up  in  the  air.  The  wind  catches  the 
column  and  sends  a fine  mist  in  all  di- 
rections. Within  ten  feet  of  the  water- 
main  stands  a young  lady  with  an  um- 
brella, nonchantly  watching  the  soaked 
workman  trying  to  mend  the  break. 
“Funny  thing,”  she  said,  “I  had  a feel- 
ing I’d  need  an  umbrella  today.”  The 
crowd  in  the  doorways  and  windows 
nodded  a bit  enviously,  jealous  no  doubt 
of  her  ring-side  seat  at  the  center  of 
the  trouble. 

Just  before  you  reach  your  destination 
(you  were  heading  for  the  movies,  weren’t 
you?),  you  pass  a large  lumber  yard.  In 
front  of  the  lumber  yard’s  wire  gate 
stands  a pair  of  lovers.  Oblivious  to  the 
people  staring  at  them  and  happy  with 
the  beautiful  happiness  of  four-fifths 
Sunday  afternoon  and  one-fifth  alcohol, 
they  are  as  passionate  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  passionate  in  the  middle  of  Balti- 
more Street.  A few  steps  before  you  reach 
them,  another  young  man  approaches  the 
couple  and  says  to  the  loving  male, 
“What  about  her  husband?”  You  listen 
intently  for  this  looks  promising.  “And 
whoosh  her  hushbband?”  asks  the  amor- 
ous one.  “I’m  her  husband!”  says  the 
second,  with  fire  in  his  eye.  You  hurry 
off  down  the  street  as  the  brawl  starts. 
After  all,  what  can  you  do  in  a situation 
like  that?  What  can  anyone  do?  Mr. 
Saroyan,  this  town  is  crying  for  your 
talents. 

— Dick  Dunlap 

★ 

“Sonny,  don’t  you  know  you  shouldn’t 
drag  your  little  sister  down  the  street 
by  the  hair?” 

“Ah,  that’s  all  right  Mister,  she's 
dead.” 


Two  Months  In  A Gin  Mill 

“THERE  I WAS,  alone  in  a ware- 
house full  of  five  year  old  whiskey,  and 

ft 

Is  that  how  the  class  comedian  will  be- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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THE  STRANGER 

by  A1  Colien 


THE  STRANGER  WALKED  along  the 
winding  country  road  admiring  the  long 
blue  horizon,  the  flat  expanse  of  the 
emerald  green  landscape,  dotted  with 
tidy  little  white  cottages,  the  clashing 
color  of  the  signs  that  bordered  the  road. 
Then  a huge  trailer-truck  lumbered  up 
beside  him.  The  thick-jowled  driver  of- 
fered him  a ride  to  the  city.  The  stranger 
gave  a quick  nod  of  assent  and  climbed 
in. 

Soon  the  concrete  paved  state  highway 
blended  into  the  smooth  asphalt  paving 
of  a modern  city.  The  serene  landscape 
now  became  one  of  dynamic  force, 
Illustrated  by  the  author  screeching  brakes,  honking  horns,  shapes 


and  silhouettes  angular  and  sharp — the 
metropolis.  He  stared  in  awe  at  the  tow- 
ering, many  faceted  buildings,  with  their 
garish  faces  etched  in  chromatic  flashes 
of  neon.  The  truck  halted  with  a sudden 
lurch,  it  had  reached  its  destination.  He 
alighted  on  the  threshold  of  a city  throb- 
bing and  pulsating  with  such  activity  as 
he  had  never  dreamed  of.  Gazing  about, 
his  wide  eyes  caught  the  beckoning  glare 
of  a colorful  marquee,  and  soon  he  was 
walking  toward  it. 

A huge  uniformed  Negro  opened  a 
shiny  glass  door  for  him.  A smiling  man 
dressed  in  a stiff  black  suit  with  a white 
( Continued  on  page  24) 
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If  tliose  rumors  of  his  fabulous  Colt  salary 
are  true.  Lou  will  return  the  two-bits. 


Photos  by  fll  Danegger 
Wash  drawings  by  (11  Cohen 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  STU- 
DENTS have  always  been  gawkers.  From 
their  fii’st  glimpse  of  the  campus  as 
freshmen,  to  their  last  backward  glance 
as  seniors,  their  eyes  never  lose  the 
“Maryland  Look.”  The  “Maryland  Look” 
has  been  variously  defined  as  an  expres- 
sion of  pride  worn  with  amazement 
and/or  an  expression  of  amazement  worn 
with  pride.  It  bears  a close  resemblance 
to  the  expression  worn  by  gamblers 
when  the  fifth  ace  drops  out  of  their 
sleeve. 


The  amount  of  eye-ball  jockeying  is 
understandable  when  you  realize  how 
much  there  is  on  the  Maryland  campus 
to  hold  the  eye  and  excite  the  imagina- 
tion. It  takes  a pretty  strong  set  of  bi- 
focals just  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  three 
thousand  coeds  roaming  loose  around 
campus.  To  keep  down  the  eye  strain  and 
relieve  the  new  student  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  trying  to  take  in  all  the  sights 
at  Maryland  during  his  first  week,  the 
Old  Line  has  decided  to  present  the 
sights  to  the  students. 
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Pictorial  feature 


heez,  it's  hot!"  says  Lu,  and  we  know  our  lour  has  begun. 


rAKES  FROSH  ON  A CAMPUS  TOUR 

From  collegiate  to  pro  in  one  easy 
Soul liern  Conference  ruling  • . • 


Lu  Gambino,  minus  his  cleats  and 
football  helmet,  generously  consented  to 
take  a soon  hill-weary  group  of  frosh, 
over,  under,  and  through  Maryland  on  a 
trip  that  sought  to  hit  a few  of  Mary- 
land’s more  obvious  highspots.  The  ac- 
companying photos  tell  the  story. 

It  was  a short  tour — approximately  ten 
cents  worth  of  a quarter  tour — but  we 
figured  that  no  tour,  however  long,  could 
hope  to  do  Maryland  justice  anyway.  The 
trip  was  long  enough,  however,  to  in- 
spire all  the  same  naive,  awestruck, 


sometimes  embarrassing  questions  that 
Maryland  students  have  been  asking 
from  the  beginning  . . . 

“Is  it  true  that  Maryland  is  really  a 
country  club?”  inquired  a tall  thin 
freshman,  with  visions  of  swimming 
pools,  Tom  Collins’s  and  beautiful  women 
on  his  mind. 

With  the  quick  thinking  that  wins 
football  games,  Lu  ignored  the  question. 

“Will  the  campus  be  muddy  when  it 
rains?”  asked  another.  Lu,  gracefully 
hopping  over  a two  foot  rut  in  the  road, 


replied  tactfully,  “Well  it  does  get  a 
little  damp,  but  not  enough  to  worry 
anyone.” 

The  questions  began  flying  from  every 
direction  and  Lu  swivel-hipped  his  way 
through  them  in  excellent  “T”  formation 
style. 

“Is  it  true  that  only  seniors  register 
on  senior  registration  day?” 

“Is  it  true  that  all  fraternity  men  are 
gentlemen  ?” 

“Is  it  true  that  all  gentlemen  are  fra- 
ternity men  ? ” 


Pictorial  feature 
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SORORITY:  It  is  only  fair  to  report  that  there 
is  a certain  rumor  circulating  around  this  cam- 
pus implying  that  within  the  walls  of  the 
sorority  houses  there  live  as  many  as  30  beau- 
tiful women — 30.  Lu  says.  "Some  are  even 
younger." 


GRILL:  "Holding  the  milk  is  Zal;  the  other  arm 
is  ringing  up  the  sale.  Zal  runs  the  'Hut' 
where  one  may  join  one's  friends  for  an 
evening  of  fun.  On  Wednesday  a local  talented 
trio  with  a 3.0  average — called  the  'Three-B's' 
render  selections." 


FRATERNITY:  That  sorority  figure  made  us 
curious.  We  investigated,  and  a survey  con- 
ducted by  our  trusted  staff  indicated  that  in  the 
fraternity  houses  there  live  as  many  as  40 
handsome  men — 40.  Says  Lu,  "Some  are  even 
older." 


Continued  from  preceding  page 

“Is  it  true  that  everyone  passes  the 
finals  without  cracking  a book?” 
“Where’s  the  swimming  pool?” 

“Is  beer  fattening?” 

“Are  campus  politics  controlled  by 
cliques?” 

“Where’s  the  swimming  pool?” 

“Is  it  true  that  every  senior  cuts  half 
of  his  classes?” 


“Do  coeds  take  the  12:45  curfew 
seriously?” 

“Where’s  the  swimming  pool?” 

“Is  it  true  that  sorority  girls  will  only 
ride  in  convertibles?” 

“Do  frat  men  drink?” 

“Where’s  the  swimming  pool?” 

Lu  weathered  this  barrage  of  questions 
with  a patience  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a football  coach  nine  touch- 


downs to  the  good.  (“There  is  no  one 
more  patient  than  a football  coach  nine 
touchdowns  to  the  good,”  says  Lou,  “ex- 
cept maybe  it’s  one  with  ten.  Or  maybe 
it’s  one  with  . . .”) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tour,  the  tired 
sightseers  began  to  ask  Lou  questions 
about  the  history  and  background  of  the 
school. 

“Approximately  how  much  money  has 


DORMS:  Erected  originally  to  honor  esteemed 
men  from  Maryland,  not  much  thought  was 
given  to  comfort.  With  only  the  alphabet  re- 
maining, the  administrators  compensated  for 
lack  of  names  by  putting  in  rooms.  Pune  Lu, 
"It's  a dorm  shame." 


WISHING  WELL:  "If  you  stand  over  this  well 
and  make  a wish,  it  will  come  true.  Of  course, 
you  understand  that  a penny  must  be  dropped 
with  each  wish.  But  don't  you  let  any  upper 
classmen  tell  you  there's  a sales  tax  collector 
in  there." 


INFIRMARY:  It  holds  a solemn,  sleepless,  vigil 
over  the  students  of  the  school.  Acting  as  a 
shining  tribute  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
infirmary  strives  to  cure.  "Pshaw,"  invieghs  Lu. 
"I  know  a tobacco  expert  who's  been  doing 
that." 
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COLISEUM:  "We're  lucky."  shouts  Lu,  "This 
place  is  usually  full  of  guys  in  their  under- 
wear bouncing  an  odd  shaped  ball  on  the 
floor.  Or  sometimes  there's  people  singing  up 
on  that  stage.  I like  it  best  when  it's  like  this." 


ROTC:  It  is  composed  of  strong,  sturdy,  alert 
youths  who  remain  ever-vigilant  during  these 
troubled  times.  They  are  a group  of  fervent 
patriots  acting  as  a bulwark  in  our  national 
defense.  "The  S24  a month  ain't  bull."  says  Lu. 


DAIRY:  "These  are  the  dairy  barns,"  explains 
Lu.  "As  you  can  see,  those  are  cows.  I be- 
lieve that  one  over  there  is  a Hereford,  and 
yes,  those  four  are  Guernseys.  The  pointed 
objects  over  there  are  some  kind  of  still.  I 
think." 


been  spent  on  buildings  at  College  Park, 
Baltimore  and  Princess  Anne?”  asked  a 
business-like  gentleman  in  the  crowd. 

Lu  looked  him  over  calmly,  brushed  a 
speck  of  dust  from  his  coat,  and  replied: 
“As  of  1946,  the  expenditures  for  con- 
struction totalled  $10,399,064.68.” 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  man  countered 
with,  “How  much  of  this  did  the  state 
pay?” 


Without  batting  an  eyelash,  Lu  re- 
plied, “I  believe  the  exact  figure  was 
$6,795,361.70.” 

With  bowed  head,  the  little  man  slunk 
off  into  a corner  and  wasn’t  heard  from 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

As  the  new  wind-tunnel  came  into 
view,  Lu  began  explaining  to  the  group 
about  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  College  of  En- 
gineering and  Science.  “The  wind  tunnel 


and  laboratory  will  cost  around  $950,000 
and  it  will  be  160  feet  long  and  160  feet 
wide.”  he  said. 

“That  would  develop  a wind  velocity 
of  about  300  miles  per  hour,  wouldn’t 
it?”  asked  a future  engineering  student. 

“I  think  you  will  find  the  velocity  is 
exactly  350  miles  per  hour,”  answered 
Lu. 

“When  did  the  University  get  its 


TERRAPIN:  "This  is.  of  course,  Maryland's 
most  cherished  tradition.  Every  year  some  guys 
with  their  hair  cut  in  'M's'  try  to  steal  it.  I 
don't  know  exactly  why  they  want  it.  Maybe 
for  mock-turtle  soup — MOCK  TURTLE — get  it." 


LIBRARY:  The  library — austere,  noble,  creates 
a studious  atmosphere.  A recent  poll  revealed 
that  the  most  demanded,  although  unavailable, 
book  is  a report  by  a Kentucky  whiskey  dis- 
tiller— a Mr.  Kinsey  "Could  Maryland  be  going 
wet?" 


DINING  HALL:  "Mr.  Lappin  tells  me  that  al- 
though many  things  will  probably  come  up  in 
the  dining  hall  during  the  year,  he  is  going 
to  expedite  things  by  using  baking  dough  for 
plates  so  that  everyone  can  eat  his  dirty 
dishes." 
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THEATER:  You  thrilled  to  its  compelling  pro- 
duction of  "Arsenic  and  Old  Lace."  You  chilled 
to  its  remarkable  performance  of  "Night  Must 
Fall."  Thoughtful  thespians  are  now  planning 
an  adaption  of  Websters  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


DR.  BYRD:  "The  president  of  the  university  is 
a very  busy  man,  but  he  can  still  find  time  to 
crack  a few  knuckles  with  me.  He  also  told  me 
it's  against  Southern  Conference  rules  to  skip 
the  Wash.  Monument  on  a tour." 


REC.  HALL:  Like  the  cool  oasis  at  the  end  of 
a hot  desert  ride,  the  rec.  hall  offers  weary  stu- 
dents a haven,  a home  away  from  home.  There 
are  pool,  ping,  and  plain  tables.  The  most 
popular  song  here  is  "You  Turned  the  Tables." 


name?”  was  the  next  question. 

“In  Baltimore  in  1812,”  replied  Lu. 
“Of  course  you  know  that  the  original 
school  combined  with  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture here  at)  College  Park  in  1920. 
That  School  of  Agriculture  was  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere.” You  could  see  the  pride  in  Lu’s 
eyes  as  he  told  this  to  the  crowd. 

“Say  Lu,”  a bystander  shouted,  “who 
won  the  game  between  Maryland  and 


Navy  on  October  10,  1931?” 

Here  Lu  was  on  his  own  specialty.  He 
smiled  and  said,  “Why  Maryland  beat 
Navy  by  6 to  0.  If  I remember  correctly, 
it  was  a pass  from  Chalmers  to  Pease  that 
broke  up  the  game  in  the  third  quarter. 
Old  Jesse  Krajcovic  and  A1  Pease  played 
a whale  of  a game  on  that  forward  wall. 
It’s  just  like  I’ve  always  said,  if  it  wasn’t 
for  those  boys  up  front  there,  I just 
wouldn’t  go  nowhere.  Now  you  take  the 


game  with  North  Carolina  State.  There 
we  were  with  our  backs  to  the  wall, 
everyone  yelling  for  a touchdown,  and 
then  . . . 

With  our  pictures  tucked  firmly  under 
our  arm,  we  left  the  entranced  crowd  and 
rushed  hopefully  for  our  darkroom.  No 
one  missed  us.  The  deep-bass  voice 
droned  on  in  the  background. 

“So  I says  to  Charley  Justice,  you  be 
careful  who  you  tackle  next  time  . . .” 


THE  TUNNEL:  Originally  made  so  that  the 
structure  on  top  of  it  could  be  called  a bridge, 
the  tunnel  has  found  greater  use  as  a place 
to  paint  the  numerals  of  the  various  classes — 
and  of  course  there's  that  ridiculous  story. 


SHIPLEY:  "No!"  exclaims  baseball  mentor 

Shipley,  "You  can't  use  this  at  the  frat  initia- 
tions. You're  liable  to  break  it."  Regardless  of 
the  rumors,  insists  Mr.  Shipley,  the  baseball 
picture  will  be  brighter.  "New  camera," 
grunts  Lu. 


BOOK  STORE:  Long  suspected  as  being  a 
boondogling  job  for  veterans'  wives,  and  a 
fence  for  used  fraternity  pins,  the  store  was 
recently  exonerated  by  its  agreement  to  (1) 
Have  all  books  delivered  to  your  room.  (2) 
Change  dimes. 
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LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 

(a  parody) 


Man  or  Muse? 

HE  INSERTED  A PAPER  in  the 
typewriter,  fixed  the  margins,  and  hit 
the  spacer  five  times.  “Okay,”  he 
thought,  “but  what  am  I going  to 
write  about?”  He  lit  a cigarette, 
leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  stared  at 
the  rejection  slips  pinned  to  the  wall. 

Say,  there  was  a thought.  A plot 
like  some  slick  story  he  had  read  a 
while  ago,  but  played  a little  differ- 
ently. A young,  city-bred  professor  of, 
— ah, — history!  falls  in  love  with  a 
girl  from  the  country  who  is  skilled 
at  hunting  and  riding  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  he  visits  her  at  her 
home,  and  she  shows  him  up  in  all 
that  outdoor  stuff  and  they  begin  to 
drift  apart,  but  at  the  last  minute  he 
comes  through  and  saves  her  life 
somehow  or  other  in  just  the  thing 
she’s  so  good  at,  and  everything  ends 
happily.  Not  a bad  idea.  He  punched 
out  a title  carefully: 

“The  Professor  and  Annie  Oakley” 
—No,  that  wouldn’t  do.  It  was  kind 
of  corny  anyhow.  Let’s  see.  How  about 
a fellow  marrying  a girl  he  doesn’t 
love  because  she  thinks  he  does  and 
he  doesn’t  like  to  be  cruel  to  her?  Oh 
brother!  He  was  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Or  what  about  a date  that  was 
a total  flop  and  they  stop  seeing  each 
other,  but  they  were  really  in  love? 
No.  How  about  somebody  that  wins  a 
writing  contest  with  a plagarized 
paper?  No,  he  distinctly  remembered 
reading  that  one  somewhere.  He 
thought  he’d  better  try  a different 
angle. 

How  about  a quotation  ? “And  each 
man  kills  the  thing  he  loves  . . .”  That 
should  be  good  for  something.  But  no, 
he  couldn’t  say  it  any  better  than  it 
had  been  said  before.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  he  could  probably  say  that  about 
any  quotation.  They  wouldn’t  do. 

He  lit  another  cigarette,  started  to 
read  one  of  the  rejection  slips  again. 
“We  have  read  the  enclosed  manu- 
script with  a great  deal  of  interest, 
and  thank  you  for  . . .” 

Say,  there  was  a pretty  good  idea. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  better 
he  liked  it.  Why  hadn’t  he  thought  of 
it  before?  He  started  to  type  very 
quickly  now.  The  words  flowed  easily 
onto  the  paper. 

“He  inserted  a paper  in  the  typewrit- 
er, fixed  the  margins,  and  hit  the 
spacer  five  times.  ‘Okay,’  he  thought, 

‘but  what  am  I going  to  write  about?’ 

» 

— Dick  Carter 


Little  Orphan  Annie’s  come  to  our  house  to  stay, 
Each  mornin’  an’  each  Sunday, 

Drawn  by  artist  Harold  Gray. 

We  fold  her,  swat  away  the  flies, 

She  earns  her  board  an’  keep, 

Covers  garbage,  feeds  our  fire. 

An’  puts  us  all  to  sleep. 

An’  all  us  other  children, 

Why,  we  puts  up  sich  a kick 
When  Ma  reads  us  “Orphan  Annie”, 

’Cause  it  bores  us  deathly  sick, 

A-readin’  the  adventures  ’at  Annie  tells  about 
An’  Punjab’ll  git  you 
Ef  you 

Don’t 

Watch 

Out! 


Onct  they  was  a big  fat  slob,  who  was  a peepin’  Tom, 

An’  chased  pore  little  Annie  jist  ter  git  the  atom  bomb, 

An'  onct  when  she’d  hopped  a freight 
The  gangsters  made  a snatch, 

They  snagged  her  an’  they  gagged  her, 

Then  they  lit  her  with  a match. 

An’  thist  as  they  kicked  their  heels,  an’  turn’t  to  run  away, 

There  was  kill-joy  Punjab 
A-spoilin’  their  whole  day, 

An’  he  twisted  all  their  heads  off,  ’ore  the  badmen  could  scream,  “YI!” 
An’  Punjab  may  come  ter  git  YOU 
In  the 

Sweet 

Bye 

And  bye! 


An’  little  Orphan  Annie  says 
(May  she  crush  her  skull) 

“heapin',  leapin’,  leapin’  lizards, 

Ain’t  it  grand  that  life  ain’t  dull?” 

An’  Annie’s  doggie,  Sandy,  says, 

“Each  day  an’  night  1 pray 
That  I may  have  the  luck  to  chew 
The  leg  off  Harold  Gray, 

An’  then  I’ll  bite  dear  Annie  on  her  nosey  little  snout. 
An’  then  I’ll  git  the  readers 
Ef  they 
Don’t 

Watch 

Out!” 


— Mollee  Coppel 
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MOTHER  IS  AFHAIO  OF 
ELEPHANTS 

Slic  lialori  ov«n  lalliri**s  pink  Hoplianls.  kIio 
i‘Vimi  liurnnl  all  I In*  mom^y  with  Li  mold's 
|ii<*liirc»  ... 


OUR  HOUSE  always  goes  to  pieces 
during  election  year.  Or  maybe  I should 
say  that  Mother  goes  to  pieces.  Mother, 
you  see,  is  a very  ardent  Democrat. 

No  one  is  quite  sure  as  to  where  she 
inherited  her  fanatical  devotion  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Father  says  that  it 
all  started  with  a Republican  laundry- 
man  we  had  back  in  1928.  Mother  never 
did  have  much  use  for  this  particular 
laundryman  and  once  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  him  of  wearing  one  of  Father’s 
shirts  which  had  been  lost  some  weeks 
before.  Despite  this  abuse,  the  laundry- 
man  seemed  rather  fond  of  Mother 
(fonder  than  Father  likes  to  admit),  and 
each  Wednesday  when  he  came  with  the 
laundry  he  would  take  a few  minutes  of 
Mother’s  time  to  point  out  the  virtues  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate.  According  to  Father, 
politics  had  played  no  part  whatsoever  in 
Mother’s  life  up  to  this  time.  Suddenly, 
however,  largely  due  to  the  laundryman, 
she  became  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
A1  Smith,  Hoover’s  Democratic  opponent. 

This  unexpected  political  interest  of 
Mother’s  delighted  the  laundryman  im- 
mensely, and  he  and  Mother  would  spend 
a good  half  hour  on  the  front  step  each 
Wednesday  morning  arguing  over  the 
respective  merits  of  “Ole  Herb”  and  the 
“Happy  Warrior.”  In  fact,  during  the 
last  month  prior  to  the  election,  the  ar- 
guments became  so  long  and  so  involved 
that  the  laundryman  completely  revised 
his  delivery  schedule  and  actually  spent 
his  Wednesday  lunch  hours  at  our  house, 
an  event  that  hardly  had  Father’s  whole- 
hearted approval. 

I should  have  mentioned  earlier  that 
Mother  is  a very  poor  loser.  For  it  was 
this  reason  (and  perhaps  the  Wednesday 
lunch  hours)  that  caused  Father  to  be- 
come especially  anxious  just  prior  to  the 
election.  As  he  feared,  the  worst  hap- 
pened. Hoover  carried  forty  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  much  to  the  delight  of  our 
laundryman  and  the  dismay  of  poor 
Mother.  Needless  to  say,  we  switched 
laundrys  even  before  Hoover  was  in- 
augurated. Father  has  always  maintained 
that  the  change  was  entirely  Mother’s 
idea,  but  I have  always  had  my  own 
theories. 


by  tolo  D.  Graves 

I might  mention  in  passing  that  the 
victorious  laundryman  was  a chap  by  the 
name  of  Wilks,  and  that  in  1940,  Mother, 
who  never  could  remember  names,  be- 
came convinced  that  Wendell  Willkie  was 
actually  our  old  laundryman.  She  was 
never  happier  than  on  that  day  in  No- 
vember, 1940,  when  F.  D.  R.  was  elected 
for  a third  term  decisively  defeating  “that 
conceited  laundry  fellow.”  Neither  Father 


nor  I ever  tried  to  convince  her  any 
differently. 

An  interesting  fact  about  Mother’s  po- 
litical mindedness  is  that  it  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  presidential  race.  Three 
years  out  of  four  she  is  completely  ob- 
livious of  politics.  Last  January  she  even 
allowed  a calendar  bearing  a portrait  of 
Abe  Lincoln  to  be  hung  in  the  kitchen. 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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THE  FENCE 

Tlu‘  s<*lieme  was  ingenious  anti  if  worked  per- 
fectly until  a soft  drink  entled  the  soft  joli  ... 


WHAT  FIRST  STARTED  ME 
THINKING  was  the  fence.  I don’t  know 
whose  idea  it  was,  probably  one  of  those 
wartime  security  officers  that  came 
around  every  so  often.  But  the  order 
for  it  came  through  from  Washington, 
so  we  built  it.  A ten  foot  steel  fence, 
topped  with  three  feet  of  barbed  wire. 
It  circled  the  whole  project,  the  plant, 
the  family  units,  the  shopping  center, 
the  recreational  center,  everything.  The 
only  way  out  was  through  the  heavily 
guarded  gate  on  the  road  leading  to 
U.  S.  40.  That  fence  cut  us  off  complete- 
ly from  the  outside  world.  We  were  an 
economically  independent  community,  ex- 
isting for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
tools  of  war.  It  seemed  a shame  that  at 
the  war’s  end  it  would  be  abandoned, 
that  thousands  of  workers  would  be  laid 
off,  and  worst  of  all,  my  salary  as  man- 
ager of  the  plant  would  stop.  But  why 
should  it?  I decided  to  go  through  with 
my  plan. 

My  first  move  was  simple,  but  effec- 
tive. I sent  a special  bulletin  through 
the  plant  to  the  effect  that  we  had  been 
declared  “ultra-secret,  triple  ‘A’  secur- 
ity,” and  that  from  then  on,  no  one  would 
be  allowed  outside  the  gate.  I appealed  to 
the  workers’  patriotism,  and  asked  them 
if  they  were  willing  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice for  their  country.  I also  told  them 
what  an  honor  it  was  to  be  selected  to 
produce  strategic  material,  and  I even 
hinted  that  perhaps  they  wouldn’t  quite 
be  able  to  handle  the  assignment.  That 
did  it.  A petition  came  to  the  office  the 
next  day,  signed  by  over  3,000  workers, 
stating  that  they  would  be  proud  to  com- 
ply with  my  directive. 

Then  I started  to  tighten  up  the  regu- 
lations. I established  a censoring  bureau, 
and  censored  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail.  When  the  war  ended,  nobody  in  the 
plant  knew  it  except  a few  of  my  special 
assistants,  whom  I had  promised  to  cut 
in  on  the  final  profits.  No  newspapers 
were  allowed  in  the  plant,  we  set  up  a 
small  radio  jamming  station  on  the  roof, 
with  just  enough  range  to  jam  all  the 
sets  in  the  project  whenever  news  broad- 


hy  Dick  tiiirdner 

casts  were  scheduled.  We  explained  this 
to  the  workers  by  putting  out  our  own 
news  bulletins,  and  telling  them  that  the 
Germans  had  been  jamming  all  news 
broadcasts  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
American  public  uninformed.  I made  up 
all  the  news  bulletins  myself,  starting  off 
with  the  announcement  that  the  British 
had  surrendered,  The  Japanese  Air  Force 
had  made  a shambles  of  all  our  West 
Coast  Industries,  and  had  captured  two- 
thirds  of  Alaska.  As  I expected,  this 
drove  the  workers  into  a frenzy  of  pro- 
duction, and  you  won’t  believe  me  when 
I tell  you  that  between  the  time  the  Japs 
captured  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  they 
started  bombing  Southern  California  our 
production  rose  six  hundred  per  cent. 

Our  contact  with  the  outside  world  was 
perfect.  Even  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
nobody  in  Washington  ever  told  us  to 
stop  production,  or  even  to  slow  down. 
That’s  when  I was  convinced  I could  get 
away  with  it.  I don’t  know  what  ever  be- 
came of  all  those  hand  grenades,  or  what- 
ever the  hell  it  was  we  made,  but  we 
shipped  fantastic  amounts  of  them  out  of 
here.  We  got  receipts  for  every  shipment, 
and  our  credit  amounted  to  something 
over  85  million  dollars,  up  to  today. 

We  had  our  own  little  economic  system 
here,  and  believe  me,  nothing  ever 


worked  any  smoother.  We  paid  the 
workers  by  check,  and  they  cashed  these 
at  our  bank  for  what  we  called  credit 
tokens,  that  we  made  ourselves.  They 
were  in  the  same  denominations  as  fed- 
eral currency,  and  were  good  in  all  the 
commissaries  in  the  project.  We  had 
stores  that  sold  everything  that  out- 
workers could  possibly  need,  including 
all  sorts  of  recreational  facilities.  All 
our  supplies  came  in  on  the  railroad 
spur  line,  and  I just  signed  government 
credit  vouchers  for  them.  We  never 
got  any  comeback  from  Washington  on 
the  supplies,  so  I imagine  they  must  have 
been  O.K.’d  by  somebody.  If  someone 
ever  came  near  the  gate,  he  was  told 
that  this  was  a secret  government  proj- 
ect, and  to  move  on. 

Well,  like  I was  saying,  everything 
was  running  along  as  smooth  as  silk. 
The  people  were  happy;  they  had  every- 
thing they  could  have  wanted  except  out- 
side contact,  and  they  thought  they  were 
getting  that  from  my  news  bulletins.  My 
censors  clipped  all  mention  of  the  war’s 
end  or  anything  that  conflicted  with  my 
bulletin  from  all  the  incoming  letters. 
Each  family  had  an  average  of  $12,000 
in  war  bonds  deposited  in  our  bank. 
That  these  deposits  were  entirely  fic- 
tional was  unknown  t6  them,  and  it 
didn’t  matter  to  me,  since  I planned  to 
skip  out  when  the  time  was  ripe  any- 
way. Three  of  our  workers  got  away, 
but  I imagine  they  were  put  in  institu- 
tions when  they  tried  to  tell  where  they 
had  come  from.  We  never  heard  from 
them  again. 

All  during  the  war  the  planes  had 
been  writing  “Join  the  A.A.F.”  over  the 
plant,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  it  lured  a few 
of  our  best  men  away,  before  I clamped 
down.  When  the  war  ended  and  the  sky 
writing  was  stopped,  I explained  in  a 
bulletin  that  the  work  we  were  doing 
was  too  secret  even  for  the  army’s  flyers 
to  see.  That  seemed  to  satisfy  them — 
Then  came  those  damned  Pepsi  Cola 
planes! 

Well,  I’m  ready  to  go.  Can’t  you 
loosen  these  handcuffs  a little? 
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IT’S  THE  TREND! 


"Maryland  is  <IooiimmI!” 

Ami  Shakespeare  agreed 


said  I'rofesser 
with  him  ... 


Reek. 


by  Art  losing 


I BLINKED  MY  EYES.  I pinched 
my  arm.  I shook  my  head  violently  like 
a diver  trying  to  rid  himself  of  an  of- 
fending earful  of  water.  It  was  no  use. 
I still  saw  him. 

There  he  stood,  framed  in  the  office 
doorway — short,*  goateed,  wearing  fancy 
bloomers,  tights,  and  a white  pleated  col- 
lar that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
choice  lamb  chop.  Will  Shakespeare. 
The  immortal  bard.  Direct  from  the 
court  of  Good  Queen  Bess. 

He  spoke.  “Forsooth,  I do  confess  that 
I am  lost,”  he  said.  “Couldst  thou  direct 
me  to  the  office  of  the  Diamondback, 
prithee?” 

“Forsooth  . . . couldst  . . . Diamond- 
back  . . . prithee,”  I stammered.  “This, 
this  ...  is  the  Diamondback  office.” 

“Good,”  he  said,  his  voice  visibly 
changed.  No  longer  was  his  voice  the 
voice  of  seventeenth  century  England. 
It  became  suddenly  the  speech  of  twenti- 
eth century  Hyattsville.  He  closed  the 
door  behind  himself  silently.  “I  want  to 
put  an  ad  in  your  rag,”  he  said. 

“Your  voice!”  I said.  “It’s  different. 
You’re  not  Shakespeare.” 

He  sneered.  “Of  course  not,  stupid.  I 
am  Professor  Bock  of  the  Speech  De- 
partment. And  that  ‘Swounds  and  Od’s 
Blood  talk  is  only  for  the  yokels.  Damn, 
these  whiskers  itch!” 

It  was  then,  and  only  then,  that  I rec- 
ognized him.  This  was  the  fabulous,  the 
legendary  Professor  Albert  Bock,  in- 
structor of  Speech  200,  History  of  the 
Theatre.  Known  to  most  simply  as  Doc 
Bock.  The  man  who  had  left  vaudeville 
to  teach  college.  The  man  who  had  been 
a professional  animal  trainer — ducks. 
The  man  who  had  played  the  Palace,  bill- 
ing himself  as  “Doc  Bock  and  his  amaz- 
ing Flock.”  The  man  who  . . . 

“I  need  your  help,  son,”  he  said  cut- 
ting short  my  mental  musings.  “I  need 
publicity.” 

And  that’s  how  I became  the  first  hu- 
man being  to  hear  of  Doc  and  his  revo- 
lutionary plan  for  American  education. 


“It’s  really  quite  simple,”  he  informed 
me.  “What  I plan  to  do  in  the  next  three 
days  of  registration  is  bring  showman- 
ship to  Maryland.  That’s  the  answer  to 
the  overpowering  inertia  that  grips  edu- 
cation today.  Showmanship,  my  boy! 
Showmanship ! 

“Mark  these  words.”  And  here  he  be- 
came especially  forceful.  “Colleges  are 
doomed  if  they  continue  on  their  present 
paths.  Enrollment  figures  are  dropping 
off  all  over  the  nation.  The  veterans,  so 
long  the  special  joy  of  college  presidents, 
are  leaving.  Many  males  are  joining  the 
Armed  Forces.  Many  are  quitting  to 
marry.  And  many  are  beginning  to 
question  the  need  of  a college  education. 

“The  trend  is  all  too  apparent.  With 
fewer  and  fewer  students  to  deal  with, 


competition  among  departments  and 
classes  for  the  individual  student  will  be- 
gin. Their  very  existence  will  depend 
upon  it.  No  enrollment,  no  classes.  It 
will  be  one  department  against  another; 
then  it  will  be  one  class  against  another; 
and  finally  one  professor  against  an- 
other. 

“If  colleges  want  to  survive  they’re 
going  to  need  showmanship.  And,  I,  Doc 
Bock,  shall  lead  the  way. 

“Already  I’ve  begun,”  he  went  on. 
“This  get-up  you  see  is  all  part  and  par- 
cel of  my  plan.  Today,  and  every  day  if 
registration,  I shall  march  around  cam- 
pus thus  attired.  I will  sing  sonnets;  tell 
dirty  jokes  in  iambic  pentameter,  give 
away  leaflets.  These  leaflets  will  say, 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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‘Shake  hands  with  Shakespeare,  the 
Bard  of  Avon.  Remember,  a Bard  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Take 
History  of  the  Theatre.’  Corny?  Sure, 
it’s  corny.  But  enrollment  figures. 
Watch  the  enrollment  Agues.  I’ll  cap- 
ture the  popular  imagination.  Engi- 
neers, Home  Ecs,  even  Poultry  majors 
will  start  enrolling  in  my  class.  They 
won’t  believe  their  eyes  or  ears,  but  they 
won’t  want  to  miss  the  rest  of  the  show. 

“Two  days  of  this,  plus  an  ad  or  two 
in  your  Diamondback,  and  I’ll  be  forced 
to  take  on  assistants.  We’ll  play  to  noth- 
ing but  ‘Standing  Room  Only,’  mark  my 
words.” 

“But  what  of  the  school  authorities?” 
I cut  in. 

“The  school  authorities  be  damned!” 
he  exploded.  “They’ll  see  the  light. 
They’ll  have  to.  You  can’t  stop  progress, 
my  boy.  You  can’t  stop  progress!” 

Two  hours  and  thirty  seven  minutes 
later  the  wheels  of  progress  came  to  a 
grinding,  tearing  halt.  I watched  as  two 
men  took  a protesting  Doc  Bock  away  to 
“Mermaid  Tavern.”  He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  third  tour  of  the  campus  too. 

“I’m  not  insane,  you  fools!”  Doc 
screamed.  “I’m  not  insane!” 

“Come  along  now,”  coaxed  the  first  of 
his  white  coated  escorts.  “Marry,  and 
’twould  be  a shame  if  you  refused  our 
hospitality,  methinks.” 

‘Stop  it,  you  fool!”  cried  Doc.  “The 
authorities  have  put  you  up  to  this.” 

“Oh,  lackaday,”  said  the  second  white 
coated  assistant,  obviously  enjoying  the 
game.  “Ye  ’twould  not  disappoint  Kit 
Marlowe,  old  Ben  Jonson,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis. ’Tis  their  bidding  that  ye  come  thus, 
good  sir.  They  need  a fourth  at  bridge.” 

Doc  could  stand  it  no  longer.  “Stop  it! 
Stop  it!  Stop  it!  Stop  it!”  He  shook  an 
angry  fist  at  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. “You  can’t  halt  progress,  you  fools. 
It’s  the  tend!  It’s  the  trend!”  And  that 
was  the  last  I saw  or  heard  of  Doctor 
Albert  Bock. 

I walked  slowly  up  the  hill  to  my  of- 
fice. Poor  old  Doc!  Nobody  understood 
him.  Ahead  of  his  time,  perhaps.  It’s  the 
trend,  he  said.  Showmanship,  he  said. 
Hucksters  with  Ph.D’s  . . . 

The  Diamondback  office  was  empty.  I 
found  a chair  and  sat  down  heavily. 

No,  it  would  never  nave  worked,  I de- 
cided. Singing  commercials  in  Greek. 
Sandwich  men  smothering  the  campus. 
Stilt  walkers.  Radio  announcers  plug- 
ging “the  BIG  economy  size  Chem.  book.” 
“Remember,  Calculus  spelled  backwards 
is  Suluclac.”  Giveaways.  Dr.  Gruchy  and 
Bingo.  Dr.  Bamford  and  Free  Dishes. 
Love  that  English  Six!  “All  exams  pre- 


tested for  mildness.  Guaranteed  Flunk- 
proof.”  “Try  our  Easy  Credit  Plan.” 
No.  No,  it  was  impossible. 

Maryland  will  be  a saner  place  with- 
out its  Doc  Bocks,  I thought.  It  will  also 
be  a lot  duller. 

“Hello,”  said  a voice  at  my  back. 

“We  don’t  want  any,”  I said  sullenly, 
without  turning  to  face  my  caller. 

“You  don’t  understand,  young  man. 
My  name  is  Armstrong.  Professor  Arm- 
strong. I teach  European  History  . . .” 

I was  turning  before  he’d  finished  his 
sentence. 

The  man  in  the  door  was  Napoleon. 


Two  herrings  stopped  at  a neighbor- 
hood cafe  for  a couple  of  snifters.  One 
of  them  disappeared  for  a moment,  and 
a puzzled  onlooker  accosted  the  one  who 
was  left  alone  at  the  bar.  “Where  is 
your  brother?”  he  challenged.  “How  in 
the  heck  should  I know,”  replied  the  in- 
dignant herring,  “Am  I my  brother’s 
kipper?" 

•k 

“What  a splendid  fit,”  said  the  tailor 
as  he  carried  another  epileptic  out  of  his 
shop. 

* 

A grave  digger  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  dug  the  grave  so  deep  he 
couldn’t  get  out.  Came  nightfall  and  the 
evening  chill,  his  predicament  became 
more  and  more  and  more  uncomfortable. 
He  shouted  for  help  and  at  last  attracted 
the  attention  of  a drunk. 

“Get  me  out  of  here,"  he  shouted.  “I’m 
cold.” 

The  drunk  looked  into  the  grave  and 
finally  distinguished  the  form  of  the 
gravedigger. 

“No  wonder  you’re  cold,”  he  said. 
You  haven’t  any  dirt  on  you.” 


"Ajax  Dairy.  Moo-o-o!" 


Something  New! 

There  are  two  commonly 
held  misconceptions  about 
college  magazines  that  we 
would  like  to  dispel  here  and 
now. 

First,  at  the  risk  of  shock- 
ing thousands,  we  respectful- 
ly submit  the  suggestion  that 
not  all  student  magazines 
thrive  on  smut. 

Second,  we  humbly  offer  up 
the  info  that  not  all  college 
publications  need  apologists. 

On  the  contrary,  careful  in- 
vestigation proves  that  there 
are  still  some  college  mags 
around  that  operate  without 
fanfare,  brass  bands,  or  strip- 
teasers,  and  somehow  consis- 
tently produce  material  of 
more  than  passing  worth. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  the  Old  Line  here- 
by initiates  a new  depart- 
ment devoted  to  just  such 
material.  A sampling  of  the 
best,  as  so  interpreted  by 
Old  Line  editors,  this  deparl- 
ment  should  in  some  small 
measure  help  to  disprove  the 
openly  expressed  fear  of  some 
educators,  and  others,  that 
all  is  dark  among  college 
magazines. 

It  should  further  promote, 
even  at  the  risk  of  embaras- 
sing  comparisons,  interest 
and  comment  about  college 
student  creativeness  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Old  Line  in 
particular. 

We  hope. 

We  choose  to  lead  off  this 

I month  with  five  pages  crib- 
bed from  an  exceptional 
LIFE  PARODY  created  by 
the  staff  of  THE  JESTER 
OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Admittedly,  five  pages  are 
a lot  to  reprint  in  so  small  a 
magazine  as  ours — it  is  in- 
deed extremely  unlikely  that 
it  will  ever  happen  again—  ■ 
but  the  editors  of  the  Old 
Line  feel  sure  that  no  one 
who  has  read  this  morning’s 
paper,  no  one  who  has  read 
LIFE  over  the  years,  and 
certainly  no  one  who  enjoys 
a good  laugh,  will  judge  the 
space  wasted. 

—THE  EDITORS 
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VIOLENT  SESSION  OF  SENATE  IS  ELECTRIFIED  AS  TENN.  LEGISLATOR  IGNORES  "HOGWASH  DIPLOMACY",  DEMANDS  THAT  NATION  FACE  SWISS  THREAT 


Last  week  saw  the  world  in  a mess.  A hungry 
Europe  seethed  with  unrest.  Asia  was  rife  with 
internal  conflict.  Eighteen  Central  and  South 
American  nations  had  changed  governments  by- 
Wednesday.  A well  fed  America  looked  bewilder- 
edly  at  the  bold  attempt  of  the  Rightists  to 
set  up  a seventeenth  party,  adding  to  the  already- 
confused  election  picture. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate,  true  to  its  proud  tradi- 
tions, talked.  By  noon,  Thursday,  six  filibusters 
had  been  organized  and  the  oleomargarine  bloc 
was  lobbying  madly  for  the  introduction  of  Ry 
Krisp  into  the  Viet  Nam  Republic.  Legislation 
moved  through  the  mill  with  the  speed  of  light. 
By  one  P.M.  the  herring  tariff  had  been  reduced 
twenty-six  per  cent,  and  an  embargo  had  been 
enacted  nullifying  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 


Bagels  for  Luxembourg  bloc. 

But  a clearer  statement  of  policy  was  needed, 
and  every  man  in  the  packed  Capitol  knew  it.  No 
one  dared  bring  the  issue  into  the  open.  The 
thought  was  in  every  mind,  but  the  words  had 
to  come  from  wise  lips.  The  hand  of  a true 
statesman  was  needed.  All  eyes  turned  in  one  di- 
rection. toward  quiet,  aging  Harry  J.  Phelps 
(Dem.  Tenn.)  Somehow  the  highly  experienced 
politico  sensed  the  unspoken  demand.  He  stirred 
uneasily  in  his  seat,  reluctantly.  His  hands  jerked 
somewhat  nervously,  his  left  leg  twitched,  his 
eyes  blinked,  and  he  awoke. 

Instantly  Phelps  was  on  his  feet.  The  veteran 
of  many  a cracker  barrel  called  for  the  floor  and 
was  recognized.  (See  above.)  “Them  goddam 
Watchmakers  is  geltin’,  too  powerful."'  he  intoned. 


“We  lost  four  districts  to  'em  in  the  Bronx. 
We'uns  all  know  they  take  their  orders  straight 
from  Berne.  Now  they  want  a lousy  seventeenth 
party.  They  ain't  Americans.  They're  Swiss!” 
Cheers  burst  from  the  gallery.  “I  say  send  the 
goddam  watchmakers  back  to  Switzerland  where 
they  belong.  Let  'em  start  their  goddam  revolu- 
tions over  there.  I say  send  the  goddam  watch- 
makers back  to  Switzerland.  We'uns  in  this  coun- 
try never  needed  to  know  what  time  it  was  no- 
how!” More  cheers  burst  from  the  gallery.  The 
D.A.R.  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  (Hoboken  Chap- 
ter) burst  into  Over  There,  forty  dollar  Stetsons 
were  thrown  into  the  air.  Switzerland  was  of- 
ficial!) recognized  as  a menace.  Reporters  rushed 
for  phones.  Harry  Phelps  bit  off  a chunk  of  cut 
plug  and  went  back  to  sleep. 
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SWISS  THREAT  CONTINUED 
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MAP  INDICATING  PROBABLE  PATHS  OF  SWISS  ATTACK.  CONTROLLING  ALL-IMPORTANT  MOUNTAIN  PASSES,  SWISS  NEED  ONLY  SLIDE  DOWN. 


Their  (lever  Rightist  propaganda  moving  be- 
fore them,  the  Swiss  marcli  into  Europe  like 
spokes  round  a hub  of  pouer.  France.  Germany, 
and  Italy  stand  almost  no  chance  at  all.  the 
Mountaineers  baring  the  adrantage  of  a down- 
hill path.  One  more  strategic  adrantage  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Watchmakers.  The  three  most 
important  rivers  of  Western  Europe,  the  Rhine. 


Danube,  and  Rhone  originate  in  their  A I pine 
fastness.  (.See  map.  below  rii/lil.)  Three  or  four 
good-sized  mountains  given  a reasonably  bard 
push  and  European  rirer  traffic  mores  on  silt,  a 
situation  which  will  require  a good  deal  of  ad- 
justment. 

\X  1 1 i 1 e Europe  trembles,  the  military  chiefs  of 
the  United  States  are  holding  secret  meetings. 


using  as  much  scientific  knowledge  as  is  avail- 
able Said  Dr.  H.  Astrolabe  Blush,  eminent  phy- 
siographer. "Since  the  world  is  round,  the  Swiss 
are  at  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Hard  facts  such  as  these  have  made 
Americans  sit  up  and  take  notice.  There  ran  be 
no  questioning  when  our  danger  is  scientifically 
proved. 


MAP  SHOWING  RIVER  SOURCES  in  Switzerland,  often  called 
Europe's  Watershed.  Added  danger  to  other  countries  is  growing 
fondness  of  A I pi  iters  for  salted  peanuts,  which  i-  rapidly  diminish- 
ing water  supply. 


ONLY  PICTURE  OF  SWISS  ARMY  is  somewhat  indistinct,  was 
taken  with  a Brownie  box  camera  from  a moving  foxhole.  Size  of 
army  is  an  unknown  factor,  since  no  accurate  count  could  he  made 
from  this  photo. 
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IN  THIS  UNUSUAL  PHOTO  AMERICA  FIRST  SEES  SECRET  WEAPON.  SAYS  OVER-OPTIMISTIC  PHILOSOPHER  J.  G.  MOHAMMED,  "THIS  WILL  NEVER  COME  TO  US  ' 


SWISS  SECRET 
WEAPON:  ALPS 

Until  this  week  American  citizens  have  been 
completely  unaware  of  the  weapon  that  is  Switz- 
erland's greatest  strength;  t lie  mountain.  Useful 
for  blocking  off  Europe’s  most  important  water- 
ways ( See  opposite  parje.l  these  monster  weapons 
have  another  and  even  deadlier  role,  which  was 
entirely  overlooked  b)  the  world's  military  ex- 
perts until  LIFE  uncovered  the  new  peril  last 
week. 

LIFE  photographer  Herbert  Jenkins  just  hap- 
pened to  be  wandering  through  a restricted  area 
when  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  tremendous  mass 
pictured  to  the  right,  which  is  obvious  proof  that 
the  'swiss  lust  for  power  is  no  new  thing.  Said 
geologist  Dr.  J.  Ilvtch  Gronikov.  ‘The  objects 
in  the  picture  which  ton  show  to  me  were  created 
millions  of  years  ago."  How  long  has  this  mad 
scheme  for  world  domination  distorted  the  minds 
of  the  Swiss?  That  is  the  question  Americans  are 
asking  themselves  today. 

Ordnance  Chief  Gen.  Robert  k.  L.athom  shook 
his  head  and  said.  "We  don't  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.  There  is  no  fission  when  this  weapon  is 
dropped,  no  explosion,  no  thermal  expansion,  no 
explosive  shock  waves,  but  it  can  squash  like 
hell.  His  statement  seemed  to  sum  up  military 
opinion  up  to  the  moment  LIFE  went  to  press. 

American  citizens  slept  uneasily  in  their  beds 
once  the  news  had  broken.  And  their  fears  were 
well  founded.  One  Alpine  range  dropped  on 
New  Y ork  at  50th  St.  and  Rockefeller  Plaza  would 
not  only  flatten  Gotham  but  would  set  American 
publishing  back  fifty  years.  (See  artist's  concep- 
tion, rii/lit .1  \Y  arned  phycisist  Newton  G.  Fein- 
berg.  Tailing  bodies  fall  sixteen  feet  in  the  first 
second  alone."  Rut  his  colleague.  Or.  Nuclee  R. 
Newman  disagreed.  Said  he.  “I  don't  think  we 
have  to  worry  about  the  fall.  It’s  the  impact  when 
it  hits  the  ground  that  worries  me.” 

Puzzled,  Life's  reporters  interviewed  the  great- 
est mind  of  the  age.  Albert  Einstein  at  his  Prince- 
ton home.  For  some  reason  the  brilliant  scientist 
smiled  when  asked  what  could  lie  done  about  this 
newest  menace.  Said  he.  “Duck.”  No  further 
statement  could  he  obtained:  and  scientific  opin- 
ion divided.  Americans  were  completely  per- 
plexed. 


LIFE  ARTIST  JOE  LESK's  conception  of  New  mountain  had  hit.  Said  Lesk:  ‘‘Aw.  I just 
York  two  minutes  and  eight  seconds  after  Swiss  thunk  it  up  .- . ." 
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PHOTO  TAKEN  AT  CHOCOLATE  CONFERENCE,  Hershev  Pa., 
shows  Swiss  envoy  ( shifty  expression,  left i as  leaders  pledge  to 
keep  almonds  out  of  chocolate.  Note  hands  behind  back,  fingers 
obviously  crossed  in  “fins.” 


ARMY  HEADS,  on  camping  trip  abroad  during  ’43  Conference, 
are  here  arguing  almond  problem  (see  belou).  Backs  to  camera. 
Cols.  R.  Jessl.  J.  Leeds.  V.  Ross.  M.  Flagg.  Facing  camera  is  un- 
identified general. 


AGGRESSION 


Pressed  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
global  power.  Swiss  manufacturers  resorted  to 
the  adulteration  of  their  products.  Music  bo\ec 
were  limited  to  one  octave  each,  with  no  sharps 
or  flats.  Insidiously,  the  holes  in  Swiss  cheeses 
grew  larger  and  larger,  forcing  Chock  Full  O' 
Nuts  to  resort  to  nutted  cream  cheese  . . . Yodel 
production  was  cut  by  a third,  and  last  and  most 
vicious,  almonds  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Chocolate  bars. 

It  was  this  final  atrocity,  causing  untold  suf- 
fering among  Europe’s  three  million  dental  plate 
wearers,  that  brough  the  matter  to  a head.  The 
Swiss  had  defied  the  Hershev  Convention  of  "43 
as  set  forth  in  the  Chocolate  Conference  of  that 
year.  The  Pacifist  element  amona  the  Alpiners 
began  to  rebel,  calling  themselves  the  Anti-AI- 


mondites.  The  Militarists  boldly  took  up  the  Pro- 
Almondite  Banner,  a green  almond  rampant  on 
a fruit  cake,  and  defied  the  world  and  their  own 
countrymen. 

Pro-Almond  propaganda  carried  throughout 
the  world,  where  the  Swiss  Revolutionists  be- 
came known  as  the  Watchmakers.  But  no  one 
dared  speak.  The  threat  of  a mountain  hanging 
over  the  world’s  head  was  too  much  . . . until 
Senator  Phelps'  proud  defiance  of  the  massed 
Alpine  might.  Was  it  too  late?  Could  American 
know-how  destroy  this  deadly  foreign  power? 
Yankee  ingenuity  has  provided  a temporary  an- 
swer in  Nestle’s  Crunch,  and  Baby  Ruth’s  are 
being  rushed  into  production  with  a sharp  cur- 
tailment of  Tootsie  Rolls.  But  these  are  onlv 
stopgap  measures.  ( For  answer  see  next  page  ) 


SWISS  HOME  FRONT  in  turmoil.  Peasant  Russia  trembles  in 
her  last  year's  boots.  Above  is  sympathy  picture  sent  out  to  en- 
list U.  S.  aid. 


PRO-ALMONDITE  (see  next  page  i militarist  has  just  stolen  wom- 
an’s bicycle.  ( under  militarist ) Woman  says.  “Bougre  fils  de. 
chienne!  or  Warmonger! 
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CENTER  OF  WORLD'S  ILLS  AND  SWISS  INTERNAL  SPLIT  IS  THIS  TOWN  NEAR  ZURICH.  NOTE  STEAM  ABOVE  MOUNTAIN  FROM  BOILING  FURY  OF  STRIFE  BELOW. 


WORLD'!)  LAST 


Even  1943  Conference  Saw  Swiss 
More  Than  Ready  to  Break  Treaty 


Although  the  facts  were  divided,  last  week 
saw  opinion  all  slanted  one  way:  The  world 
had  only  one  hope.  One  slim  harrier  stood  he 
tween  Switzerland  and  world  domination,  in 
lernal  dissension.  All  eyes  were  expectantly 
focussed  on  the  little  Swiss  town  of  Zweibach 
Meanwhile,  with  grim  earnest  faces  the  peo 
pie  of  Zweibach  went  about  their  daily  work 
with  menacing  quiet.  Every  nation  prayed  for 
a blow  up  between  the  Pro-Almondite  and  Anti- 
Almondite  factions,  and  this  was  the  logical 
scene  for  civil  war. 

Home  of  the  world’s  largest  chocolate  fac- 
torv,  Zweibach  is  also  the  central  cache  of  both 
the  Swiss  mountain  and  almond  stockpiles. 


Moreover  it  is  at  this  point  that  Europe's  chief 
waterways  can  be  cut  off  at  the  source  bv 
pushing  over  the  nearby  Alps.  Here  are  located 
origins  of  Rhine  (see  picture,  lake  upper  right.) 
Rhone  I lake . center I and  Danube  ( leaky  faucet 
in  house  on  Crossenstrasser  Hill,  upper  left.) 

As  the  hours  ticked  by  grim  Americans  asked 
themselves  these  questions:  Will  the  Swiss  con- 
tinue to  defy  the  Hershey  Convention?  Can 
almonds  split  Switzerland?  VL  ill  the  Swiss  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  International  Law- 
takes  no  account  of  mountain  dropping?  Can 
Danube  River  barges  run  on  damp  mud?  Only- 
Time  can  tell  . . . (20c  in  U.  S.  25c  in  Canada.  \ 
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MOTHER— 

( Continued  from  page  15) 

For  these  reasons,  Father  and  I both 
built  up  the  false  hope  that  this  year 
would  not  be  as  hectic  as  in  the  past.  In 
1944,  for  example,  Mother  did  not  speak 
to  either  of  us  for  three  days  after  our 
refusal  to  let  her  paint  “Let’s  Beat  that 
Bum,  Dewey,”  on  the  front  sidewalk. 

I must  admit  that  by  late  spring  this 
hope  was  still  riding  quite  high.  Dewey 
and  Stassen  were  campaigning  all  over 
the  Middle  West,  yet  Mother  was  re- 
maining completely  calm.  In  fact’  Father 
had  almost  summoned  up  enough  courage 
to  rent  our  usual  cottage  at  the  beach. 
(During  past  election  years  we  had  been 
forced  to  keep  Mother  away  from  any 
strangers  whom  she  might  identify  as 
Republicans.)  Luckily  Father  decided  to 
wait  until  after  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion before  making  his  reservation. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Republicans 
held  their  Convention  during  the  third 
week  in  June.  The  fateful  opening  night 
came  on  an  especially  warm  Monday 
evening,  and  accordingly  we  had  moved 
the  radio  onto  the  side  porch.  Father  and 
I were  both  pretty  keyed  up  in  anticipa- 
tion of  mother’s  reaction,  but  she  sat 
rocking  back  and  forth  apparently  un- 
concerned. There  were  the  usual  opening 
ceremonies,  the  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  the  presentation 
of  a gavel  to  the  National  Chairman. 
Finally  Governor  Green  was  introduced 
to  give  the  keynote  address.  Father  and 
I both  glanced  at  Mother,  but  still  she 
continued  her  placid  rocking. 

Governor  Green’s  opening  sentence  was 
short  and  to  the  point. 

“We  are  here  to  nominate  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States.” 

Suddenly  Mother  wasn’t  rocking  any 
longer  . . . 

“SAYS  YOU!” 

Father  jumped  at  least  a foot.  Mother 
didn’t  even  notice.  She  was  glaring  ve- 
hemently at  the  glowing  dial  of  the  radio. 
This  was  it.  I prayed  silently  that  Green 
would  go  easy  on  the  Democrats.  At  first 
I though  he  would,  for  the  speech  soon 
turned  to  the  “great  progress”  of  the 
Republican  Congress  . . . 

“.  . . and  even  now  our  great  Congress 
is  instigating  a wide  scale  lowering  of 
national  prices  . . .” 

Mother  was  on  her  feet. 

“ASK  HIM  WHY  ROUND  STEAK  IS 
A DOLLAR  FOUR  A POUND,”  she 
shouted  at  Father.  Father  opened  his 
mouth,  but  no  audible  sound  came  forth. 
He  was  probably  watching  a small,  cool 
cottage  sinking  slowly  into  a body  of 
water  labeled  “Sea  of  Political  Strife.” 
Green  droned  on  . . . 

“.  . . nor  has  any  Democrat  brought 
anything  but  diaster  and  strife  . . .” 
“HOW  ’BOUT  WILSON?” 

I ducked  as  a china  vase  smashed 


against  the  wall  above  the  radio. 

“OR  F.  D.  R.?” 

A glass  ashtray  caught  Father  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  as  he  fled  into  the  house. 
“OR  ANDREW  JACKSON?” 

A volume  of  “Peace  of  Mind”  hit  be- 
side me  as  I clicked  off  the  radio  . . . 

We  heard  no  more  of  the  Convention 
that  night. 

Next  morning  things  seemed  strangely 
calm.  When  Father  and  I came  down- 
stairs, Mother  was  already  in  the  kit- 
chen. We  could  hear  her  humming  to 
herself,  and  for  a moment  things  looked 
rosy.  Then  it  hit  me.  Mother  was  hum- 
ming “Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again.” 

Resignedly  we  walked  into  the  kit- 
chen. A yellowed  1944  campaign  picture 
of  Truman  was  pasted  in  the  center  of 
the  refrigerator;  Governor  Green’s  pic- 
ture had  been  torn  from  the  morning 
paper  laying  by  Father’s  plate;  the 
Lincoln  calendar  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“Beautiful  morning,”  said  Mother. 

We  nodded.  Another  election  year  had 
officially  begun. 


Under  the  spreading  pepper  tree 
The  football  hero  stands. 

A tackle  tore  his  legs  off — 

A fullback  got  his  hands. 

Two  ends  had  cut  him  half  in  two, 

A blocked  kick  smashed  his  pan 

But  what  the  hell  did  he  care — 

He  made  All-American  . . . 

★ 

A hiccough  is  a message  from  de- 
parted spirits. 

★ 

He  thinks  his  wife  has  given  up  cigar- 
ettes just  because  there  are  cigar  butts 
around  the  house. 


THE  STRANGER— 

( Continued  from  page  7) 

starched  collar  ushered  him  to  his  table. 
Such  decor  he  had  never  seen.  Hundreds 
of  people  were  seated  around  long  white 
covered  tables  feasting  on  exotic  foods. 
How  kind  these  people  were  to  him,  a 
stranger.  How  strange  this  magnificent 
banquet  hall,  these  princely  people. 
Surely  this  feast  was  prepared  for  some 
great  occasion,  a coronation,  a wedding? 
Such  food  and  drink  he  had  never  tasted 
Again  the  black  suit  and  the  smiling 
face  presented  him  with  a card  on  which 
strange  symbols  were  scratched,  an  in- 
vitation. The  black  suited  one  led  him  to 
the  door.  The  stranger  noticed  that  his 
guide  was  no  longer  smiling  as  he  ges- 
tured to  two  blue  uniformed  gentlemen. 
These  must  be  officials,  thought  the 
stranger,  gazing  admirably  at  the  shiny 
silver  badges  on  their  tunics.  They  must 
be  my  escorts  to  the  royal  palace.  At 
long  last  I shall  see  the  king. 

The  stranger  smiled  at  the  men.  as 
they  gently  led  him  before  a black  robed 
figure  seated  on  a raised  dias,  with  nu- 
merous official  looking  documents  scat- 
tered on  the  desk  and  a sceptre  in  his 
hand.  He  listened  as  the  magistrate  read 
him  a long  proclamation,  full  of  musical 
sounding  words.  How  well  those  honor- 
able folk  treated  a stranger,  how  kind 
they  were  bestowing  such  high  honors 
upon  me,  thought  the  man.  The  two  uni- 
formed officials  led  him  through  the  gal- 
lery of  people,  who  shouted  and  praised 
him.  As  he  passed  through  the  door  a 
friendly  hand  grasped  his  and  a smiling 
face  beckoned  him  to  a standing  car. 

As  the  car  rolled  out  of  the  courtyard, 
one  could  read  on  its  side  painted  in  crisp 
gold  letters,  “State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.” 


"Il  really  improves  practice!" 
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/ opened  to  my  beloved; 

But  my  beloved  withdrawn  himself,  and 
was  gone. 

My  soul  had  failed  me  when  he  spoke; 

/ sought  him  but  I could  not  find  him; 
l called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

— Song  of  Solomo7i 


THE 


by  John  P.  Young' 


DOLLY  SEVERIO  was  her  name.  She 
was  a student  nurse  at  the  Philippine 
General  Hospital  when  I met  her.  Our 
first  meeting  was  cool  and  impersonal 
and  came  about  during  the  time  I was 
delivering  medical  supplies  to  the  hos- 
pital. At  each  successive  meeting  we 
became  more  friendly  until  one  day  she 
invited  me  to  have  dinner  with  her  fam- 
ily- 

The  dinner  was  a rather  simple  affair. 
Food  was  still  very  scarce  and  most  of 
what  food  there  was  came  from  the  black 
market  or  the  army  commissaries.  How- 
ever I enjoyed  myself  and  after  the  meal 
was  finished,  Miss  Severio  drew  me  into 
the  living  room  to  chat.  It  was  a typ- 
ically Philippino  room,  with  bamboo  and 
hard  wood  furniture. 

“I  would  like  to  offer  you  something  to 
smoke,”  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  and 
motioned  me  to  a chair  opposite  her,  “but 
cigarettes  and  other  such  things  are  non- 
existent among  us  for  a time.” 

“Thank  you,  but  I have  some  here,” 
I answered.  “I’m  almost  ashamed  to 
admit  it,  but  we  come  by  them  so  easily 
that  we  have  a tendency  to  waste  them.” 
As  we  sat  and  continued  to  talk,  I was 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  her  face.  Her  features  were  very 
delicate,  with  a slender  line  for  a mouth. 


A soft  mocha  glow  diffused  her  skin  and 
created  a pleasant  complement  to  her 
dark  eyes  and  hair.  By  American  stan- 
dards she  would  not  have  been  consid- 
ered beautiful,  but  here,  in  this  setting, 
she  displayed  a considerable  attractive- 
ness. When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  a 
precise  English  and  not  with  any  appre- 
ciable accent.  This  was  not  unusual 
since  most  Philippines  attain  early  mas- 
try  of  the  language. 

I veered  the  conversation  around  to 
her  life  during  Japanese  occupation  and 
discovered  that,  while  she  was  studying 
at  the  hospital  before  the  war,  she  had 
met  and  fallen  in  love  with  a young  law- 
yer. Since  the  Philippines  adhere  to  the 
old  Spanish  custom  of  long  courtship, 
the  pair  were  engaged  for  more  than 
two  years  before  making  plans  for  the 
wedding. 

“We  were  very  happy,”  she  told  me, 
“and  even  the  Japanese  occupation 
didn’t  interfere  too  much.  We  still  met 
every  evening,  although  the  wedding  had 
to  be  postponed.” 

“But  we  were  forced  to  live  chaotical- 
ly. Our  food  was  scarce  and  whatever 
we  were  able  to  get  was  not  very  nutri- 
tious. We  Philippines  slept  whenever 
and  wherever  we  could.  We  worked  long 
and  torturing  hours  for  the  Japanese. 


It  wasn’t  long  before  I became  ill.  I 
developed  a cough  that  seem  to  persist. 

“I  thought  that  I had  consumption, 
so  I decided  upon  a medical  examina- 
tion. But  before  I submitted  to  it,  I saw 
him.  He  didn’t  seem  very  much  upset 
when  I told  him.  He  merely  replied, 
‘What  does  it  matter,  I still  love  you  and 
in  time  we  could  make  you  well  again.’ 
But  I told  him  that  it  couldn’t  be  so. 
I made  him  understand  that  if  I did  have 
consumption,  I would  not  wish  us  to 
marry.  I felt  that  I would  only  be  a 
burden  to  him  and  I did  not  want  the 
children  we  would  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  infection.  I saw  it  as  a matter  of 
honor  to  part  with  him. 

“At  this  he  became  very  anxious  and 
pleaded  with  me  to  think  over  carefully 
what  I was  doing.  I could  see  that  I had 
now  upset  him.  But  I couldn’t  fully 
comprehend.  After  all,  I thought,  wasn’t 
I being  practical ?” 

“I  can  appreciate  how  he  must  have 
felt,”  I interrupted,  “although  I suppose 
you  were  doing  the  best  thing.” 

“At  any  rate,  to  soften  the  blow,  I re- 
minded him  that  I might  really  have 
nothing  after  all,  and  that  we  should 
wait  to  see  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion before  we  rushed  to  a conclusion.” 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  S.  G.  A 


The  Si  mien  I Govern  me ni  Association,  run  solely  l»v  students 
will  handle  $110,000  of  your  money  during  the  eoniing  year. 


HOW  MANY  STUDENTS  would  you 
trust  with  $80,000  of  your  money? 

What’s  that — you  don’t  have  $80,000? 
But  you  do.  With  the  thousands  of  other 
Maryland  students  who  paid  a $10  Ac- 
tivities Fee  you  have  $80,000  which  will 
be  spent'  for  you  during-  the  coming  year. 
Twenty  students,  whom  you  and  your 
classmates  have  elected  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  your  Student  Government 
Association  (the  S.G.A.)  are  responsible 
for  budgeting,  appropriating,  and  spend- 
ing this  money. 

What  about  this  organization,  these 
twenty  individuals  who  have  so  much 
power  with  so  much  of  your  money?  How 
did  they  get  the  right  to  spend  it  for 
you?  What  do  they  do  for  you  who  have 
placed  them  in  such  a position?  How  do 
you  know  what  they’re  spending  money 
for,  and  how  do  they  determine  how 
money  is  to  be  spent?  These  are  only 
some  of  the  questions  which  every  stu- 
dent has  a right  to  ask  and  have  answered 
about  the  S.G.A. ’s  Executive  Council. 

You  and  all  other  undergraduate  stu- 
dents of  the  University  are  members  of 
the  Student  Government  Association,  and 
have  elected  this  group  of  twenty  stu- 
dents to  transact  your  affairs  and  spend 
your  money.  Four  of  this  group,  Presi- 
dent Louis  Eisenhauer,  Vice-President 
Marshall  Powell,  Secretary  Ellie  Hig- 
gons,  and  Treasurer  Frank  Forster,  were 
elected  in  the  general  elections  of  last 
spring,  in  which  3340  students  voted. 

Though  this  is  easily  the  greatest 
number  of  students  ever  to  vote  in  a 
campus  election  at  Maryland,  and  would 
seem  to  reflect  strong  student  awareness 
of  the  function  of  the  S.G.A.,  the  real 
tip-off  to  student  interest  in  the  organi- 
zation could  be  seen  graphically  at  the 
last  “Assembly”  at  which  time  the  newly 
elected  officers  took  their  oath  of  office. 
This  meeting  attracted  sixty  one  students. 

Perhaps  this  fluctuating  interest  is 
characteristic  of  the  typical  student  re- 
action to  his  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  a sad  outlook,  if  true. 

In  spite  of  the  many  functions  which 
it  has,  the  S.G.A.  can  not  be  considered  a 


by  George  Clieely 

self-governing  group.  It  acts  within  the 
existing,  yet  undefined  limits  of  the 
power  granted  by  the  Administration. 
The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Life 
has  supervision  over  all  student  activi- 
ties according  to  University  regulations, 
and  therefore  is  authoritative  in  matters 
with  which  the  S.G.A.  may  concern  itself. 
Since  requisitions  for  all  expenditures 
must  be  submitted  in  advance  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  Advisor  of  Stu- 
dent Accounts,  Dean  Geary  Eppley,  no 
student  funds  may  be  spent  without  ex- 
press authority  from  the  Administration. 
It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  the 
student  must  view  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association. 

Within  the  realm  of  the  S.G.A.  are  the 
arranging  of  such  annual  events  as 
Homecoming  and  the  Autumn  Carnival 
celebration.  Money  for  the  student  publi- 
cations, University  Theatre,  and  class 
dances  are  appropriated  by  the  S.G.A., 
again  with  the  approval  of  Dean  Eppley. 
May  Day,  All-Maryland  Dances,  and 
Clef  and  Key  shows  are  paid  for  with 
funds  appropriated  by  the  S.G.A.  from 
your  money.  Freshman  Orientation,  the 
M Book,  and  Gymkana  Club  and  Modem 
Dance  performances  are  paid  for  with 
your  Activities  Fee. 

Although  the  expenditure  of  the 
$100,000  involves  much  consideration  and 
effort,  it  is  based  on  a flexible  percentage 
scale  which  proportions  the  funds  in  a 
similar  manner  each  year.  Publications 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  total  fund,  which 
amounted  to  $58,000  in  1946  and  $71,000 
last  year.  The  proportional  scale  has 
granted  the  Terrapin  roughly  45%  of 
these  totals,  the  Diamondback  20%,  the 
Old  Line  10%,  the  University  Theatre 
4%,  and  the  four  classes  nearly  10%. 
After  these  initial  appropriations  funds 
are  granted  from  the  remainder  to  clubs 
and  organizations  upon  approval  of  the 
Council.  Men’s  and  Women’s  League  are 
given  sums  for  administrative  purposes 
and  additional  funds  are  given  to  S.G.A. 
committees,  such  as  the  Homecoming  and 
Autumn  Carnival  Committees  and  the 
Rally  Committee. 


On  addition  to  the  spending  of  funds 
the  S.G.A.  has  several  other  functions 
which  are  of  perhaps  more  concern  to 
the  interested  student.  It  was  the  S.G.A. 
which  aroused  Administrative  interest  in 
the  Cultural  Program.  Last'  fall,  after 
the  fiasco  of  lining  up  for  football  tic- 
kets, it  was  to  the  S.G.A.  that  Director 
of  Athletics  Walter  Driskill  turned  to 
for  advice  on  the  disposition  of  seats  for 
the  indoor  sports  season.  Their  answer 
of  “save  some  for  the  visitors,  some  for 
the  Alumni,  and  make  the  rest  first  come, 
first  served”  was  just  what  the  student 
body  had  in  mind.  Probably  here,  the 
Executive  Council  has  its  greatest  po- 
tential. It  can  speak  for  the  average 
student  with  a roar  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  in  the  long  corridors  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

The  organization  can  do  more  than 
just  speak.  It  was  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  S.G.A.,  Lou  Eisenhauer,  who 
convinced  the  Athletic  Board  that  stu- 
dent sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
having  this  year’s  Homecoming  at  a 
later  date  than  that  at  which  it  was 
originally  scheduled.  The  favorable  ac- 
tion of  the  Athletic  Board  and  the  sub- 
sequent appointment  of  Eisenhauer  as 
an  ex-officio  member  indicates  the  real 
desire  of  the  Administration  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

In  spite  of  the  many  functions  and  the 
widespread  power  of  the  S.G.A.’s  Execu- 
tive Council,  its  meetings  are  sparsely 
attended.  Average  attendance  over  the 
past  two  years  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty.  This  average  rises  twice  an- 
nually, when  budget  appropriations  are 
made  and  just  before  spring  elections. 

Probably  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  at- 
tend a regular  S.G.A.  meeting  sat  in  the 
basement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Build- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1947.  Over  one  hun- 
dred students  appeared  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  Election  Committee  on  the 
“attempted  Fraud”  in  the  S.G.A.  presi- 
dential primaries.  Dramatic  charges  and 
counter  charges  were  made  at  this  meet- 
( Continued  on  page  32) 
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Photo  Supplies 
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THE  UNSELFISH— 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

“Did  you  take  the  the  physical,”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,  and  to  my  relief  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  me.  Nothing  serious, 
that  is.  I could  hardly  wait  to  break  the 
news  to  him  but,  when  I did,  it  didn’t 
seem  to  cheer  him,  other  than  for  a brief 
happiness  that  I was  all  right.  He  con- 
tinued morose  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  during  successive  evenings.  I 
couldn’t  for  the  world  think  what  could 
be  the  matter.” 

She  paused  and  I could  see  her  lips 
falter. 

“Finally,  he  told  me  bluntly  that  he 
was  in  love  with  someone  else  and  that 
he  thought  it  best  that  we  break  our 
engagement.  I was  furious  and  told  him 
to  leave.  But  later,  when  I had  had  time 
to  think,  I knew  that  it  couldn’t  be  so, 
and  I wrote  him  letters  telling  him  that 
I was  sorry  for  having  gotten  angry. 
I asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  again. 
When  he  came  he  repeated  his  story  of 
not  loving  me  and  said  that  there  was 
no  use  of  our  seeing  each  other  any 
longer. 

“I  later  called  on  his  family,  but  they 
could  give  me  no  satisfactory  solution 
for  his  behavior.  He  had  told  them 
nothing.  It  was  then  I became  sus- 


picious and  felt  that  he  was  lying,  for 
some  reason  or  other.  I was  right;  he 
did  lie.  I realize  now  that  he  loved  me 
more  unselfishly  than  I had  ever 
dreamed  and  that  it  was  through  this 
love  that  I had  hurt  him  thoughtlessly. 
Yes,  it  was  this  very  love  which  had  torn 
us  apart.” 

“It  seems  to  me  he  treated  you  rather 
unfairly,”  I said. 

But  she  brushed  aside  my  words. 

“No,  it  was  I who  had  been  unfair. 
It  was  I who  didn’t  realize  the  extent  to 
which  his  love  would  go.  You  see,  I dis- 
covered later,  through  his  parents,  that 
he  also  had  been  ill,  but  he  had  tuber- 
culosis.” 


"Worms,  worms — all  the  time  we  get  these 
damn  worms!' 


— New  and  Used  Textbooks  — 

— School  Supplies  — 

MARYLAND  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

7501  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
(Opposite  South  Gate) 

Cash  Paid  For  Your  Old  Texts  and  Supplies 
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LIONEL’S  BODY  was  swaddled  in 
perspiration,  and  a warm  tear  of 
sweat  from  his  face  surprised  him  as 
it  tapped  the  typwriter  keys.  The  heat 
was  most  of  all  dissolving  at  the  base 
of  his  tongue,  then  rising  from  there 
into  his  forehead. 

Three  humid  nights  ago  he  had  left 
his  hotel  room.  He  had  walked  out  to 
the  Park  around  some  sox-t  of  gummy, 
clogged-up  lake,  where  the  lights 
shone  on  patches  of  leaves  too  greasy 
to  touch.  He  remembered  sitting  down 
on  a bench,  falling  asleep,  and  just 
like  that  the  idea  had  come  to  him.  He 
was  not  surprised.  When  he  was  a 
little  boy,  there  were  always  dreams 
of  writing  a fabulous  book  in  a bright 
green  jacket  that  peeled  off  to  white 
pages,  and  he  always  became  xich, 
famous,  and  . . . 

The  hotel  room  where  he  sat  grew 
darker.  He  tried  to  retrace  the  Park 
dream  for  the  thousandth  time  in 
three  days.  Pai'k,  asleep  on  the  bench, 
and  then  a dream  about  . . . about 
what?  Some  of  it  he  could  remember, 
the  fringed  edges  of  it.  Getting  the 
idea  of  his  life  and  typing  it  yes,  he 
could  remember  that.  Selling  it  right 
off  the  bat  to  a magazine,  that  too. 
But  the  Idea  itself,  the  big  red  dot  in 


The  Idea 


By  Mollee  Coppel 


the  center  was  missing  and  a fellow 
just  doesn’t  have  the  same  damned 
dream  three  nights  in  a row  if  it 
doesn’t  mean  anything.  Hadn’t  he  in 
the  past  months  awakened  from  sleep, 
sometimes  with  the  name  of  the  char- 
acter for  a story,  sometimes  with  a 
couplet  of  light  verse  riding  on  the 
brink  of  his  subconscious?  Then  why 
not  this,  for  this  was  big,  big  as  life. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
down  ten  stories.  As  purple  spii'als  of 
fever  twisted  near  his  eyes,  he  real- 
ized how  ill  he  was.  His  head  was 
swimming  in  a kid’s  kind  of  fever  that 
made  him  want  to  see  faces  in  the 
wall  paper  or  hear  voices  singing  off- 
key  somewhere  in  the  closet. 

I’m  tii-ed,  he  thought,  tired  and  hot. 
Tonight  I will  dream  it  again  and  to- 


morrow I will  not  remember.  I’ve  lost 
something  I’ve  never  owned.  He  raised 
his  hand  to  his  head.  No,  not  lost,  mis- 
placed; it’s  misplaced  somewhere  in 
my  head.  I’ve  lost  a glove  in  my  own 
house.  Or  perhaps  it  lies  in  another 
house,  the  house  with  the  furniture 
shrouded  in  sheets. 

He  had  to  get  away.  That  was  it. 
Dinner  in  New  York,  breakfast  in 
some  other  place  that  would  readily 
yield  him  his  Idea. 

At  the  window  he  braced  himself. 
Young  voices  were  behind  his  in  the 
room.  Lionel  looked  down  into  the 
street  and  saw  water.  It’s  still  Febru- 
ary, but  let’s  go  swimming  anyway. 
Won’t  be  cold  at  all  if  you  jump  right 
in  and  get  wet  all  at  once.  Go  ahead, 
I dare  you,  all  at  once. 

As  his  feet  pushed  away  the  sill  of 
the  window,  he  fell  sensing  he  was  not 
alone.  There  was  an  Idea  slowly  being 
platform-raised  from  his  mind,  slowly 
being  pushed  first  inward  and  then 
outward  like  a circle  on  a punch  board. 
I(j  freed  itself  of  him  entirely,  and  too 
late  Lionel  remembered  his  whole 
dream.  Side  by  side  the  two  drifted 
downward,  writer  and  a big  Idea,  big 
as  life. 

Bigger . . . 


UNIVERSITY  SHOP 

7421  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
College  Park,  Maryland 

(Next  to  Albrecht's) 

• 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  BRANDS 


Arrow  - McGregor  - Interwoven 
Swank  - Alligator  - Jarman 
and  many  others 


RULES  FOR 
CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 


1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  fac- 
simile to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield 
Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or 
facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publica- 
tion date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


WATCH  FOR  THE  WINNERS 
IN  NEXT  ISSUE 
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COLLEGE  PARK 
HAND  LAUNDRY 
and 

DRY  CLEANING 

Laundry  Work  Done  On  Premises 

4 Day  Laundry  Services 

3 Day  Dry  Cleaning  Service 

2 Day  Shoe  Repair  Service 

7315  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
College  Park,  Maryland 
UN.  7919 


you 

EVOORGr  EffT  ffl* 


LAUGHS 

To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us  your  best 
laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cellophane-wrapped  as- 
sortment cf  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted  each  month  by 
one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  the 
OLD  LINE  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  sub- 
mitted is  reserved.  All  Editor’s  decisions  are  final. 


THE  MONTH’S  WINNER 
by  Finnian  J.  Brigadoon 

“ You  can’t  arrest  me.  I come  from  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Maryland.” 

‘ ' • '‘SS'9  , . ,j_ 

“That’s  0.  K.  buddy,  we  ain’t  arresting  you,  for 
breeding  purposes.” 


You  might  be— if  you  love  onions  and  men  too! 
They  just  don’t  go  together,  Honey!  Unless,  that  is, 
you  keep  your  breath  sweet  with  yummy  Life  Savers. 
Then,  you’re  in  the  groove  right.  You  can  go  on  loving 
onions,  men,  and  of  course  you’ll  love  Life  Savers,  too. 
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gin  his  pet  anecdote  this  season?  It 
could  happen,  we  warn  you. 

Around  the  first  of  July,  the  Calvert 
Distillery  in  Relay,  near  Baltimore,  em- 
ployed a number  of  “college  boys”  for 
summer  work,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  difficult  to  tell  a barrel  of  bourbon 
from  a seat  in  a College  Park  classroom. 

The  significance  of  the  situation,  as 
you  must  realize,  is  little  less  than  tre- 
mendous. It  is  possible  that  when  dean 
slips  are  out  and  withdrawals  start, 
some  students  will  claim  that  they  be- 
came accustomed  to  close  association 
with  liquor  and  could  not  recondition 
themselves  to  study.  One  senior  in 
Education  has  been  heard  mumbling 
that  he  makes  more  money  at  the  dis- 
tillery than  he  will  when  he  starts  to 
teach.  Will  many  of  the  would-be  teach- 
ers become  bung-pullers  instead?  And 
what  of  the  oft-given  advice  that  stu- 
dents should  get  summer  jobs  in  fields 
close  to  those  of  their  chosen  vocations? 
Does  that  mean  that  drinking  has  final- 
ly been  given  status  as  a full-time  oc- 
cupation ? 

When  the  Calvert  people  want  tem- 
porary help  in  the  summer,  they  don’t 
advertise  for  “workers  desiring  tempo- 
rary employment,”  but  for  “college  stu- 
dents.” The  words  inflate  one’s  ego,  but 
the  work  soon  deflates  it.  The  only 
learning  necessary  is  the  ability  to  read 
numbers  and  count  barrels.  Occasional- 
ly it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  read  a 
hydrometer.  Most  of  the  work  consists 
of  pushing  barrels  up  on  ramps,  pulling 
the  bungs  out  of  barrels,  pouring  whis- 
key out  of  barrels,  pouring  whiskey  into 
barrels,  putting  bungs  into  barrels,  and 
pushing  barrels  down  off  ramps.  Or,  for 
variety,  sometimes  “bottles”  is  substi- 
tuted for  “barrels.”  “What,  no  tasters?” 
you  ask.  “No,  no  tasters,”  we  reply  with 
a sigh. 

— Dick  Carter 

★ 

Sign  on  Scotch  golf  course: 

Members  will  please  refrain  from 
picking  up  lost  balls  until  they  have 
stopped  rolling. 


People  grasping 
Cocktail  glasses 
Stand  in  gasping, 

Teeming  masses. 

People  smoking, 

People  drinking, 

Coughing,  choking, 

Getting  stinking. 

Some  discreetly 
Boiled  or  fried; 

Some  completely 
Ossified. 

Liquor  spilling, 

Trousers  sopping, 

Steady  swilling, 

Bodies  dropping. 

Glasses  falling 
On  the  floor, 

People  calling, 

“Drop  some  more.” 

Bodies  steaming, 

Morals  stretching, 

Women  screaming, 

Freshmen  retching. 

Heavy  smoking, 

Air  gets  thicker. 

Someone  croaking 
“No  more  liquor,”  . . . 

What?  What??? 

No 

more 

liquor  . . . 

People  snicker, 

Unbelieving, 

No  more  liquor? 

Let’s  be  leaving. 

No  more  drinking? 

Groans  and  hisses! 

What  a stinking 
Party  this  is. 

— Lampoon. 

Pinnacle  Of  Success 

Along  with  the  thrill  of  watching  a 
school  burn  down,  or  seeing  a faculty 
member  decapitated,  we  have  always 
cherished  an  ambition  to  read  our  par- 
ents’ report  cards.  Jack  Bulkley,  Mary- 
land student  has  reached  that  pinnacle 
of  success.  His  mother  is  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and,  as  next 
of  kin,  he  receives  his  mother’s  report 
cards  every  semester.  Our  sadistic  sense 
of  humor  leads  us  to  suggest  any  num- 
ber of  dirty  tricks  he  could  play,  but, 
knowing  Jack,  they’ve  probably  already 
been  tried. 

Which  Clock  Did  YOU  Watch? 

Maryland  scored  first,  five  minutes 
before  the  opening  kickoff  on  a 77-yard 
sustained  dnve  capped  by  Vic  Turyn’s 
30-yard  pass  to  Gambino  in  the  end  zone. 
Captain  Ed  Schwartz  missed  the  extra 
point  and  the  Terps  led  6-0. 

— Oct.  7,  1947.  THE  DIAMONDBACK 


"Ajax  Munitions  Company.  Bang!  Bang!" 


Freshman  Mixer 


"Ajax  Noiseless  Typewriters.  Snush!" 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 
ing.  But  the  highspot  of  the  evening  was 
reached  when  an  excited  pre-law  fresh- 
man took  the  floor  to  solemnly  declare 
that  it  was  “through  such  election  frauds 
that  the  Nazis  took  over  in  Germany.” 
Though  this  was  hardly  the  turning 
point,  the  S.G.A.  did  overrule  the  find- 
ings of  the  Election  Committee  and  voted 
to  hold  the  elections  again. 

It  was  at  this  same  meeting  that  Dr. 
H.  C.  Byrd  appeared  to  tell  the  S.G.A. 
that  they  had  been  granted  $40,000  too 
much  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  that  it  would  have  to  be  repaid.  The 
Veteran’s  Administration,  Dr.  Byrd  ex- 
plained, did  not  pay  for  the  Activity  Fees 
of  student  veterans  that  year,  since  the 
fee  was  not  compulsory.  This  administra- 
tive oversight  allowed  the  expenditure  of 
too  much  money  in  1947  and  is  being  cor- 
rected by  deductions  from  the  S.G.A. 
fund  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Meetings  such  as  this  one  are  a rarity, 
(of  course!),  and  it  is  at  the  normal 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  sessions  that  the  real 
business  of  the  S.G.A.  is  conducted.  Al- 
though only  Council  members  may  make 
motions  and  vote,  any  undergraduate 
student,  as  a member  of  the  S.G.A.,  may 
take  the  floor  and  join  in  debate.  Straw 
votes  are  frequently  asked  for  to  deter- 
mine student  opinion.  It  is  at  these  meet- 
ings that  your  money  is  appropriated, 
that  recommendations  are  made  to  the 
Administration,  that  committee  reports 
are  reviewed,  and  that  the  voice  of  the 
student  is  heard. 

But  whether  it  is  spending  $40,000  that 
it  doesn’t  have,  or  just  spending  hours 
in  the  tangles  of  parliamentary  proced- 
ure, the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil are  still  an  honest  attempt  at  student 
self-government.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  join 
in  that  “attempt.”  Remember — the  S.G.A. 
already  has  the  $80,000.  Put  in  your 
two  cents  and  tell  them  how  it  shall  be 
spent. 


Our  article  ends  here.  However,  you 
will  notice  that  it  doesn’t  quite  reach  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  Usually,  when  we 
are  faced  with  this  difficulty,  we  either 
“lead  it  out’’  or  write  a little  more  copy. 
But  this  summer  we  didn’t  have  much 
help  around  the  office,  and  we  were  aw- 
fully busy  meeting  the  deadline,  and  in 
the  rush,  we  just  didn’t  have  time  to 
write  anything  suitable  that  would  fit  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  article.  And  we  just 
couldn’t  lead  it,  because  it  was  over  two 
hundred  words  short.  So,  in  an  effort  to 
be  practical  as  well  as  accomodating, 
this  little  paragraph  represents  an  at - 
tempt  to  fill  up  the  space  as  well  as  in- 
form our  readers  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties normally  encountered  in  the  publish- 
ing of  a college  magazine. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Author  of 
"Mother  Is  Afraid 
of  Elephants" 

COLE  D.  GRAVES,  the  “D” 
stands  for  Duckingham  (“Don’t 
call  me  Ducky!”)  is  an  Old  Line 
discovery.  You’ll  find  his  story  on 
page  15. 

Always  anxious  to  dig  up  new 
talent,  your  editor  happened  on 
this  writer  by  the  merest  chance. 
Six  professional  pallbearers  (Mar- 
ty, Matt,  Mac,  Manny,  Moe  and 
Jack — “We  bury  them  all.”), 
friends  of  the  editor,  recommended 
him  to  us. 

“This  guy’s  a shut-in,”  they  said. 
“Phone  Lincoln  3578.”  (Inciden- 
tally, if  you  like  Cole’s  story,  call 
him  and  let  him  know.  We’d  ap- 
preciate it.) 

We  hold  great  hopes  for  Cole, 
and,  of  course,  his  story  is  only 
the  first  of  a series.  He’s  got  two 
more  stories  on  the  fire  now.  The 
first,  scheduled  for  publication 
soon,  is  tentatively  titled  “I  Was 
Just  A Footnote  For  Dr.  Kinsey.” 

Be  sure  to  watch  for  this  excit- 
ing new  author. 


Author  of 
"Mr.  Saroyan, 

Where  Are  You?" 

DICK  DUNLAP,  grinning  fiend- 
ishly, volunteered  to  write  his  own 
eulogy.  However,  we  dissuaded 
him  by  letting  him  write  material 
for  the  “New  Line”  column.  Dick, 


whose  weekly  lash  at  campus  af- 
fairs has  endeared  him  to  many 
Diamondback  readers,  and  conse- 
quently gained  supporters  for  his 
theory  that  the  aforementioned 
publication  should  be  printed  with 
adrenalin  instead  of  ink. 

Dick  tells  many  stories  about  a 
contemporary  writer  with  whom 
he  sometimes  associates.  Dick  has 
great  regard  for  this  person  who, 
incidentally,  resides  a few  blocks 
from  Dick’s  home  in  Baltimore. 
Frankly,  we  think  that  Dick  is  just 
softening  us  up  in  advance  of  his 
bringing  this  unknown  to  work  for 
us.  If  he  comes  though,  he’ll  have 
to  give  his  full  name — none  of  this 
H.  L.  stuff  like  Dick  has  been  call- 
ing him. 


Author  of 
"The  Stranger" 

AL  COHEN  forsakes  the  draw- 
ing board  this  time  and  surprises 
even  us  by  authoring  “The  Stran- 
ger” on  page  7.  Al,  who  for  a con- 
siderable period  has  been  explain- 
ing Diamondback  editorials 
through  the  medium  of  his  spark- 
ling cartoons,  also  doubles  as  the 
“Old  Line”  Art  Editor. 

Al,  using  an  alias,  sneaked  the 
manuscript  into  the  files  one  day 
while  the  editors  were  resting  their 
eyes.  Shortly  following  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  story  and  the  sub- 
sequent vigorous  discussion  of  its 
merits,  Al  stepped  out  of  his  custo- 
mary artistic  character  and  strong- 
ly aserted  that  he  thought  “the 
thing  was  pretty  damn  good.”  Sus- 
picion welling  up  in  us,  we  queried 
Al  about  his  unusual  interest  in 
this  new  writer.  He  finally  ad- 
mitted he  was  the  author.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  honesty,  we  printed 
the  story.  Anyway,  Al  would  have 
quit  if  we  hadn’t. 
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J^LWAYS  MILDER  [BETTER  TASTING  fJOOIEH  SMOKING 


CO-STARRINC  IN  WALTER  WANGER  S 


TAP  ROOTS  v 

COLOR  BY  TECHNICOLOR  ^ ' ""v 


A UNIVERSAL  INTERNATIONAL  RELEASE 
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WHY...  I smoke  Chesterfield 


( FROM  A SERIES  OF  STATEMENTS  BY  PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMERS  ) 


“Liggett  & Myers  buy  as  fine  tobacco  as 
there  is  grown.  They  buy  only  mild,  sweet 
cigarette  tobacco. 

“I  smoke  only  Chesterfield  cigarettes  and 
I have  smoked  them  right  from  the  start.” 


T08ACCO  FARMER,  MUUINS.  S.  C. 


CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST  - See  Page  29" 
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l/CW  QY7ME/DOSE/ 


rW/VW  LEG  PS  THROUGH  ' WU  | 

CAG£  DOOR— CRASHES  THROUGH  TH[  RUNWAY  S£HC£.'Ji 


STEADY,  GIRL,  STEADY. . 

NOW  BACK  INTO  THE 
^ RUNWAY. . . AND  TRY 
V YOUR  NEW  CAGE  ‘ 


LOOKS  LIKE  SHE'S 
GOING  TO  OBEY  ! 


£XP£#/£//C£  A5 
7H£  3££T  r£//C//££* 
LONG  EXPERIENCE  HAS 
taught  Clyde  Gordon 
NEVER  TO  SHOW  FEAR  TO 
AN  ANIMAL. HE  STANDS 
HIS  GROUNO...  SPEAKING 
SOFTLY,  INSISTENTLY...  WHILE 
DIVERTING  HER  ATTENTION 
WITH  BROOM  HANDLE  . 


NO  — that's  THE 

WORST  THING 
^ I COULD  DO ! 


RUN, 

CHIEF 


TRUE,  TOO,  IN  CHOOSING 
A CIGARETTE!  WITH  SMOKER 
AFTER  SMOKER  WHO  TRIED  AND 
COMPARED-CAMELS  ARE  THE 
“CHOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE"! 


B.  J.  Reynold* Tobacco  Co.,  Winston -Halem.  N.  C. 


1 I'VE  LEARNED  I 
FROM  EXPERIENCE 
THAT  MILD,  FULL- 
FLAVORED  CAMELS 
SUIT  ME  TO 
A'T'! 


T for  Taste ... 

T for  Throat 

. . . that’s  your  prov- 
ing ground  for  any 
cigarette.  See  if 
Camels  don’t  suit  your 
“T-Zone”  to  a “T.” 


General  Curator  and  Director 
Staten  Island  Zoo 


Zoo  Curator  Clyde  Gordon  says : 


According 

to  a Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE 
CAMELS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  CIGARETTE 

When  113,597  doctors  were 
asked  by  three  independent 
research  organizations  to  name 
the  cigarette  they  smoked, 
more  doctors  named  Camel 
than  any  other  brand ! 


^THAT  WAS  CLOSE,  CHIEF.  T THANKS. 

BUT  YOU  SURE  HANDLED  ) EXPERIENCE 
THINGS  RIGHT!. ..HAVE  VCOMES  IN  HANDY 
A CAMEL1.  ^ nr-^^— WHETHER  YOU'RE 
HANDLING  ANIMALS  OR 
CHOOSING  A CIGARETTE 
THAT'S  WHY  I SMOKE  CAMELS1 


TURKEY  AMI  TESTITIO 


November,  we  note,  is  the  month  of  Thanksgiving, 
Give  thanks  that  our  Terps,  bless  ’em  all,  are  still 
living, 

Thanks  be  that  our  gentlemen  still  have  the  brawn 
To  arise,  after  having  been  smeared  on  some  lawn, 
Husky  and  healthy,  not  scrawny  and  skinny, 

Give  thanks  for  Vic  Turyn,  sing  psalms  for  Gene 
Kinney, 

For  Tommy  McHugh, 

And  the  other  guys,  too. 

Give  thanks  for  our  pep  rallies,  when  they  are  legal, 
Our  team  is  red  hot — and  so  is  Herb  Siegel, 

So  “Rah ! Rah,  kids,  Rah !” — to  quote  him  verbatim, 
And  “Goodie!”  for  Stella;  three  cheers  for  Jim 
Tatum. 

December,  not  April’s  the  month  that’s  most  cruel, 
Deprived  then  are  we  of  our  weekend  game  fuel, 
No  stick-whirling  lasses, 

No  lateral  passes, 

No  frustrated  fumbling, 

And  no  end-zone  grumbling. 

All  secret  plays  hatched, 

And  knee  caps  detached, 

Clean  sport,  it  is  verily, 

And  rivalries  patched, 

(Well,  at  least,  temporarily.) 

— Mollee  Coppel 


Bappety  ham! 
Kappetv  ham! 
Yuika  iniieka. 
Yu<‘ka  imicka. 
Yip  yap  yam! 


Yip  yap  yo. 
Yip  yap  ya! 
B«(»m-a-ricka. 
Boom-a-rieka. 
La  do  da! 
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KEEP 

PHYSICALLY 

FIT 

BY 

BOWLING 

AT 

UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING  ALLEYS 


Charles  A.  Gentile 
Warfield  1247  — College  Park 


NELSON  MOTORS 
Studebaker  Sales  and  Service 


“Tell  me  honey,  is  it  me  or  my 
new  STUDEBAKER  you  love?" 

7215  Baltimore  Ave.  — Un.  8600 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


What’s  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on  any- 
thing . . . Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop 
it  at  the  campus  post  office  today 


Deal"  Sir: 

I was  much  interested  in  your  maga- 
zine and  having  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover,  I would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
answer  the  questions  on  the  back  cover. 
I do  not  have  a Chesterfield  wrapper, 
but  since  I am  so  early  in  answering, 
this  oversight  may  be  overlooked. 

Answers  as  follows:  Some  may  be  a 
little  too  quick  for  you,  so  follow  closely. 

(A)  The  answer  is  red  coats,  get  it? 
Red  Coats,  like  the  Red  Coats  are  com- 
ing. Of  course,  you  only  see  one  coat,  the 
girl’s,  but  how  do  we  know  what  P.  V. 
Hardy  is  holding  in  the  other  hand  ? It’s 
a red  coat.  Get  it?  The  red  coats  fell  in 
’76.  Hardly  a man  is  now  alive  . . . that’s 
Longfellow. 

(B)  This  one  was  a little  harder.  I 
had  to  find  three  letters  that  sort  of 
stood  out.  This  is  obviously  the  WHY  in 
WHY  I Smoke  Chesterfields. 

(C)  This  one  was  the  old  snaperoo.  I 
figure  if  they  give  something  away, 
there’s  got  to  be  a catch  to  it.  And  I 
know  what  it  is.  The  girl  only  has  nine 
fingers.  Get  it?  Seven  show  white  and 
two  brown  (tobacco  stains).  It’s  easy 
when  you  know  how. 

Most  kindly  yours, 

“DROOP”  MORRIS 

P.  S. — I will  stop  in  for  the  cigarettes 
next  week.  No  sense  in  your  sendin’  ’em. 

Reader  Morris  has  come  up  with  an 
ingenious  answer  which,  while  complete- 
ly unique,  is  slightly  incorrect.  BUT 
A BOX  OF  SNICKERS  TO  THAT 
GENTLEMAN,  for  a nice  try.  And  a 
reminder  that  in  this  and  every  issue 
there’s  a new  contest.  Keep  trying! — 
Eds. 


Dear  Art, 

I think  your  magazine  is  just  peachy 
swell  but  sometimes  I get  the  feeling 
that  I’ve  read  the  jokes  before.  If  you 
could  correct  this  difficulty  I feel  certain 
that  your  mag  will  be  peachy  swell. 

CLYDE  HOULE 

* * * 

We  sometimes  get  that  feeling  our- 
selves.— Eds. 


Dear  Editor: 

Upon  reading  the  cartoons  in  the  latest 
issue  (Vol.  XV,  No.  1)  I was  very  sur- 
prised to  note  that  you  had  left  out  two 
of  the  most  frequently  used  ways  of 
answering  the  phone. 

“Calvert  Hall,  who  in  the  hall  do  you 
want  ?” 

“Heaven,  which  angel  do  you  want?” 

I remain  one  of  your  ardent  readers, 

F.  WILLIAM  TRIPP 

P.  S. — I am  very  sorry  I cannot  name 
the  sorority  from  which  I heard  the  lat- 
ter answer. 


“Calvert  Hall,  who  in  the  hall  do 
you  want?” 

“Heaven,  which  angel  do  you  want?” 
Glad  to  oblige. — Eds. 


Dear  Editor: 

The  oil  pressure  relief  spring  and  oil 
pressure  relief  valve  ordered  for  your 
Utility  Four  have  been  received  at  this 
office  and  you  may  pick  them  up  at  any 
time  convenient  to  you.  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  our  invoice  covering  same.  If 
you  prefer,  we  will  mail  them  to  you 
C.  0.  D. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  ROBINSON 

There  seems  to  be  a mix-up  here  some- 
where.— Eds. 

All  printable  letters  submitthd  to  this 
column  will  most  likely  be  printed — Ed. 
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We’ve  got  a coat  of  arms 
now!  Well,  at  least  we’ve 
got  a guy  in  a coat  who  is 
carrying  a gun.  He’s  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column  and 
he’s  called  an  Old  Liner — 
note  the  tie  in — clever  eh? 
Gib  Crockett,  famous  syndi- 
cated sports  cartoonist, 
sketched  the  running  rifle- 
man for  what  was  no  doubt 
a good  reason.  Anyway  he’s 
ours  now,  and  he’ll  be  chas- 
ing Red  Coats  across  our 
pages  until  we  tell  him  the 
war  is  over. 

Between  the  covers  this 
month,  a communist  reveals 
the  gripping  story  of  his  life 
. . . Mystery  reaches  un- 
precedented heights  in  the 
suspense-laden  thriller  en- 
titled Paste  . . . Nine  aircrash 
survivors  live  on  borrowed 
time  and  bought  nicotine 
sticks  ...  A few  million  pea- 
nuts appear  and  disappear 
overnight,  and  there  are  no 
elephants  for  many  miles. 
But  that’s  not  all.  We  have 
statues  that  walk  by  night 
and  buses  that  pass  on  the 
right.  In  the  fiction  field  we 
have  just  about  everything. 

And  in  the  factual  depart- 
ment, the  fabulous  career  of 
our  boxing  coach,  Heinie  Mil- 
ler, is  told  blow-by-blow. 
Don’t  miss  the  report  of  an 
exclusive  interview  with  the 
Sage  of  Baltimore,  H.  L. 
Mencken.  The  author  of 
“The  American  Language” 
has  a lot  to  say  about  our 
state’s  educational  system. 

Of  course,  there’s  our  last 
page  which  has  been  left 
blank  because  countless  psy- 
chologists say  that  more 
people  like  white  better  than 
any  other  color. 
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Rammer  Jammer,  llgl>. 

GRANTED,  THE  TITLE  FOR  THIS 
magazine  isn’t  exactly  red  hot.  But  since 
the  Terrapin  and  the  Diamondback  al- 
ready existed,  and  there  being  no  more 
synonyms  for  turtle,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  present  name  Old  Line. 

Of  course,  we  could  retitle  it  the 
Oyster,  or  the  Ocean,  both  of  which  are 
just  as  closely  related  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  the  names  of  the  two 
aforementioned  publications. 

Then  again,  the  derivation  of  our  title 
has  more  prestige  connected  with  its 
background.  It  would  be  a platitude,  how- 
ever, to  relate  the  oft-told  tale  of  how 
Maryland  became  the  Old  Line  State 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Anyway, 
our  name  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  worst, 
nor,  as  you  probably  have  concluded, 
the  best. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  University 
of  Mississippi  Hi  Y’all — “About  Y’all  for 
Y’all,  by  Y’all — with  columns  called 
“Listen  Y’all,”  and  letters  from  y’all. 
Take  it  from  us  all,  it’s  not  only  the  title 
of  this  one  that  confuses  us  all. 

Whatever  else  he  may  be  called,  the 
person  who  named  Bradley  U’s  Ugh  is 
a pure  genius.  After  all,  what  possi- 
bilities are  left  for  criticism?  The  only 
comment  open  is  too  obvious  for  even 
the  most  crude  (ugh)  wit  to  elaborate 
upon. 

Rammer  Jammer  from  Alabama  must 
have  indeed  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  some 
now  forgotten  student  of  rhyme.  Perhaps 
though,  the  name  followed  the  writing  of 
its  column  entitled  “Ramifications,”  and 
the  interesting  review  of  music  “Ram 
Boogie.”  The  magazine  was  entered  as 
second  class  matter  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  Post  Office  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3,  1879.  No 
one  knows  what  class  it  may  be  by  now. 

From  M.  I.  T.  comes  a vestige  of  the 
old-time  witch  hunts  which  at  one  time 
were  the  vogue  in  Massachusetts.  Aimed 
possibly  to  enchant  the  students,  or  to 
throw  a mis-spell  over  them,  the  Voo  Doo 
very  nearly  accomplishes  this  purpose — 
and  without  photographs. 

Finally  arises  the  questions  of  the 
mysterious  origin  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Ski  U Mah.  Max  Schulman 
claimed  it  was  an  old  Indian  word  mean- 
ing something.  We  prefer  to  think  of  it 
simply — Ham,  U Iks,  spelled  backwards. 

— Charles  Schaeffer. 


A man  and  his  wife,  starting  on  a trip 
to  Duluth,  Minn.,  arrived  at  the  station 
one  minute  before  train  time.  He  rushed 
up  to  the  ticket  window,  and  blurted, 
“Two-to -Duluth!" 

“Tweedle-de-dee!”  answered  the  ticket 
agent.  “Where  do  you  want  to  go?” 

★ 

Student:  Do  you  think  there’s  a 

chance  for  my  story  to  get  in  your  maga- 
zine?” 

Editor:  There  may  be.  I’m  not  going 
to  live  forever. 


Wa  riling  ... 

LAST  SPRING  there  was  quite  a hull- 
abaloo about  benches  being  placed 
around  the  campus.  The  Diamondback 
announced  in  a number  of  issues  that 
there  would  be  benches.  Some  alert  stu- 
dents spotted  a pile  of  them  stacked  up 
behind  Morrill  Hall,  a few  of  the  more 
energetic  dragged  one  or  two  off  the 
pile  and  sat  on  them,  but  there  was  no 
organized  distribution  or  placement.  Now 
the  benches  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
disrepute.  There  are  a few  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  they  are  not  being  used. 
Not  during  the  daytime  anyway. 

What  the  leg  weary  students  are  wait- 
ing for,  are  a series  of  brick  walls  that 


are  being  built  around  the  Speech  build- 
ing and  the  Dining  Hall  extension.  Then 
on  some  cold,  winter  morning  they  can 
sit  on  the  cold  bricks  while  waiting  for 
classes  or  while  waiting  for  the  Dining 
Hall  to  open. 

We  don”t  know  if  it’s  a habit  peculiar 
to  Maryland  students,  sitting  on  cold 
bricks  and  cold  stones,  but  frankly,  we’re 
worried.  We  understand  there  is  some 
sort  of  annoying  physical  affliction  atten- 
dant upon  exposing  the  body  to  cold 
stones.  We’ll  have  to  check  with  the  In- 
firmary soon  and  find  out  if  there’s  been 
any  rise  in  the  number  of  such  cases.  All 
we  can  do  in  the  meanwhile  is  utter  a 
word  of  warning.  Remember,  if  you  sit 
on  those  cold  brick  walls,  you’ll  come  to 
no  good  end. — Don  Mortimer. 


Shakes  ... 

IN  BALTIMORE  NOT  LONG  AGO, 
I was  waiting  at  a bus  stop  when  a man 
about  sixty,  wearing  khaki  trousers,  a 
soiled,  slept-in,  white  shirt,  and  a ragged 
sport  coat,  approached  me. 

Extending  his  shaking  hands,  he 
pleaded,  “Say  mister,  could  you  spare 
fifty  cents  so  I could  get  a drink  to  stop 
the  shakes?” 

After  several  minutes  of  persuasive 
“sales  talk”  on  his  part,  I finally  gave 
in.  He  thanked  me,  turned  quickly  on  his 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


Sara  Shields  . . . 


JOHN  ROBERT  POWERS,  of 
model  agency  fame,  spotted  Miss 
Sara  Shields,  freshman  Tri  Delt 
pledge,  long  before  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  our  photographer,  A1 
Danegger,  on  the  job. 

Miss  Shields,  who  spent  part  of  the 
past  summer  at  his  agency,  plans  to 
return  in  the  future  to  the  firm  and 
continue  as  a Power’s  model.  Until 
entering  the  University  this  fall 
Sara’s  weight  was  115  pounds.  The 
loss  of  5 pounds  since  then  remains 
unexplained.  She  admits  happily 
though,  that  the  hustle  of  life  at 
Maryland  has  not  shrunk  her  5-foot. 
5-inch,  lithesome  length. 

Sara,  friends  tell  us,  has  techni- 
color eyes  that  alternately  flash  green, 
blue,  and  hazel,  depending  upon  her 
mood.  We  believe  it. 
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Buy  a Nationally-Known  Brand 
From 

UNIVERSITY  SHOP 

COLLEGE  PARK.  MD. 
(Next  to  Post  Office) 

"The  Maryland  Haberdashery ” 


FASANKO 
MOTOR  SALES 


Chrysler  - Plymouth 

COLLEGE  PARK 


J.  M.  Fasanko,  Prop. 


For  All  Your  Needs 
SEE  US 

We  Carry  a Full  Line  of 
School  Supplies,  Dry 
Goods  and  Notions 

COLLEGE  PARK 
VARIETY  STORE 
7319  Baltimore  Boulevard 

(Next  to  College  Park  Cleaners) 


Buy  Right 
Buy  At 

Wright's 


Cameras  - Projectors 


8638  COLESVILLE  ROAD 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Telephone:  Sh.  1515 


the  new  line 


( Continued  from  page  4) 
heels,  and  hurried  down  the  street.  As 
my  bus  pulled  to  the  curb,  I noticed  that 
the  man  passed  the  nearest  bar  and 
headed  into  a lunchroom. 

Several  days  later  on  the  same  corner 
the  same  shoddily-dressed  man  made  the 
same  request  with  the  same  sad  story. 

“Just  a minute,”  I said.  “A  few  days 
ago  I gave  you  fifty  cents  for  a drink 
and  I noticed  that  you  passed  the  bar 
and  went  into  that  lunchroom  down  the 
block.” 

“Yes,  I guess  I did,”  he  answered, 
taken  by  surprise. 

“I  thought  you  wanted  the  money  for 
a drink,”  I added,  perplexed. 

“Well,”  the  old  man  replied,  “you  see, 
it’s  this  way.  When  I ask  a man  for 
dough  and  I tell  him  it’s  for  a drink — 
well,  he  feels  that  I’m  at  least  truthful 
. . . Hell,  I don’t  even  drink!” 

— Harry  Ortiz. 


Shackle,  gook  . . . 

DID  YOU  EVER  NOTICE  the  number 
of  automotive  oddities  around  the  cam- 
pus? Did  you  ever  try  to  find  some  of 
them  and  get  a better  look?  I did. 

The  hunt  began  one  rainy,  cold  Tues- 
day, last  month.  If  someone  sitting  in  a 
car  on  any  of  the  parking  lots  noticed 
a sinister  fellow,  notebook  and  pencil  in 
hand,  slushing  around  in  the  mud  and 
precipitation,  he  is  now  assured  that  guy 
was  not  a cop  looking  for  prospective 
ticket  holders.  It  was  me.  I went  through 
so  many  alphabetical  parking  lots  that 
day,  I thought  I was  taking  a Cook’s 
Tour  of  the  bureaus  located  just  a score 
miles  away. 

However,  on  such  jaunts  one  learns 
many  interesting  (?)  facts.  It  now  be- 
comes my  job  to  pass  them  on  to  you. 
Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  at  least  three  hack  admirals  attend- 
ing the  U.  of  M.?  Anyhow,  that’s  what 
I supposed,  for  parked  in  the  aforesaid 
lots  are  three  cabs  of  various  ages  and 
various  conditions  of  servitude,  appro- 
priately tagged  “Off  Duty.”  The  owner 
of  one  is  a member  of  the  Silver  Spring 
Volunteer  Fire  Dept.,  in  case  anybody 
cares. 


A little  farther  on  through  the  muck, 
I found  a truly  regal  piece  of  machinery 
—a  Rolls-Royce.  It  would  probably  be 
hard  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  to  see  what 
a “cow  college”  student  could  be  doing 
with  this  definitely  unproletarian  vehicle. 
But  farm  profits  are  high  these  days 
you  know. 

This  monster,  with  its  black  body  and 
chrome  hood  and  grill,  is  a complicated 
car  to  drive — or  at  least  it  seems  to  be 
— for  it  has  three  patriotic  tail  lights, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  no  less  than  six 
gauges,  several  knobs  and  handles  on  the 
dash,  and  a really  frightening  contrap- 
tion where  the  horn  ought  to  be.  In  case 
you  don’t  get  along  with  your  chauffeur, 
there’s  a glass  partition  separating  the 
front  and  back  seats.  This  way  you  can’t 
hear  what  you’re  calling  each  other. 
A specimen  such  as  this,  although  it 
looks  more  like  a hearse,  really  brings 
back  nostalgic  memories  of  the  Capone 
era.  In  fact,  Honest  A1  probably  shot  his 
best  cops  from  one  just  like  it.  To  add 
the  final  touch  of  the  bourgeois  atmos- 
phere, the  doors  are  embellished  with  a 
coat  of  arms  and  the  Latin  caption,  “In 
Hie  Signo  Vinces,”  the  meaning  of  which 
I am  too  lazy  to  look  up. 

Well,  when  I figured  I’d  had  enough 
of  a drenching,  I slushed  homeward  with 
my  notebook  and  myself  waterlogged,  but 
still  full  of  devotion  to  duty. 

Still,  I did  not  feel  that  my  expedition 
had  been  completely  successful.  There 
was  still  one  type  of  car  which  I had  not 
found — the  hot  rod.  These  are  cars  owned 
by  people  who  think  that  the  engineers 
at  G.  M.,  Ford,  etc.,  have  oatmeal  for 
brains  and  excuses  for  intellects;  these 
folks  think  that  our  present-day  car  is 
not  good  enough,  fast  enough,  or  styled 
correctly. 


If  you  start  to  walk  across  the  street, 
see  nothing  coming,  but  then  get  run 
over,  99  chances  out  of  101,  that  was  a 
hot  rod.  Why  the  Air  Force  should  waste 
so  much  money  building  planes  to  pene- 
trate the  sonic  wall  is  beyond  me.  Any 
hot  rod  pilot  worth  his  weight  in  carbon 
monoxide  will  tell  you  he  crashed  that 
years  ago. 

Anyway,  still  another  day  of  search 
was  needed  before  yours  truly  got  hold 
of  some  dope  on  the  U.  of  M.  variety. 
The  quest  was  rewarded  during  a noc- 
turnal interview  with  a hot  rod  expert. 
A1  Corbin,  who  with  Ace  Vinson,  runs 
the  Ace  Speed  Equipment  Co.  of  College 
Park.  This  guy  told  me  there  was  no 
real,  honest-to-goodness  hot  rod  on  the 
campus,  although  several  Old  Liners  had 
made  attempts  in  that  direction.  To  ex- 
plain his  point,  I was  taken  on  a tour 
through  Parking  Lot  “V”  and  the  follow- 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Photo  by  Bodine 


Says  II.  L.  Mencken: 

In  religion  I am  a complete  skeptic, 
as  my  father  and  grandfather  were  be- 
fore me.  But  I have  no  prejudice  against 
theology,  and  get  on  with  the  clergy  very 
amicably.  In  politics  I am  a libertarian. 
That  is,  I believe  thoroughly  in  the  strict 
limitation  of  governmental  powers.  1 am 
thus  opposed  to  all  the  paternalisms  now 
prevailing,  whether  Communism,  Nazism, 
Fascism,  or  the  New  Deal.  / believe  in 
free  speech  to  the  limit  of  the  unendur- 
able. I am  in  grave  doubt  that  the  so- 
called  democracy  of  the  United  States 
will  last  much  longer.  It  is  a set-up  for 
demagogues  and  they  have  pretty  well 
wrecked  it.  But  the  country  itself  seems 
to  me  pretty  well  bullet-proof , and  my 
guess  is  that  it  will  come  out  of  the  mess 
very  little  damaged.  In  the  long  run,  I 
believe,  the  obviously  stupid  and  incom- 
petent will  be  disfranchised,  and  some 
effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  birth 
rate  among  them.  Personally,  1 am  in 
favor  of  offering  them  cash  in  hand  for 
their  consent  to  be  sterilized.  That  will 
bring  them  in  by  the  millions,  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  giving  discretion  to  public 
agencies,  all  of  which  are  muddle-headed 
and  most  of  which  are  corrupt. 


H.  L.  : Diplomas  for  Idiots 

Skeptic  Mencken,  author  of  “The  American  Language.** 
would  combine  the  University  of  Maryland  with  Johns 
Hopkins --an  exclusive  interview  by  Dick  Dunlap 


“I  HAVE  AN  APPOINTMENT  TO 
SEE  MR.  MENCKEN.” 

The  secretary  looked  up  from  her 
work,  gave  me  a fast  once-over  and 
replied, 

“Oh  yes,  you’re  the  young  man  from 
Johns  Hopkins.  Have  a seat  and  he’ll 
be  with  you  in  just  a minute.” 

I waved  my  black  and  gold  tie  under 
her  nose  and  replied, 

“No,  I’m  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. The  Old  Line.” 

She  looked  slightly  disappointed.  “The 
seersucker  suit  fooled  me,”  she  said,  and 
then  returned  to  her  work.  After  a few 
minutes  the  door  opened  and  the  “Sage 


of  Hollins  Street”  came  into  the  outer 
office. 

“I’ll  be  with  you  in  just  a moment,” 
he  said,  “I  have  to  see  the  editor  about 
Saturday’s  issue.”  He  stuck  his  head  in 
the  editor’s  office  door  and  said,  “I  think 
I’ll  cover  the  Thurmond  and  Warren 
speeches  this  weekend.”  A voice  from 
within,  obviously  looking  forward  to 
something  juicy,  shouted,  “Going  to  tear 
them  to  pieces,  Henry?”  Henry  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  smiled.  “Not  too 
much.”  He  turned  to  me  and  motioned 
for  me  to  follow  him  into  the  editor’s 
conference  room.  Choosing  two  of  the 
large,  overstuffed  chairs  in  the  corner, 


we  sat  down  and  began  to  talk.  The  talk 
lasted  for  approximately  three  hours  and 
ranged  from  education  to  politics.  It 
started  with  a discussion  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

“I  have  a great  deal  of  respect  for 
your  president,  Dr.  Byrd,”  began  Mr. 
Mencken.  “He  and  I have  been  friends 
for  years.  I like  his  ideas  on  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  his  political  views. 
But,  for  the  University,  I cannot  under- 
stand why  a state  of  this  size  must  sup- 
port two  universities  the  size  of  Mary- 
land and  Johns  Hopkins.  I cannot  under- 
stand why  we  need  a university  of  9,000 
( Continued  on  page  17) 
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NOTHING  EVER  HELD 
YOU  LIKE  PASTE 

by  Betty  Getz 

Pen  Sketch  by  Dave  Groves 


IT  WAS  GOING  TO  BE  a perfect 
murder.  I had  been  planning  it  for  years, 
and  now  the  time  had  come.  Of  course 
you  realize  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
homicide.  Any  fool  can  shoot  someone 
down,  but  only  we  intellects  can  kill  for 
the  pure  joy  of  accomplishment. 

I had  it  all  planned,  and  to  help  me 
carry  out  the  details,  I had  selected 
Bedoo,  who  was  a slightly  inferior  in- 
tellect with  a talent  for  the  tambourine. 
I had  promised  him  a recital  at  Carnegie 
Hall  if  he  would  go  along  with  me. 

And  now  it  was  underway — the  whole 
magnificent  plan.  The  body  of  Rodger 
Melon  lay  crumpled  on  the  floor  in  one 
corner  of  my  spacious  42-room  penthouse 
apartment.  Bedoo  was  nervous. 

“Do  you  think  it  went  alright?”  he 
asked. 

“Perfectly,”  I replied  in  my  smooth, 
cultured  voice,  “What  could  go  wrong? 
A perfect  murder.  No  clues  and  no  mo- 
tive. It  was  a stroke  of  genius  using  the 
paste.  Simply  stuff  Melon’s  nose  and 
mouth  with  it  and  he  dies  of  suffocation. 
Then  we  replace  the  paste-pot,  and  no 
one  will  ever  discover  what  we  have 
done.” 

But  still  Bedoo  was  taking  it  badly. 
We  shoved  the  body  under  the  bathtub 
and  returned  to  the  living  room.  Bedoo 
sat  on  a hassock  playing  Marche  Mili- 
taire  on  the  tambourine. 

He  looked  up  with  his  bright,  intel- 
lectual eyes.  “Are  you — are  you  sorry 
we  did  it?  Why  should  it  have  been  poor 
old  Melon?  Merely  because  the  chap  was 
a football  player  is  no  reason  to  do  him 
in;  and  your,  ugh — new  scheme  is 
horrible.” 

Yes,  my  new  scheme  was  horrible,  but 
it  was  the  crowning  touch.  To  have  Melon 
under  the  bathtub  and  then  to  invite  his 
family  up  to  take  baths!  Gad,  what  a 
clever,  intellectual  idea! 

The  buzzer  rang  a few  minutes  later 
and  it  was  Johnson  the  valet  returning. 
“Gentlemen,  it  took  me  all  afternoon,  but 
I finally  found  that  special  soap  you 
like.”  He  went  to  place  it  in  the  bathroom 
and  returned  at  once.  “But  sir,  I thought 
you  had  decided  to  take  showers  and 
now  you’ve  moved  all  the  towels  to  the 
bathroom.  And  everything  looked  so  nice, 
too.”  He  was  pouting. 

“We  changed  our  minds,”  I cut  in 
shortly. 


Immediately  thereafter,  J.  P.  Melon, 
Sr.,  and  J.  P.  Melon,  Jr.,  arrived.  Very 
dull  fellows,  both.  I was  happy  to  see 
Sherlock  Spade  enter.  Spade  was  my 
ideal,  the  only  one  I had  ever  considered 
my  equal.  He  had  been  a janitor  in  my 
prep  school  and  we  had  spent  hours  to- 
gether loading  garbage  as  he  told  me 
his  ideas  of  life.  And  now  if  he  only 
knew! 

I was  a little  disappointed  in  the  way 
the  whole  party  turned  out.  The  Melons 
kept  waiting  for  young  Rodger  to  come, 
Bedoo  sat  staring  at  everyone,  lapsing 
into  Marche  Militaire,  and  Spade  eyed 
me  wonderingly.  I splashed  gaily  in  the 
tub. 

When  I emerged,  I noticed  Spade  talk- 
ing to  Bedoo  in  the  corner.  Bedoo  was 
shaken.  Spade  advanced  toward  me. 
“How  come  a bathtub  affair  now? 
What’s  the  special  occasion?” 

“Oh,”  I replied,  “there’s  no  real 
reason.  Bedoo  and  I are  going  up  to 
Maine  for  a few  days  and  we  decided  to 
wash  before  we  left.  That’s  all.”  But 
Spade  had  unnerved  even  me. 

We  sat  around  talking  awhile,  I could 
see  Bedoo’s  horrified  look  as  water 
splashed  over  the  edge  and  ran  down  the 
side  and  dripped  on  Melon. 

Trying  to  brighten  things  up  a bit,  I 
started  to  recount  how  Bedoo  as  a child, 
used  to  cut  pictures  from  magazines  and 
paste,  human  heads  on  animals.  I 
chuckled  as  I told  of  it,  but  Bedoo  was 
losing  control.  He  shouted  that  I was 
lying.  Spade  looked  at  "him  questioningly. 
I apologized  for  him  and  said  it  was  his 
approaching  concert  that  was  making 
him  uneasy.  Spade  listened  idly. 


The  party  broke  up  early.  The  Melons 
wanted  to  search  for  Rodger.  Before 
they  left  I insisted  they  take  along  a 
stopper  as  a souvenir.  I went  to  wrap 
it  for  them. 

I returned  to  find  Spade  chatting  with 
Johnson,  the  valet.  Bedoo  lay  spi'awled 
moodily  on  the  floor.  When  Bedoo  saw  the 
stopper  he  began  to  twitch.  He  had  no- 
ticed that  I had  pasted  it  together.  I 
thought  it  was  an  outstanding  gesture. 

The  Melons  left  at  once  and  Spade 
followed  closely  behind,  stopping  only 
long  enough  to  pick  up  his  towel.  After 
I had  dismissed  Johnson  I faced  Bedoo 
triumphantly,  “It  was  a success!” 

( Continued  on  page  25) 
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1 WAS  A COMMUNIST 


The  Old  Line  presents  the  life  story  »l'  » 
wonld-lie  lied  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
as  a grim  warning  to  others  ... 


By  R uss  O.  Phobia  as  told  to  OLNS  Correspondent  Chas.  Schaeffer 


THE  BELLS  RANG  WILDLY  on 
March  20,  1926 — my  birthday.  They  were 
not,  however,  heralding  this  event.  The 
sexton  at  the  church  had  come  in  drunk 
and  got  his  leg  tangled  in  the  bell  cord. 
As  the  story  goes,  he  went  up  and  down 
on  that  cord  for  three  days.  Everyone 
says,  sure,  they  heard  the  bells  ringing 
all  that  time,  but  it  was  such  a strange, 
new,  pretty  sound  to  them  that  no  one 
wanted  to  say  anything.  Actually,  the 
pretty,  new  sound  was  only  the  sexton’s 
head  banging  the  marble  floor  of  the 
church  vestibule  each  time  he  came  down. 

Seth  Latham,  for  that  was  the  sex- 
ton’s name,  received  so  many  requests 
to  be  the  permanent  bells  that  he  finally 
accepted  the  job  and  gave  the  real  bells 
to  Watermelon  O’Rooney,  one  of  the  town 
hoochers.  Watermelon  turned  them  up- 
side down  and  put  his  gin  in  them  so 
that  he  could  use  the  bathtub  for  its  real 
purpose.  The  whole  thing  has  resulted  in 
Watermelon’s  taking  a bath  once  a 
month  whether  he  needs  it  or  not. 

The  first  three  years  after  my  birth 
I led  an  indolent  life  with  only  infre- 
quent protestations  from  father  about 
earning  my  own  keep.  If  I remember 
correctly  it  wasn’t  until  I was  four  and 
a half  that  father  came  home  with  a 
shiny,  new  pair  of  ice  tongs.  Father  has 
always  been  so  kind — he  let  me  have  all 
the  downstair  deliveries. 


But  alas,  the  misfortunes  of  life  forced 
father  to  abandon  this  pursuit.  His  shoul- 
der blades  were  cutting  the  blocks  in  half 
before  he  could  get  the  ice  upstairs.  I 
begged  the  company  to  keep  father  and 
I would  take  the  upstairs  deliveries.  For 
a brief  interval,  this  worked,  but  then 
inexplicably,  housewives  no  longer  seemed 
to  need  ice.  Father  and  I were  both 
given  the  cold  shoulder  by  the  Sludge 
City  Ice  Company. 

The  first  Christmas  that  I can  remem- 
ber filled  me  with  unprecedented  joy. 
But  it  being  Christmas  was  not  the  only 
reason  for  my  remembering  this  serenely 
beautiful  occasion.  I know  now,  in  retro- 
spect, that  my  inner  peace  came  from  the 


knowledge  that  once  again  our  family 
was  temporarily  secure  from  destitution. 
Father  at  last  had  found  employment. 
True,  it  was  only  seasonal  work,  I can 
hear  his  soothing  admonition  even  now. 
“True,  it’s  only  seasonal  work,”  he  would 
say.  He  sold  mistletoe  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Scrachmore  Hotel  to  the  members  of  the 
Misanthropists  Club  of  South  Sludge 
City.  As  I said,  it  was  only  seasonal  work 
and  until  mother  got  her  wheelchair  fixed 
and  was  able  to  go  to  work,  we  led  a 
virtual  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Misfortune,  our  ubiquitous  companion, 
dealt  another  blow  the  day  mother  was 
requested  to  resign  her  job  as  a seam- 
stress in  a glove  factory.  Poor,  old  dear, 
in  her  senile,  bungling  way,  she  wasn’t 


really  to  blame  for  not  being  able  to 
understand  that  seven  fingers  on  each 
hand  is  a peculiarity  confined  only  to  our 
family. 


We  were  a hearty  lot  and  we  existed 
by  pitching  together — my  sister,  for  the 
Sludge  City  Semi-Pro  Softball  League — 
I,  pennies  on  the  corner  in  front  of 
Hennesy’s  Bar  and  Grill — Father,  a 
drunk  four  times  a week  in  Hennesy’s 
Bar  and  Grill. 

Then  that  spring  and  summer  of  rap- 
turous beauty.  How  quickly  they  both 
faded  and  soon  the  brown-curled  leaves 
( Continued  on  page  24) 
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Three  Sonnets  by  Seymour  Gresser 


Sonnet  To  1 Burning  Child 

The  earth  now  feels  your  foot  upon  its  form, 
Your  fleeting  scent  each  day  of  play 
In  fields  where  flowers  bloom  after  you’ve  gone; 
The  petals  sway  in  passion  within  winds 
As  if  you  could  not  help  to  touch  with  flame 
Those  things  at  rest  in  silence  without  name  . . . 
And  when  you  pass  the  toyland  of  old-ones 
Seeking  your  smile  like  one  remembered 
Of  a face  forgotten,  when  you  scuffle 
From  boneless  hands  and  a whimpering  likeness 
To  human  lips,  there  will  remain 
Forever  O thou  sorrowful  image, 

The  error  of  desire  that  life 

Can  be  without  your  extinguishable  fire. 


To  it  Child  Who  Is  Among  His  Parent’s  Guests 

0 turn  your  senses  from  the  lore 

Of  tale  and  elfland,  child  who  speaks 

But  essence  from  the  world  to  which  we  must 

Return  . . . your  voice  untamed  shrills  wood 

And  stone  of  forest  whence  your  words 

Were  first  reborn,  and  more  of  soul 

Than  fills  the  future  sea  lies  in  your  palms, 

This  utterance  of  self-discovery  . . . 

For  how  the  edge  of  growth  shall  shave 

Away  the  color  of  your  smile!  And  all 

The  loss  of  elders  shall  be  poured  into 

Your  flaming  mystery,  0 innocence 

With  but  a single  choice  to  utter  none 

Of  what  you  are  to  these  who  would  not  understand  . . . 


The  Garden  Of  Paradise 

A child  alone  within  the  garden’s  hair 

Tips  this  or  that  blue  petal  with  her  breath 

And  walks  among  their  morning  chatter 

Like  a seed  of  one  whose  gentle  song 

Is  host  to  all  that  lives  forever 

In  our  vision.  Her  eyes  invite  the  fear 

Of  wasps  and  predatory  things  that  wing 

Our  world  with  good  and  bad;  they  do  not  turn 

As  ripened  hopes  to  worlds  of  use 

In  this  or  that  capacity  . . . she  smiles 

Upon  the  flowers  with  receptive  eyes  . . . 

And  though  the  predatory  things  shall  lift  her  heart 
From  a sun’s  river  and  a moon’s  prayer, 

Her  face  will  mist  the  windows  of  the  world. 

Pen  Sketch  by  Al  Cohen 
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A MATTER  OF 
ECONOMICS 

ffIt’s  that  last  cigarette  llial*s  really  going  to 
cost  you.”  Raxter  could  say  that — even  while 
he  faced  death. 

hr  Hick  Gardner 


COMMANDER  BRENNAN,  as  rank- 
ing officer,  had  taken  charge.  An  inven- 
tory of  the  emergency  rations  and  water 
proved  discouraging.  Captain  Warner, 
the  pilot,  added  nothing  to  the  general 
morale  by  announcing  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  send  an  emergency  distress 
signal  because  of  an  electrical  failure. 
The  first  day’s  ration  was  almost  ridicu- 
lously meager.  Corporal  Baxter  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  since  they  had 
gone  down  on  a fairly  regular  route,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  picked  up  soon 
Murray,  the  Second  Lieutenant,  thought 
they  ought  to  make  their  food  and  water 
last  as  long  as  possible,  just  in  case. 

Everybody  praised  Private  Tate  for 
having  the  foresight  to  bring  a carton  of 
cigarettes.  He  offered  to  share  them  with 
everyone,  and  the  survivors  pooled  what 
they  had  left.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  cigarettes  were  split  nine  ways, 
with  three  left  over.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  give  the  extra  three  to  Pri- 
vate Tate. 

Everybody  lit  up  except  Corporal 
Baxter. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Baxter?”  asked 
Lieutenant  Murray,  “not  smoking?” 

“I  think  I’ll  save  mine,”  he  answered. 


Five  thousand  feet  above  the  Pacific, 
seven  men  were  going  home.  Only  three 
hours  out,  and  already  the  magazines 
hastily  purchased  at  the  PX  at  Hickam 
Field  had  been  passed  around  and  read 
by  everyone.  The  seven  men  slouched  on 
the  litter  seats,  resigned  to  boredom. 

The  sound  of  an  explosion  broke  full 
upon  the  silence. 

Roaring  flames  were  sweeping  over  the 
wing.  One  of  the  passengers,  a Naval 
Commander,  opened  the  door  to  the 
pilot’s  compartment.  The  remaining  pas- 
sengers looked  at  each  other,  undecided. 

A Second  Lieutenant  spoke. 

‘I  guess  we’d  better  sit  tight  until  we 
know  just  what  the  score  is.  It  may  not 
be  anything  serious.” 

The  plane  was  losing  altitude  rapidly. 
The  fire  in  the  engine  was  out,  but  the 
whole  plane  was  vibrating  badly. 


The  Commander  reappeared. 

“We’re  going  to  ditch,”  he  announced. 
“The  pilot  says  to  have  everybody  sit  on 
the  deck,  facing  aft,  with  your  backs  to 
the  forward  bulkhead.”  They  struck  the 
water  with  a jolt. 

The  Commander  stood  up.  “Everybody 
out  of  the  pilot’s  compartment.  There’s 
an  escape  hatch  there,  and  take  your 
time.  Sergeant,  bring  the  life  raft 
strapped  to  that  bulkhead.” 

The  men  started  to  file  out  the  door. 
A Private  darted  quickly  to  the  rear  of 
the  plane,  opened  his  duffel  bag  and  took 
out  his  wallet  and  a carton  of  cigarettes. 
The  Sergeant,  carrying  the  life  raft, 
followed  him  out.  He  handed  the  raft  up 
through  the  hatch,  then  climbed  out  him- 
self. The  pilot  and  co-pilot  had  already 
inflated  and  launched  one  raft.  The  pilot, 
a young  Captain,  took  the  cord  of  the 
second  raft  in  his  hand  and  pulled.  In- 
stantly the  raft  swelled,  unfolding  as  it 
grew.  The  captain  pulled  it  to  the  trail- 
ing edge  of  the  wing,  and  motioned  the 
Sergeant  to  climb  aboard.  Five  men  were 
already  in  the  other  raft,  and  had  shoved 
off.  The  pilot  climbed  into  the  raft  with 
the  Commander,  the  co-pilot,  and  Ser- 
geant Leveroni.  As  they  pulled  away,  the 


plane  slid  silently  below  the  surface. 

The  efficient  handling  of  the  escape 
might  well  have  served  as  a model  for 
all  crashes  at  sea. 

Two  weeks  later  they  still  had  not  been 
picked  up.  They  had  seen  two  planes,  and 
an  encouraging  plume  of  smoke  had  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  to  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  had  come  close  enough  to 
see  their  frantic  signals. 


Tempers  had  begun  to  wear  thin.  Bax- 
ter had  carefully  hoarded  all  of  his 
cigarettes,  counting  them  over  and  over. 

“Baxter,  you’re  crazy,”  said  Leveroni. 
“You’re  going  to  kick  off  before  you 
smoke  one  of  them  things.  Or  else  we’ll 
get  picked  up  and  you  can  get  all  the 
cigarettes  you  want,  and  you’ll  be  suf- 
fering all  this  time  for  nothing.” 

Everyone  had  run  out  of  cigarettes 
before  long.  There  was  enough  water  for 
all,  and  they  had  resigned  themselves  to 
the  short  rations. 

“We  ought  to  be  seeing  some  search 
planes  pretty  soon,”  Murray  said  to 
Leveroni.  “The  ones  we  saw  looked  like 
( Continued  on  page  28) 


"Brown?  Here  . . . Jones?  Here  . . . Heinsblatt?  Here! 
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A Profile 


WHEN  A BOY  WAS  BORN  to  the 
Otto  Millers  of  Milwaukee’s  Germanic 
West  Side  in  the  winter  of  1888,  Father 
Otto  immediately  decided  that  he  should 
be  a Lutheran  minister.  Had  the  elder 
Miller  chosen  any  profession  other  than 
the  ministry  for  his  son,  he  probably 
would  have  been  right,  for  Harvey  L. 
Miller  has  been  just  about  everything 
but  a preacher,  and  he  even  studied 
for  that  at  one  time. 

Today,  Heinie  Miller  is  head  boxing 
coach  and  director  of  publications  at 
Maryland.  He  also  is  director  of  pub- 
licity, professor  of  physical  education, 
and  professor  of  journalism.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Boxing  Commission,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Boxing  Association,  and 
personally-appointed  champion  of  the 
entire  boxing  industry. 

In  his  well-filled  60  years  he  has  been 
a seaman  in  the  Navy  and  a full  colonel 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  A professional 
fighter  and  a professional  baseball 
player.  Sports  editor  of  the  old  Wash- 
ington Herald  and  founder  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  magazine.  Holder  of 
three  service  boxing  championships  and  a 
string  of  59  consecutive  knockouts. 


Heinie  Miller  fought  his  first  profes- 
sional fight  when  he  was  12  in  the  loft 
of  Maas’  Barn  in  Milwaukee,  and  he  has 
been  scrapping  in  one  form  or  the  other 
ever  since.  Although  his  personal  battles 
of  late  have  degenerated  into  a paper  war 
with  Mike  Jacob’s  New  York  ring  mon- 
opoly and  all  persons  who  write  or  speak 
disparagingly  of  his  pet  pastime,  Heinie 
retains  the  savvy  of  his  fighting  days 


Champion  Maker 

Tlio  late  Damon  Itinivon  onee  wrote:  "Heinie 
Miller  knows  as  niueli  about  boxing  as  any- 
body in  the  world." 


by  Charley  McGinnis 


Photo  by  Danegger 


and  climbs  through  the  ropes  any  after- 
noon to  show  a Maryland  boxer  how 
it’s  done. 

Although  he  won  his  first  fame  as  a 
professional  fighter  and  official  of  pro 
boxing,  Miller  enjoys  equal  success  and 
greater  personal  contentment  as  one  of 
the  country’s  greatest  coaches  of  collegi- 
ate boxing.  At  Maryland  his  teams  have 
gone  to  the  post  in  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Championships  six  times  and  have 
won  three  crowns,  and  last  year  the  Ter- 
rapins were  Sugar  Bowl  champions.  But 
Heinie’s  greatest  thrills  come  in  the 
smelly  room  beneath  the  Armory  where 
he  works  with  the  boys  and  where,  he 
says,  are  fought  the  best  fights  in  the 
world  when  team  members  go  after  each 
other  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  see 
who  will  fight  on  the  weekend  card. 


Miller’s  success  at  Maryland  is  credited 
largely  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  his 
army  of  self-appointed  scouts  who  con- 
tinuously beat  the  bushes  of  their  respec- 
tive states  and  flush  out  college  prospects 
for  Maryland’s  varsity.  Andy  Quat- 
trocchi,  the  Terrapins’  thunder-laden  135- 
pounder,  for  instance,  was  dug  up  by 
one  of  Heinie’s  old  first  sergeants  and 
steered  into  Maryland  after  his  dis- 
charge following  World  War  II. 

Although  much  good  talent  now  is 
coming  his  way,  Heinie  remembers  well 
the  lean  years  back  in  1937  and  1938 
when  he  had  to  develop  most  of  his  var- 
sity from  plain  Maryland  guys  who  never 
had  a glove  on  before  i-eporting  to  him. 
When  he  took  over  in  1937,  Maryland 
had  never  won  a ring  championship,  but 


Heinie  fixed  that  his  first  year  out  by 
taking  the  Conference  Crown. 

Frank  Cronin,  now  golf  coach  and 
assistant  boxing  coach,  is  an  example  of 
Heinie’s  hand-wrought  fighters.  A track 
and  football  star  for  three  years,  Cronin 
did  not  try  out  for  boxing  until  he  was 
a senior,  and  then  “just  for  the  heck  of 
it.”  But  he  turned  out  to  be  the  only  man 
Miller  has  ever  coached  who  never  lost 
one  round  over  a year’s  competition,  and 
he  wound  up  in  March  with  the  Southern 
Conference  championship. 

Miller’s  success  formula  is  simple. 
When  he  has  a natural  fighter,  he  does 
not  tamper  with  him  other  than  to  cor- 
rect obvious  faults  that  would  get  him 
into  trouble  against  a smarter  fighter. 
When  handling  a green-hand,  he  teaches 
him  “on  balance  counter  punching,”  a 
style  that  does  not  make  for  too  much 
color,  but  makes  for  plenty  of  victories 
which  are  Heinie’s  main  objectives. 

In  training  room  or  arena,  Heinie  is 
strictly  professional.  He  is  totally  unex- 
eitable  and  analyzes  each  round,  punch 
by  punch,  and  is  considered  by  all  hands 
to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest  corner  men 
in  the  business.  The  late  Damon  Runyon 
once  wrote  that  Heinie  Miller  “knows 
as  much  about  boxing  as  anybody  in  the 
world,”  and  it  is  generally  known  that 
he  can  turn  what  looks  like  a sure  licking 
into  a Maryland  victory  after  watching 
one  round  and  giving  his  instructions. 

Miller  is  a short,  round,  little  man  who 
today  is  well  over  the  100  pounds  of  his 
first  fight.  His  sparkling,  blue  eyes  are 
circled  by  the  puffy  tissue  that  is  com- 
mon to  old  fighters.  They  light  up  in  an 
instant  at  a joke,  and  his  office  is  one  of 

( Continued  on  gage  21) 
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Peanuts,  peanuts  everywhere! 

THE  NIGHT 

THE  PEANUT  MACHINE 
BROKE 


by  Hon  Mortimer 


“STOP  IT,  DAMN  YOU,  STOP  IT!” 
I heard  as  I hurried  down  the  hall  to 
the  lobby  of  Veterans’  Baracks  3. 
“Stop  pushing,  you’ll  get  a chance  at  it,” 
the  voice  continued.  In  the  lobby,  a fan- 
tastic scene  of  chaos  greeted  my  eyes. 
Something  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
I thought  to  myself,  or  at  least  Thurber. 

At  first  I couldn’t  see  what  was  going 
on.  A gang  of  fellows  was  huddled 
around  the  peanut  machine.  Then  one 
backed  away  out  of  the  group  and  I saw 
that  his  hat  was  full  of  salted  peanuts. 
All  of  them  had  hats  full  of  salted  pea- 
nuts. The  peanuts  were  flowing  out  of 
the  machine  in  a veritable  torrent,  over- 
flowing the  caps  and  spilling  on  the  floor. 
I dashed  back  to  my  room,  grabbed  two 
hats — one  for  my  roommate — and  hur- 
ried back  to  the  lobby.  Even  in  the  short 
time  I had  been  away  the  crowd  had  more 
than  doubled.  I fought  my  way  back  to 
the  machine  and  in  the  midst  of  much 
pushing  and  shoving,  shouts,  muttered 
profanities,  and  the  soft  crunching  of 
peanuts  underfoot,  I managed  to  get  my 
two  hats  filled.  And  still  the  goobers 
kept  pouring  from  the  gaping  maw  of 
the  machine. 

Word  had  gotten  around  to  the  other 
barracks  by  this  time,  probably  from  Bill 
and  Emmett,  the  sandwich  men.  The 
pushing,  scuffling  and  shouting  had  in- 
creased. The  men  in  the  back  were  strug- 
gling to  get  up  to  the  machine  while  the 
ones  at  the  machine,  after  filling  their 
hats,  were  trying  to  get  away.  One  fellow 
was  using  a coal  shovel  to  scoop  the  pea- 
nuts off  the  floor  and  dump  them  into 
a barracks  bag  that  a buddy  of  his  held 
open. 

The  surging,  jostling  crowd  had  in- 
creased ten-fold  by  this  time  and  was 
overflowing  into  the  street.  Nearby  resi- 
dents leaned  from  their  windows  and 
shouted  oaths  or  encouragement  to  the 
milling  throng  below. 

Up  until  now  the  crowd  had  been 
rather  good-natured,  exchanging  badin- 
age and  repartee  in  jovial  spirits.  But 
slowly,  off  to-  one  side,  the  murmurings  of 
the  assemblage  began  to  take  on  an 
uglier,  ominous  tone. 


Two  students  began  pulling  at  a paper 
bag  full  of  peanuts.  Suddenly  the  bag 
split,  showering  the  spectators  with 
salted  peanuts.  And  now  with  the  cause 
of  their  bickering  split  asunder,  these 
two  started  on  one  another,  hammer  and 
tongs.  A well-meaning  freshman  tried  to 
separate  them.  A sadistic  junior  pulled 
him  away,  said,  “Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness,” and  punched  him.  A hairy  fellow 
in  shorts  and  mocassins  cried  out,  “Hey 
that’s  my  buddy,”  and  started  after  the 
junior.  He  was  tripped  before  he  reached 
him.  Then  fists  started  flying  everywhere. 
Hot,  intense,  combatants  were  exchang- 
ing blows  and  curses  with  equal  vim.  And 
still  the  nuts  poured  out. 


Two  carloads  of  ATO’s  and  one  of 
Theta  Chi’s  drove  up,  unpiled,  and  tried 
to  storm  through  the  door.  Their  way  was 
barred  by  a slippery  stream  of  salted 
peanuts,  now  up  to  their  knees. 

We  later  learned  that  two  carloads  of 
football  players  and  one  of  Little  Tav- 
ern countermen,  just  off  duty,  chased 
some  car  two  miles  past  Laurel  on  the 
assumption  that  Hopkins  had  stolen  the 
Terrapin  again.  Their  victims,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  a group  of  revelers 
heading  for  the  Osco  Blox  Tavern. 


"Think  you're  going  to  pass  my  exam.  huh. 
Heinsblatt?  You  certainly  LOOK  confident!" 


Oddly  enough,  during  all  this  noise  and 
tumult,  the  omnipresent  campus  police 
had  not  made  an  appearance.  Not  even 
a proctor  had  shown  himself.  Somebody 
said  that  they  were  in  conference  with 
Dean  Eppley.  Somebody  else  made 
another  remark  and  everyone  laughed. 

The  peanuts  still  poured  out  of  the 
machine.  The  hour  was  late  and  only  a 
small  group  of  awed  students  stood 
around  talking,  wondering  what  to  do. 
“Pull  out  the  plug,”  someone  suggested. 
“We  did,  long  ago,”  someone  else  replied. 
“It  didn’t  do  any  good.” 

The  peanuts  were  waist  deep  by  this 
time.  Melvin,  the  engineering  student, 
started  floundering  toward  the  machine 
to  see  what  he  could  do. 

“Maybe  a magic  word  will  stop  it?” 
said  George,  the  excitable  speech  major. 
So  we  all  started  saying  things  like 
“hokus  pokus,”  and  “abacadabra,”  and 
“Shazam,”  and  “Business,  Joe?”  and 
other  magic  phrases  like  that,  but  it  did 
no  good.  The  peanuts  still  poured  out 
in  an  endless,  inexorable  stream. 

“Boy,  wait’ll  the  Sunpaper  gets  this 
story”  cried  Ted,  the  journalism  stu- 
dent. “I’ll  betcha’  they  really  roast  . . . ” 
“Hey,”  George  yelled.  “It  stopped,  it 
stopped.  You  said  the  magic  word.” 
“What  did  I say?”  asked  Ted,  bewild- 
ered. 

“You  said  Sunpapers,”  George 
screamed.  “That  was  the  magic  word, 
Sunpapers.” 

Everybody  was  smiling  and  laughing 
now  and  clapping  Ted  on  the  back.  Mel- 
vin picked  up  a handful  of  peanuts  ab- 
sently and  started  to  eat  them. 


We  were  all  pretty  tired  by  now,  and 
since  the  danger  seemed  to  have  ended, 
we  headed  for  our  beds.  The  whole  inci- 
dent had  been  unnerving. 

The  next  morning  all  the  peanuts  were 
gone.  It  was  incredible.  Not  only  were  all 
the  peanuts  gone,  but  so  was  the  ma- 
chine. I couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  All  the 
peanuts  that  had  come  pouring  from  that 
( Continued  on  page  27) 
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Do  statues  walk  at  night  ? 

Only  old  Mrs.  Oates  ran  answer  that — 
and  she’s  missing. 


by  Hob  Du  Hose 


I WASN’T  TOO  IMPRESSED  when 
the  Medical  Corps  Major  took  the  seat 
next  to  mine  on  the  Savannah  train.  In 
fact,  it  was  several  hours  before  we  even 
started  talking,  and  then  the  conversa- 
tion was  just  the  usual  run-of-the-mill 
stuff  that  strangers  use  to  pass  the  time 
on  a trip.  Eventually  the  conversation 
got  around  to  home  towns,  as  it  always 
does.  He  was  from  some  town  in  western 
Kentucky.  I don’t  even  recall  the  name 
of  the  place  now.  It  was  a small  place, 
not  even  on  most  maps — just  a few 
houses,  a general  store,  a post  office,  and 
a statue  of  the  Confederate  war  dead 
from  that  area.  The  only  thing  important 
about  the  town  was  the  statue,  but  that 
is  getting  a little  ahead  of  the  story.  I 
suppose  the  best  way  to  tell  it  is  exactly 
the  way  this  Major  told  it  to  me. 


It  seems  as  if  this  statue  was  located 
just  across  from  the  post  office  on  a plot 
of  ground  that  was  owned  by  an  old 
lady  named  Gates.  The  statue  had  been 
erected  by  the  town  before  she  had  ac- 
quired this  property,  as  well  as  most  all 
the  other  property  of  the  town.  The  bad 
thing  about  the  acquisition  of  this  land 
and  probably  the  major  reason  for  it, 
was  that  her  only  brother  had  served 
with,  and  been  killed  in  the  Union  Army. 
This,  of  course,  put  her  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  a most  enviable  position  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

The  statue  itself  was  a rather  large 
object  with  two  Confederate  soldiers,  one 
carrying  a flag  and  the  other  a fife.  The 
two  men  stood  about  seven  and  a half 
feet  high  and  were  mounted  on  a cubical 
base  of  about  five  feet.  On  this  base  was 
the  inscription,  “To  the  men  of,”  what- 
ever the  devil  the  name  of  the  town  was, 
“who  so  valiantly  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  Southern  Independence,” 
and  then  a list  of  some  twenty-three 
names. 

About  1900,  this  Gates  woman  decided 
that  the  statue  was  a disgrace  to  the 
country  and  that  anything  honoring  a 
revolution  should  be  torn  down.  Most  of 
the  town  people  passed  it  off  as  the 


babbling  of  an  eccentric,  for  she  was  well 
past  eighty  at  this  time,  and  little 
thought  was  given  the  matter. 

Then  one  morning  she  stormed  into 
the  mayor’s  office  and  demanded  that  the 
city  remove  “the  grotesque  attribute  to 
insurrection”  that  was  defacing  her 
property  in  front  of  the  post  office.  The 
mayor  was  in  a dither  almost  at  once. 
He  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  to  no 
avail.  He  talked  for  hours  but  she  would 
have  it  no  other  way.  The  statue  must  be 
removed  or  she  would  have  it  done  her- 
self. After  all,  her  brother  had  died  to 
preserve  the  Union,  and  she  would  not 
have  a memorial  on  her  property  for  the 
men  that  killed  him. 

The  news  of  what  she  intended  to  do 
spread  like  wildfire.  Soon  all  the  town 
was  talking  about  it,  but  no  one  was 
able  to  offer  any  suggestion  that  would 
save  the  statue.  Groups  of  citizens  called 
to  reason  with  her.  The  kin  of  the  dead 
talked  to  her.  The  city  published  a peti- 
tion signed  by  everyone  in  town  to  pre- 
serve the  statue,  but  to  no  avail.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  to  come 
down,  and  down  it  would  come.  The 
mayor  even  made  the  proposal  that  a 
statue  of  her  brother  be  erected  next  to 
the  one  already  standing,  but  she  was 
deaf  to  this  compromise. 

It  was  impossible  to  move  the  statue 
to  another  location  for  two  reasons : first, 
its  age  would  not  permit  dismantling  and 
moving;  and  second,  there  was  no  other 
suitable  location  for  it  in  the  small  town. 


Nothing  was  done  about  it  for  almost 
a month  and  people  were  beginning  to 
forget  the  incident  when  one  day  several 
strangers  came  into  town  and  took  rooms 
at  the  local  hotel.  They  aroused  the  same 
curiosity  that  strangers  always  cause  in 
a small  town,  and  on  the  day  after  their 
arrival  they  were  seen  going  out  to  the 
Gates  house  and  driving  back  into  town 
with  her.  This  little  party  stopped  at 
the  statue  and  the  men  began  looking 
around  the  base  and  making  notes  in  a 
little  book.  A crowd  had  gathered  by 
this  time  and  when  the  sheriff  asked 
( Continued  on  page  27) 
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Moiirkon 


( Continued  from  page  7) 
students.  If  it  were  only  1,000  students 
and  100  teachers  it  would  be  a damn 
sight  better.” 

As  he  warmed  to  his  subject  Mr. 
Mencken  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair  and  paused  briefly  for  emphasis.  I 
mentally  pictured  the  consternation 
among  the  Board  of  Regents  if  the  en- 
rollment should  suddenly  drop  down  to 
1,000. 


“What  in  the  world  do  we  need  9,000 
students  for  anyway?”  continued  Mr. 
Mencken.  “For  four  years  the  taxpayer 
has  to  support  all  those  plowhands,  and 
for  what?  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
them  will  ever  enter  the  professions.  The 
rest  will  go  back  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  become  garage  mechanics.” 

“Besides  that,”  he  continued,  “where 
are  we  going  to  get  competent  teachers 
for  9,000  students?  The  average  product 
of  teachers’  colleges  is  lucky  if  she  has 
any  sense  at  all  when  she  gets  through 
the  curriculum  they  give  her.  The  best 
she  can  hope  for  is  to  retain  what  she 
knew  when  she  went  there.  The  average 
‘gogue’  with  a Ph.D.  seldom  knows  his 
own  subject,  much  less  how  to  teach  it. 
Anyone  that  can  read  or  write  can  get  a 
Ph.D.  in  English  now  with  no  trouble  at 
all.  That’s  why  there  are  so  many  stu- 
dents majoring  in  English — it’s  a snap 
course.” 

I meekly  volunteered  the  fact  that  I 
was  majoring  in  English  and  he  nodded 
his  head  as  if  to  say  that  I proved  his 
point. 


“Why  I’ll  bet  you’ve  even  got  a journ- 
alism department  out  there,  haven’t  you,” 
he  asked. 

“Yes  sir,”  I replied.  “But  no  Philoso- 
phy Department.” 

“Where  could  you  find  a man  to  teach 
an  English  course?”  he  asked.  “Any  man 
that  was  worth  his  salt  as  a writer  would 
be  out  writing  on  a paper.  He  could  make 
three  times  the  money  the  school  pays 
him  and  lead  a damn  sight  more  inter- 
esting life.  You  can’t  teach  a man  to 
write.  Oh,  you  can  teach  him  a few  tech- 
niques, but  essentially  he’s  either  a 
writer  or  he’s  not.  I haven’t  found  an 
English  teacher  yet  that  could  write 
worth  a damn.  They  haven’t  gotten  past 
the  ‘It  is  them’  stage  of  teaching  for  the 
most  part. 

“And  the  same  thing  goes  for  all  your 
other  teachers.  If  a woman  or  man  was 
any  good  they  would  be  out  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  making  more  money  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Hltefl.  Head  imiklwL  V 


Can  you  tell  which  head  has  the  Toni  home  wave?  If  you  can,  the 
Old  Line  has  a place  for  you. 

Are  you  nervous,  jumpy,  irritable?  Do  you  suffer  from  headaches,  neu- 
ralgia, or  upset  stomach?  If  so,  come  work  for  the  Old  Line  and  allow 
these  symptoms  to  develop  into  full-fledged  occupational  diseases. 

The  Old  Line  needs  help,  all  kinds  of  help. 

We  want  writers. 

We  want  cartoonists. 

We  want  illustrators. 

We  want  typists. 

We  want  proofreaders. 

We  want  business  help. 

We  want  people  with  ideas. 

We  want  people  to  bum  smokes  from. 

We  want  tall  people. 

We  want  short  people. 

We  want  you. 

The  Old  Line  office  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Recreation  Building. 
Come  in  and  introduce  yourself. 


*Known  to  intimates  as  “Fatty”  because  of  her  unusual  girth,  Flo-Fio 
indignantly  refused  to  divulge  which  head  has  the  Toni  for  fear  of  losing 
her  job.  Said  Flo-Flo:  “ I’ve  got  two  mouths  to  feed.” 
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Mencken 

having  a better  time  of  it.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  there’s 
a law  in  this  state  that  says  that  any 
three  people  can  start  a university  as 
long  as  they  don’t  charge  money.  I was 
thinking  of  starting  a university  of  my 
own,  ‘The  University  of  the  Chesapeake.’ 
I’d  get  hold  of  three  or  four  idiots  around 
town  and  hold  classes,  not  charging,  of 
course,  and  give  them  all  kinds  of  ridicu- 
lous degrees,  just  to  show  up  the  im- 
becilic  state  our  educational  goons  have 
gotten  us  into.” 

“I’m  not  a chiropractor,  I’m  a patholo- 
gist,” he  stated,  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
unspoken  question  of  what  would  make 
a good  solution  for  the  problem.  “I  have 
suggested  that  they  combine  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  and  Johns  Hopkins 
with  Dr.  Byrd  as  head  of  the  two.  Let 
Hopkins  get  some  of  the  money.  If  they 
had  received  one-fifth  of  what  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  has  been  appro- 
priated, they  would  be  back  at  their  tra- 
ditional height.  I have  also  suggested 
that  they  go  back  to  the  old  Master  and 
Apprentice  type  of  teaching.  A boy  can 
sit  down  for  half  an  hour  with  someone 
who  knows  his  subject  and  learn  more 
than  he  will  in  a semester  of  crowded 
classrooms.” 


Then  the  “Warrior”  Mencken  switched 
over  to  his  favorite  topic,  politics. 

“A  good  politician,  to  me,  is  one  who 
won’t  lie  and  can’t  be  bought,”  he  stated. 
“There  have  been  damn  few  that  I can 
remember.  One  of  the  last  ones  was 
Cleveland.  You’ll  find  a lot  of  them 


"How  was  the  History  quiz?" 


among  your  defeated  candidates.  Bob 
Taft  was  one,  and  you  saw  what  hap- 
pened to  him.” 

“You  know,”  he  mused,  “I  once  listened 
to  50  speeches  in  one  day.  (I  was  paid 
for  it,  of  course.  I’ve  made  it  a practice 
never  to  listen  to  a speech  unless  I’m 
paid  for  it.)  They  were  so  moronic  that 
after  a while  it  got  to  be  funny.  You 
have  to  have  a sense  of  humor  or  you’d 
go  nuts  listening  to  those  things.  I’ve 
been  following  campaigners  for  44  years, 
and  in  all  that  time  I don’t  think  I’ve 
heard  over  5 good  speeches.” 


I asked  him  his  opinion  of  Roosevelt 
II,  as  he  calls  him.  The  reply,  while  very 
interesting,  is  way  up  on  the  list  of  “un- 
printables.” 

His  two  favorite  maxims  in  the  game 
of  politics  were:  “In  politics  one  must 
rise  above  principle,”  and,  “When  the 
ship  is  sinking,  follow  the  rats.”  In  his 
book,  “Heathen  Days,”  he  said,  “I  like 
politicos  much  better  than  I like  pro- 
fessors. They  sweat  more  freely  and  are 
more  amusing.” 


“By  the  way,”  he  said,  as  he  prepared 
to  leave,  “You  live  right  down  the  street 
from  me,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “We’re  practically 
neighbors.”  He  didn’t  seem  overjoyed. 

“I’ve  been  noticing  a change  in  the 
neighborhood  lately,”  he  said.  ‘So  many 
new  little  boys  and  girls  have  moved  in. 
You  can  hear  them  laughing  and  playing 
in  front  of  the  house  all  the  day.” 

I din’t  know  whether  to  smile  and  say, 
“That’s  fine,”  or  to  frown  and  say,  “The 
dirty  little  hoodlums.”  I waited  for  his 
lead. 

“Yes,  the  little  girls  next  door  set  up 
a beauty  parlor  in  the  back  yard.  One 
of  them  had  a comb  with  no  teeth.  My 
brother,  August,  and  I watched  them 
play  for  hours.  It  really  is  nice  to  hear 
children  at  play  in  the  neighborhood 
again.” 

“Yes  sir,”  I replied,  “It  certainly  is 
nice.”  But  even  as  I said  it  I couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  this  was  the  same  man, 
the  man  whose  biting  words  had  made 
him  one  of  the  most  feared  writers  in 
the  country,  the  man  about  whom  a 100- 
page  book  has  been  compiled,  consisting 
of  nothing  but  libelous  comments  burled 
at  him  by  his  enemies,  the  “Warrior 
Mencken,”  spending  hours  watching  little 
children  at  play.  He  has  said  before  that 
he  could  not  be  libeled  as  he  refused  to 
deny  anything.  He  had  better  deny  this 
children  episode  or  his  followers  will 
think  the  fearless  “H.  L.”  is  going  soft. 

— Dick  Dunlap. 


Moral  With  a Story 
Number  12 

THE  LITTLE  GIRL  was  named 
Suzanna.  She  was  a beautiful, 
blue-eyed  blonde,  six  years  old  and 
full  of  the  fun  and  frolic  of  child- 
hood. One  day  she  came  home  from 
school  and  in  her  arms  she  cradled 
a forlorn,  little  dog.  It  wasn’t  a 
thoroughbred  by  a long  ways,  but 
there  was  something  about  its 
pitiful  smile  that  sent  chills 
through  you,  and  made  you  long 
to  cuddle  it. 

“You  can’t  bring  that  mutt  into 
this  house!”  shouted  her  father. 

“But  daddy,  I love  him,”  cried 
Suzanna. 

“I  will  not  allow  that  dog  in  the 
house,”  her  father  fairly  screamed. 
He  picked  up  the  quivering  animal 
and  threw  it  out  into  the  back 
yard. 

“What’s  going  on  here,  Frank?” 
asked  the  little  girl’s  mother. 
Frank  told  her  the  story  and  sulked 
into  a corner  with  his  paper.  Su- 
zanna rushed  into  her  mother’s 
arms  and  cried: 

“But  mommy,  mommy,  I love  him 
and  I want  to  keep  him.” 

Suzanna’s  mother  stroked  her 
hair  and  turned  determinedly  to 
her  husband.  “Let  the  child  have 
the  dog,  Frank.  I’ll  see  that  it’s 
fed  and  housebroken.  I’ll  even  fix 
up  a little  bed  for  it  in  the  cellar.” 

After  a few  moment’s  argument, 
Frank  gave  in  and  decided  to  let 
Suzanna  have  the  dog.  She  ran  to 
the  door  and  called,  “Here  doggy, 
here  doggy.” 

The  little  dog  ran  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  house.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  ran  directly  to  Suzanna 
and  bit  a 10-inch  gash  in  her  leg. 
It  took  16  stitches  to  close  the 
wound. — Dick  Gardner. 
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Do  Not  Talk 
To  the  Bus 
While 
The  Driver 
Is  in  Motion 


A Saga 

by  Mollee  Coppel 


Cartoon  by  A1  Cohen 


SOME  INDIVIDUALS  love  the  smell 
of  burning  leaves.  Some  love  the  smell 
of  burning  chemistry  books.  I enjoy  the 
fumes  of  burning  diesel  oil  in  the  tank 
of  a Greyhound  bus.  It  isn’t  as  if  I 
liked  the  exhaust  from  all  buses.  Capital 
Transit  exhaust  is  particularly  vile.  But 
you  see,  there  is  a bus  stop  near  my 
home,  and  well,  I suppose  I grew  to  love 
Greyhounds  and  the  funny,  little  pound- 
ing in  their  motors  that  sounds  like  some- 
body chopping  herring. 

All  College  Park  has  witnessed  my 
affinity  for  buses.  Usually  the  last  per- 
son on,  I inhale  myself  into  place  on  the 
lowest  step  next  to  the  steel  rod  that 
opens  and  closes  the  door.  The  drivers 
pretend  they  don’t  know  it  takes  time  to 
unravel  two  arms  from  a steel  rod,  and 
so,  slam-bang,  the  door  opens.  Outward 
three  feet  in  a nor’  easterly  direction 
extends  the  rod;  outward  three  feet  in  a 
nor’  easterly  direction  extend  my  arms. 


I’m  thinking  of  commercializing  it.  (Be 
the  life  of  the  party.  Amaze  your  friends. 
Develop  tentacles.) 

The  legs,  too,  may  be  powerfully  devel- 
oped on  that  lower  step.  To  allow  anyone 
to  leave  the  bus,  you  must  jump  off  at 
every  stop.  Berwyn:  you  hop  off,  thumb 
through  some  billboards,  then  climb  on 
again.  Off  and  on.  It’s  like  working  on  a 
bread  truck. 


A bus  ticket  is  not  only  second  best 
thing  to  membership  in  Gymkana,  it’s 
also  the  safest  investment  in  the  world. 
There  was  that  icy  night  back  in  Janu- 
ary when  I was  standing  with  twenty- 
five  other  people  in  the  sumptuous  aisle 
of  a Trailways  bus.  We  perched  at  the 
top  of  a hill,  the  driver  said  in  a Gene 
Autry  type  voice,  “Sorreh  folks,  this  is 
the  best  ah  kin  dew,”  and  we  glided 


lazily  into  a bank  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road. 


I scrambled  to  my  feet  and  murmured, 
“Bank  Night!”  or  something  clever  like 
that.  To  prove  to  the  other  passengers 
that  I wasn’t  scared  at  all,  I began  laugh- 
ing heartily.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  I was 
still  laughing  heartily.  They  had  to  slap 
me. 

The  same  night  our  bus  went  off  the 
deep  end,  I met  Mike.  Someone  gave  me 
a seat  and  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the 
next  seat  was  a wad  of  chewing  gum. 
Coiled  around  it  was  Mike. 

“Some  jolt,  huh!”  said  Mike. 

I agreed  verily  it  was  some  jolt. 

“The  name’s  Mike,”  he  offered.  “What’s 
the  name?” 

“Mike,”  I answered  wearily. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 
ing  facts  were  learned.  My  guide  showed 
me  a convertible  crate  which  looked  as 
though  it  was  a fugitive  from  an  auto 
graveyard.  He  informed  me  the  car  (?) 
was  a ’33  Ford  Phaeton,  and  that  since 
April,  1947,  when  it  was  unloaded  for 
40  bucks,  three  engines  had  been  found 
wanting.  The  latest  “mill”  is  a ’38  Ford. 
As  with  most  hot  rods,  this  one  has  no 
fan  and  boasts  dual  pipes  (exhausts,  to 
ye  of  little  knowledge).  A ’37  Packard 
top  completed  this  mongrel’s  accessories. 

Next  we  turned  to  a club  coupe,  ob- 
viously belonging  to  the  upper  class. 
Factually,  this  1934  Packard  12  belongs 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  rather  than  in  College 
Park.  It  was  allegedly  built  for  Alfred 
Vanderbilt. 

Another  high-class  lizzie,  or  as  a hot- 
rodder  would  say,  a smooth  job,  is  a 
custom-built  Lincoln  12,  constructed  by 
the  famous  Le  Baron  for  an  infamous 
and  anonymous  bootlegger  with  the  ini- 
tials, G.  D. 

The  car  which  had  led  me  to  my  in- 
formant was  A.  W.  O.  L.  that  night,  but 
a description  is  here  published — all  cops 
be  on  the  lookout.  The  car  in  question 
started  out  in  like  as  a 4-cylinder,  ’38 
Ford  sedan.  Now  its  powerhouse  is  a 
’39  Mercury  100  horse  engine.  I under- 
stand the  sides  of  the  hood  are  cut,  fen- 
ders trimmed  down,  it  is  stripped  of  all 
“gook”  (chrome,  unessentials;  Gad,  you 
are  dumb!)  and  the  engine  is  painted. 

“Just  what  does  the  average  hot  rod 
look  like,”  I asked  ignorantly.  A road 
burner  is  not  legitimate,  I then  found 
out,  unless  it  has  the  following  charac- 
teristics. (1)  it  is  generally  a ’32  Ford; 
(2)  has  a late  model  V-8  mill;  (3)  2- 
speed  rear  end;  (4)  2 or  more  carbure- 
tors; (5)  2 or  more  exhausts;  (6)  bodies 
shackled  (lowered)  ; (7)  windshields 

cut  down;  (8)  pipes  carried  out  any- 
where but  under  the  bumper;  (9)  no 
fan.  From  this  you  can  realize  that  the 
S.  A.  E.  is  now  losing  an  awful  lot  of 
talent. 

To  continue  our  class  work,  and  at  a 
college  what  could  be  more  inappro- 
priate, the  lingo  of  hot-rodders  should 
be  presented.  Besides,  the  terms  mill, 
smooth  job,  shackle,  and  gook,  you 
must  know  that  mufflers  are  also  cans, 
that  carburetors  are  jugs  or  pots,  that 
tires  are  skins,  that  a squirrel  is  some- 
body with  no  driving  sense,  and  that  a 
dig  or  drag  is  a quick  take-off.  If  you 
don’t  know  these,  then  your  I.  Q.  is  lower 
than  a rattlesnake’s  ankle. 

Class  dismissed! — Louis  Foye. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Screaming  winds  heralded  its  approach; 

More  deadly  than  the  Four  Hundred  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 

Crashed  into  the  soft  verdure  of  some  now  forgotten  city, 

Buried  its  warhead  in  the  bosom  of  fertile  fields, 
blooming  in  the  birth-throes  of  Spring. 

Its  deadly  mechanism  came  alive;  with  cataclysmic  fury 

it  wrenched  its  compounded  energy  from  its  man  made  casing 

Burst  forth  on  a deafening  thunder  of  destruction, 

Rent  the  air,  consumed  the  earth; 

Diverse  gases  belched  from  its  crater; 

A cloud,  a mushroom  thunderhead,  rose  from  the  earth, 

Its  breath,  a fetid  stench  of  charred  bodies,  leached  earth, 
scorched  air,  and  the  blood  of  earth  changed  to  steam. 

We  saw  it  drop;  we  saw  its  eye-piercing  burst;  our  retinas  seared, 
our  optic  senses  forever  impaired. 

Our  children,  mutations. 

Distorted  monsters,  whose  cocoons  were  wrenched  and  woven  in  a man- 
made miscarriage. 

Our  souls  remember  well,  the  last  bomb. 


Maxwell 


'What'a  Mudder!" 
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( Continued  from  page  12) 
the  favorite  story-telling  centers  on  cam- 
pus. A stubby  cigar  is  a permanent  at- 
tachment to  his  tight  mouth,  although 
he  insists  he  is  “tapering  off”  on  doctor’s 
orders,  and  he  has  the  cherubic  appear- 
ance of  a well-scrubbed  Santa  Claus. 

Heinie  Miller  is  a bottomless  reservoir 
of  energy.  He  has  a dozen  pots  boiling 
every  day,  and  if  things  should  get  quiet, 
which  they  seldom  do,  he  paces  about 
his  office  worrying  about  the  inactivity. 
He  is  a confirmed  self-publicist,  getting 
that  way  over  the  long  trail  to  the  top. 


As  a youngster,  Heinie  started  fighting 
after  school  in  the  lofts  of  ice  houses  and 
breweries,  much  to  the  dismay  of  his 
father,  head  of  a strict  German-Lutheran 
family.  Otto  Miller  sent  his  son  to  Con- 
cordia College  in  Milwaukee  to  study  the 
ministry  and  supposedly  to  put  an  end 
to  his  clandestine  clouting.  But  by  the 
time  he  was  ready  for  college,  Heinie 
was  far  too  busy  with  his  fists  to  devote 
time  to  the  books,  so  his  father  ordered 
him  to  get  a job. 

Heinie  solved  his  problem  by  joining 
the  Navy  for  a six-year  hitch,  thereby 
launching  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
combinations  of  military  and  athletic 
cai’eers  in  the  country.  It  was  during  his 
first  days  in  the  Navy  that  Harvey 
picked  up  the  nickname  “Heinie,”  a tag 
then  placed  on  all  recruits  from  Mil- 
waukee who  were  named  Miller. 


One  of  the  most  impressionable  things 
in  Heinie’s  early  Navy  career  was  his 
first  fight  in  uniform,  which  at  the  best 
was  a disaster  as  far  as  the  pride  of  Mil- 
waukee’s pride  was  concerned.  Heinie 
was  suffering  through  mass  boxing  drills 
during  boot  training  at  Norfolk  and  giv- 
ing his  perplexed  opponent  a bit  of  the 
footwork  learned  in  Maas’  Ice  House. 
Chief  Master-at-Arms,  Jimmy  Pauline, 
then  one  of  the  Navy’s  top  middle- 
weights,  was  conducting  the  drill  and 
singled  out  Miller  as  a fresh  kid. 

Pauline  decided  to  teach  him  a lesson 
and  invited  him  to  the  center  of  the 
group,  and,  Heinie  now  laughs,  “thumped 
me  pretty  badly.”  Five  years  later  in 
Hong  Kong,  Miller  caught  up  with  Paul- 
ine in  an  inter-ship  fight  and  “thumped 
him  good.” 

By  the  time  of  the  second  Pauline 
battle,  Heinie  had  gathered  the  All- 
Service  118-pound  title,  the  Feather- 
weight championship  of  the  Far  East, 
and  the  Lightweight  championship  of 
the  Far  East,  all  professional  titles. 

Miller’s  battle  with  Australia’s  Jimmy 


Dwyer  for  the  last  championship  is  one 
of  the  weirdest  in  ring  history.  Heinie 
was  knocked  down  14  times  in  the  first 
four  rounds  and  then  went  on  to  knock 
out  the  Australian  in  the  13th  round  of 
a scheduled  45-round  bout.  Heinie  was 
all  in  as  the  end  came  and  collapsed  as 
they  counted  Dwyer  out. 

When  Heinie  checked  into  sick  bay, 
he  had  a broken  nose,  two  missing  teeth, 
a tin  ear,  a broken  finger,  a fractured 
knee  cap,  three  shattered  ribs,  and  a 
cracked  breast  bone.  He  was  in  the  hos- 
pital for  three  weeks  and  still  carries  a 
bruise  on  his  heart  as  a result  of  the 
battle. 

From  1903  to  1911,  Miller  took  part 
in  92  professional  fights,  losing  only  two. 
Prior  to  1903  he  had  had  64  fights  in  the 
amateurs  and  with  some  “cheap”  pri- 
fessionals.  But  Heinie  considers  those  be- 
fore he  really  got  started.  He  turned  16 
in  1903! 

Colonel  Harvey  L.  Miller  emerged  from 
the  recent  war  with  an  enviable  record 
as  a Marine  officer,  but  it  was  the  same 
Miller  who  had  saluted  the  first  Marine 
he  ever  saw  some  45  years  ago  as  a 
Navy  boot. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Heinie  expanded 
the  5th  Reserve  Battalion  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  had  the  battalion  in  the  Car- 
ribean  and  headed  for  combat  when  he 
was  dry-docked  bv  a shoulder  injury. 
Miller,  however,  later  caught  un  with  the 
fighting  and  became  the  first  reserve 
officer  to  command  a Marine  battalion 
in  combat;  he  then  became  the  first  re- 
servist to  command  a regiment  as  a full 
co’onel. 

Throughout  his  life,  Heinie  has  been 
an  organizer  and  promoter.  He  ran  a 
barnstorming  recruiting  campaign  for 


the  Navy  in  the  first  World  War,  launch- 
ing an  entirely  new  type  of  recruiting 
service. 

“At  that  time,”  says  Heinie,  “every- 
body had  signs  out,  Save  Sugar,  Buy 
Bonds,  Join  Now.  I figured  something 
different  was  needed  and  set  out  to  find 
out  what.” 

Heinie,  acting  as  emcee,  built  up  a 
road  show,  get  two  automobiles  at  a 
dollar  a year  from  the  manufacturers, 
arranged  for  free  halls  all  over  the  West, 
and  set  out  with  his  troupe  on  a tour  of 
tank  towns  in  California,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

In  Colinga,  California,  a booming  oil 
town,  the  entertainers  staged  their  act 
before  a packed  house  of  roustabouts  and 
field  workers,  then  donned  their  uniforms 
and  worked  until  4:00  A.  M.  signing  over 
400  husky  oil  field  workers  as  firemen 
second  class. 

Heinie  was  transferred  into  the 
Marines  in  1925  as  a captain.  He  went 
into  World  War  II  as  a grandfather  at 
52  and  hasn’t  owned  a draft  card  in 
three  wars. 


Miller  began  his  publishing  career  in 
the  days  when  “a  guy  wrote  because  he 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about,  not 
because  he  could  put  words  together.” 
In  Heinie’s  case,  the  specialty  was  boxing 
and  he  started  as  columnist  on  Our  Navy 
Magazine.  Like  his  boxing,  his  publishing 
career  was  near  sensational  and  he  soon 
became  editor  of  that  magazine.  With 
his  habitual  foresight  and  promotion- 
mindedness,  he  saw  the  need  of  a similar 
publication  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  so 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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( Continued  from  page  21) 
founded  and  was  editor  of  Coast  Guard 
Magazine. 

Throughout  his  life  Heinie  has  been  as 
quick  with  his  tongue  as  with  his  fists, 
but  only  when  he  was  sure  he  was  right. 
His  courtship  was  typical  of  his  whirl- 
wind action.  Returning  from  duty  in  the 
Orient,  Heinie  met  Miss  Clay  Keene  Pat- 
terson of  Kentucky  on  the  train  in  San 
Francisco,  proposed  to  her  enroute,  and 
they  were  married  upon  their  arrival  in 
Kentucky. 

After  defeating  a little  Marine  cor- 
poral named  Johnny  Duncan  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1909,  Heinie  was  assailed  by 
SmedLey  Butler,  then  a young  captain, 
who  waggled  a finger  at  the  cocky  sailor 
and  admonished  him  with:  “That  was  a 
lucky  punch.” 

“They  pay  off  on  them,”  countered 
Heinie. 

“You’re  a fresh  kid,”  roared  Butler, 
“15  years  ago  I could  have  licked  you 
myself.” 

“Of  course  you  could,”  flashed  Heinie, 
“I  was  only  three  years  old  then.” 

Twenty  years  later  Heinie  took  the 
401st  Company  to  Quantico  for  the  Eas- 
tern Area  Reserve  Units  annual  drill 
competition.  Butler,  who  always  had  an 
exceptional  memory,  greeted  Heinie  with: 

“Now  we’ll  see  what  an  ex-gob  can 
do  with  a Marine  Company.  You  sure 
were  fresh  that  night  in  Manila.” 

The  401st  walked  off  with  four  out  of 
five  possible  trophies,  and  as  they  swung 
past  the  reviewing  stand,  the  “fresh  kid” 
slipped  Butler  the  biggest  wink  over  seen 
in  Quantico. — Charlie  McGinnis. 


And  then  there  was  a garbage  man’s 
daughter  who  was  not  to  be  sniffed  at. 

★ 

The  man  who  married  Ethel  got  a 
prize. 

What  was  it? 

★ 

In  the  shipyards,  the  instructor  in  riv- 
eting was  coaching  a feminine  novice. 
“Look,”  he  said,  “I’m  placing  the  rivet 
in  the  proper  place.  When  I nod  my 
head,  hit  it  with  your  hammer.” 

. . . She  did. 

The  instructor  left  a wife  and  four 
children. 

★ 

A smart  girl  doesn’t  have  to  watch 
the  speedometer  to  know  what  her  boy- 
friend is  driving  at. 

★ 

Sig  Alph:  What  are  you  wearing  the 
ear  trumpet  for? 

Phi  Delt:  I’ve  worn  it  ever  since  the 
accident. 

Sig  Alph:  What  accident? 

Phi  Delt:  Somebody  asked  me  if  1 
wanted  a drink,  and  I didn’t  hear  him. 

★ 

“Does  this  package  belong  to  you? 
The  name’s  obliterated.” 

“Sorry,  my  name’s  Jones.” 

★ 

“Hey,”  cried  Satan  to  the  new  arrival. 
“You  act  as  if  you  owned  the  place!” 

“I  do,”  came  the  reply.  “My  wife  gave 
it  to  me  before  I died.” 

★ 

Two  old  maids  went  for  a tramp  in 
the  woods.  The  tramp  escaped. 


Not  Guilty 

SEAMAN  FIRST  CLASS  RUSHTON 
was  permitted  to  testify  from  a wheel- 
chair instead  of  the  witness  stand  dur- 
ing court  martial  proceedings  last  week 
in  San  Diego.  After  being  rolled  to  the 
front  of  the  room,  he  gave  testimony  as 
follows: 

Q:  “Charles  S.  Rushton,  as  a result  of 
being  A.W.O.L.  from  your  duty  station, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Bolivar,  for  a period  of 
greater  than  90  days,  you  are  charged 
with  desertion.  How  do  you  plead?” 

A:  “Not  guilty.” 

Q:  “Please  explain  to  the  court  why 
you  missed  your  ship.” 


Rushton  moved  painfully  in  his  chair. 
Swathed  in  bandages,  bracketed  with 
splints,  he  cleared  his  throat  and  replied: 

“Well  sir,  it’s  this  way.  My  brother 
owns  a farm,  and  when  I got  my  30 
day’s  shore  leave  I decided  to  go  up  there 
and  help  him  out.  I used  to  be  a mason 
before  the  war,  and  Jim,  that’s  my 
brother,  wanted  me  to  mend  a break  in 
one  of  his  brick  silos. 

“After  I got  to  the  farm,  I noticed  that 
a section  of  brick  had  fallen  out  of  the 
top  of  the  silo  near  the  ladder.  I built  a 
platform  just  under  the  break;  rigged  a 
pulley  on  the  side;  and  with  a rope  and 
a barrel  I hauled  up  enough  bricks  to 
mend  the  hole.  When  I got  her  fixed,  I 
still  had  a lot  of  bricks  left  over. 

“I  should  have  gone  up  there  and 
thrown  ’em  off,  but  I didn’t.  Instead,  I 
ran  the  barrel  up  beside  the  platform, 
and  tied  the  rope  in  a slip  knot  around 
a tree.  Then  I ran  up  the  ladder, 
throwed  in  the  bricks,  ran  down  the 
ladder,  and  jerked  loose  the  slip  knot. 

“I  was  about  20  feet  off  the  ground 
when  I noticed  that  the  barrel  was 
heavier  than  I was.  I decided  to  hang  on 
until  I got  to  the  top,  and  then  come 
down  the  ladder. 

“About  that  time,  the  barrel  full  of 
bricks  hit  me  on  the  way  down.  It  skinned 
me  up  something  awful,  but  I managed 
to  hold  on  until  I got  to  the  top.  That’s 
when  I ran  my  left  hand  into  the  pulley 
and  sprained  it  pretty  badly.  I still 
didn’t  let  go  though. 

“Then  the  barrel  hit  the  ground  so 
hard  that  it  kocked  the  bottom  out  of 
it  and  let  all  the  bricks  out,  and  I was 
heavier  than  it  was.  I was  half  way  to 
the  ground  when  the  barrel  hit  me  on 
the  way  up.  It  skinned  me  up  something 
awful,  but  I still  held  on  to  the  rope.  I 
came  down  right  on  top  of  the  pile  of 
bricks  so  hard  that  it  stunned  me  and  I 
let  go  of  the  rope. 

“Then  the  barrel  came  down  and  hit 
me  on  the  head!” — Dick  Searles. 


"Think  the  rain  will  hurt  the  rhubarb?" 
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A certain  businessman  had  the  habit 
of  leaving  his  umbrellas  at  his  office. 
One  morning  as  he  was  going  to  work, 
he  sat  next  to  a young  lady  in  the  trol- 
ley car,  and  as  he  rose  to  get  off  he  ab- 
sent-mindedly picked  up  her  umbrella. 
She  said,  “Pardon  me,  but  this  is  mine.” 
The  man  was  quite  embarrassed  for  his 
foolishness. 

That  night  he  decided  to  take  all  his 
umbrellas  home  with  him.  When  he  got 
into  the  car  there  sat  the  same  young 
lady.  She  leaned  forward  and  said  in 
a low  tone,  “I  see  you  did  pretty  well 
today  after  all.” 

★ 

Professor:  Did  you  write  this  unaided? 

Student:  I did. 

Prof.:  Then  I am  very  pleased  to  meet 
you,  Lord  Tennyson.  I thought  you  died 
years  ago. 

★ 

Little  boy:  Ma,  I just  cut  my  leg  off 
in  the  thresher. 

Ma:  Stay  outside  till  it  stops  dripping. 
I just  mopped  the  floor. 

★ 

“Carry  on!”  cried  the  vulture  as  he 
spied  the  dying  horse  on  the  desert. 

★ 

He:  How  did  you  like  Venice? 

She:  Oh,  I only  stayed  a few  days. 
The  place  was  flooded. 

★ 

Sorority  girl:  I think  it’s  positively 
disgusting  the  way  those  fellows  in  the 
fraternity  house  give  a show  every  night 
before  they  go  to  bed.  It’s  absolutely 
immoral. 

Roommate:  I don’t  see  anything. 

Girl:  I know,  not  from  where  you  are. 
But  put  that  chair  on  the  desk,  get  on 
it,  lean  way  out  to  the  left,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see. 

★ 

A pessimist  is  a man  who  feels  that 
all  women  are  bad.  An  optimist  hopes 
so. 

★ 

Detective:  You’re  looking  for  your 
cashier?  Is  he  tall  or  short? 

Banker:  Both. 

★ 

“Oh,  doctor,  will  the  scar  show?” 

“That  madam,  is  entirely  up  to  you.” 

★ 

“I  had  to  change  my  seat  several  times 
at  the  movie.” 

“Did  a man  get  fresh?” 

“Well,  finally.” 

★ 

Honey,  Ah  loves  yo  bathing  suit. 

Sho  nuff. 

It  sho  does. 

★ 

Writer:  I’d  like  to  do  something  big, 
something  clean. 

Editor:  Why  don’t  you  wash  an  ele- 
phant. 


Saf  unlay  Night  sit  the  Desk 


IT  WAS  JUST  AN  average  Sat- 
urday night — nothing  special.  I 
mean  there  was  no  big  dance,  no 
Junior-Senior  Prom— just  an  aver- 
age Saturday  night. 

I had  been  on  the  desk  only  a few 
minutes  when  a slight,  dark-com- 
plexioned, young  man  stood  politely 
before  me  and  asked,  “Would  you 
ring  Reba  Andrews,  please?”  He 
sat  down  in  a corner  and  I pushed 
the  buzzer. 

A short  while  later  there  was  a 
new  young  man,  neatly  dressed  in 
a brown  suit.  “Would  you  call 
Helen  Mathews?” 

I looked  at  the  list  of  girls, 
“Who?” 

“Helen  Mathews  or  maybe  it 
was  Manners.  She’s  tall  and  thin, 
with  short,  brown  hair.” 

I looked  over  the  list  again.  “We 
have  a Helen  Martin,  a Helen 
Sparrow  and  a Helen  Johnson.  Pick 
one.” 

“Well,  I think  it’s  Helen  Man- 
ners, but  try  Helen  Martin, 
please.” 

Helen  Martin  turned  out  to  be 
short,  plump,  and  blonde.  I told  her 
I had  a sore  finger  and  had  buzzed 
the  wrong  room.  She  was  disap- 
pointed. 

“Is  Reba  Andrews  here  yet?” 
said  one  of  the  two  young  men. 

“Don’t  you  have  any  other 
Helens?”  the  other  was  asking. 

The  phone  was  ringing.  I pressed 
my  hand  against  my  free  ear  and 
tried  to  decide  what  the  operator 
meant  when  she  asked  for  Brallow 
Lawontoup.  “Could  you  speak 
louder  please?” 

“Is  Reba  Andrews  here?” 

“Not  you,”  I screamed  at  the 
dark-complexioned  boy.  The  opera- 
tor sounded  insulted. 

Brallow  Lawontoup  turned  out 


to  be  Betty  Lang  when  it  was 
spelled  out.  Helen  Martin  had  quit 
school  three  semesters  ago.  Only 
Reba  Andrews  was  among  the 
missing. 

Suddenly  a girl  bounded  into  the 
room  panting,  “I’m  writing  a let- 
ter to  a boy  I fell  in  love  with  in 
Ocea"n  City.  Six  feet  two,  brown 
eyes,  wavy  hair — a darling  boy. 
Only  I can’t  remember  his  last 
name.  It  was  so  ordinary  too.  Call 
off  some  names.” 

“Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  Harris, 
Andrews  . . .” 

“Did  you  say  Andrews?”  A fa- 
miliar face  was  looking  over  at  me. 

“Go  away,”  I shouted,  “Reba 
Andrews  is  dead.  You  wouldn’t 
have  liked  her  anyway,  she  was  a 
leper.” 

He  gave  me  a dirty  look  and  sat 
down  again. 

In  dashed  room  172  carrying  a 
needle  and  thread.  In  a stage  whis- 
per she  said,  “Sew  me  into  this 
dress,  my  zipper  broke.”  I was  too 
tired  to  argue.  I sewed.  “Tighter,” 
she  said,  “Tighter!”  She  was  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  I finished  and  she 
rushed  out,  her  cheeks  flushed  from 
holding  her  breath.  I still  had  the 
needle. 

The  girl  in  the  corner  jumped 
up.  “I  remember  his  name!  Oh 
Tom,  you  had  such  big,  brown  eyes 
, , , ” She  was  gone. 

It  was  almost  time  for  me  to 
ouit.  Each  new  face  was  a blur. 
The  telephone  operator  sounded  as 
if  she  were  calling  from  China 
while  picking  rice  with  her  teeth. 

I saw  the  old  face  again.  “Is 
Reba  Andrews  here  yet?” 

I grabbed  my  coat,  “I’m  Reba 
Andrews,”  I shouted. 

We  headed  down  the  hill  to- 
gether.— Betty  Getz. 


"Damn  those  women  drivers!" 


Communist 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

kicked  along  by  a saucy  autumn  wind 
told  me  that  it  was  fall — my  first  year 
of  school  was  a reality.  I remember  how 
I leaped  airily  from  my  place  on  the 
floor  and  washed  and  shaved  with  effort- 
less, happy  motions. 

I bounded  to  mother’s  side  whistling  a 
plaintive  little  melody — one  of  the  cur- 
rent hits  of  that  time,  “Put  Duz  in  the 
Washing  Machine.”  Mother  had  already 
cleared  the  table  of  beer  cans  and  had 
placed  my  favorite  dish  on  it.  “Mother,” 
I said,  “I  know  you’re  trying  to  please 
me  by  putting  my  favorite  dish  on  the 
table  every  morning,  but  when  are  you 
going  to  put  something  in  it?” 

“Shh,  you’ll  wake  your  father,”  she 
admonished. 

“But  he’s  been  asleep  for  three  days,” 
I rejoined. 

Suddenly  he  stirred.  Stirring  was  not 
new  to  father. 

“Ah!  Ha!  Ye  both  been  a-talkin  about 
me,  haint  ye?” 

“No,  father,”  we  chorused. 

“Don’t  try  to  fool  your  pap.  son;  ye’s 
fixen’  to  pull  up  stakes — You’se  is  shaved 
and  I’ll  bet  ye  used  my  piece  of  glass 
to  do  it.” 

“Yes,  father,  I did,”  I confessed,  “But 
I’m  not  leaving  permanently;  I’m  only 
going  to  school.  Aren’t  you  proud  of  me?” 

“You’re  a-goin’  whar?”  he  queried. 

“To  school,”  I answered. 

“Ye  mean  where  they  got  them  books 
and  teachers  and  try  to  pack  that  air 
non-sensical  lamin’  in  ye?” 

“Yes,”  I said. 

“No  ye  hain’t,”  he  said  curtly. 

“But  I — I’ve  already  purchased  a pen- 
cil box.” 

“I  don’t  care.  Ye  hain’t  not,  and  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  me.” 

“But  we  haven’t  got  a roof,”  I said. 

“Well  then,  ye  hain’t  a-goin’  to  live  in 
the  same  four  walls  with  me  and  go  to 
school.” 


“We  haven’t  got  four  walls  either. 
Remember  the  meat  company  wouldn’t 
let  us  have  the  lid.  They  said  they  didn’t 
want  people  to  see  the  name  of  their 
company  if  we  lived  in  one  of  their 
cases.” 

“So  ye  be  right,”  he  stormed,  “Ye  still 
hain’t  a-goin’  to  school!” 

“Alright,”  I blustered,  “I’ll  leave.  I’ll 
go  somewhere  else.” 

Mother’s  eyes  by  this  time  had  begun 
to  well  with  tears.  She  was  peeling  oni- 
ons for  this  evening’s  slumgullion  which 
I would  never  taste.  Nor  would  I ever 
taste  of  her  wonderful  cooking  again — 
for  I was  leaving. 


The  years  that  followed  my  unhappy 
departure  from  my  loved  ones  were 
bitter,  remorseful.  I barely  managed  to 
eke  out  an  existence  by  sweeping  out 
theaters  for  peanuts — the  ones  left  in  the 
boxes  on  the  floor.  Of  my  school  years 
there  is  very  little  to  relate.  1 was  no 
student  however,  and  after  a P.  T.  A. 
member  found  my  name  in  a third  grade 
text  book  five  times,  she  and  a group  of 
irate  tax  payers  forced  me  to  abandon 
my  studies.  Little  did  they  know  how 
soon  they  would  rue  that  day;  for  shortly 
following  that  nasty  episode  I was  ac- 
costed by  two  dark  strangers  in  the  back 
of  the  carnival  tent  where  I worked  as 
a part-time  geek. 

“Ya,  he  looks  intelligent,”  one  of  the 
dark  strangers  said  as  he  surveyed  me 
intently. 

“Ya.  I tank  dot  you  are  right,”  the 
other  agreed. 

“Hey,  you,”  the  gentleman  whom  I 
was  soon  destined  to  call  Joe  said. 

“Me?”  I said,  foolishly  looking  behind 
me. 

“Ya.  You  like  to  work  here  wit  dis 
carnival?”  he  questioned. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,  it’s  a job.  I do  get 
a little  chicken  every  now  and  then  about 
the  job — ha,  ha — get  it — chicken — I bite 
heads  . . .” 


“You  want  better  job,  geek?”  he  in- 
flected mirthlessly. 

“How  much  better?”  I asked.  “I  get 
$6.50  a week  plus  a lifetime  ticket  to 
ride  the  merry-go-round.” 

“We  give  you  $10.00.  No  ticket.” 
“We?” 

“The  Newest  Order,”  he  said  proudly 
hoisting  himself  to  attention.  The  other 
gentleman  began  to  sharpen  a sickle. 

“Of  course,  you  do  not  haf  to  take  this 
job  only” — the  other  gentleman  ran  his 
finger  over  the  edge  of  the  sickle — “only 
your  grandmother  in  the  homeland  might 
haf  to  make  work  you  do  not  do.” 

“I  ...  I haf — er — have  a grandmother 
in  the  homeland!”  I said  incredulously. 

“Ya,”  he  said,  pulling  a sheaf  of 
papers  from  his  coat  pocket.  “Look!” 
I hurriedly  leafed  through  a dossier 
that  for  the  most  part  was  meaningless. 
Then  my  eyes  struck  a picture  of  a dod- 
dering, lovable,  white-haired  woman 
standing  in  the  entrance  of  a mine.  The 
car  that  she  had  momentarily  stopped 
pushing  contained  a glistening,  white 
substance. 

“My,  they  have  a lot  of  diamonds  over 
there,”  I gasped. 

“Ya,  ya,”  he  confirmed  quickly. 
“You’re  right  about  this  being  my 
grandmother.  I see  the  seven  fingers  on 
her  hands.  But  isn’t  she  too  old  to  work?” 
“That  is  where  you  come  in,  comrade.” 
Comrade,  he  called  me  comrade.  My 
insides  seethed  with  excitement. 


“Yes,  you  must  take  up  the  glorious 
burden  that  has  become  too  heavy  for 
your  beloved  grandmother’s  shoulder.”  I 
thought  of  another  burden  I had  once 
attempted  to  ease  from  a loved  one’s 
shoulder — I strained  to  hear  the  rest. 
“You  must  lend  yourself  unstintingly  to 
the  task  of  creating  a new  world,  a bet- 
ter world,  in  which  all  workers  can  share 
the  beautiful  rewards  of  cooperation. 
You  must  help  us  break  the  chains  that 
bind  us  firmly  to  the  onerous  burden 
which  has  been  placed  upon  us  by  the 
‘few’.”  He  paused  and  lit  a cigar  with 
an  engraved  silver-plated  lighter. 

“I’ll  take  the  job,”  I said,  wincing  only 
slightly  as  the  sickle  opened  my  old  ap- 
pendectomy scar. 

“Good,”  they  said  in  unison.  Then  the 
spokesman  continued,  “Of  course,  your 
work  will  be  here  in  America  where  you 
can  serve  to  much  more  advantage.” 
“Here?  But  what  of  grandmother?” 
“We  will  wire  and  have  her  relieved 
of  duties  in  the  sa — diamond  mine.” 
“Knowing  that,  gentlemen,  I am 
ready.” 

I was  then  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  I was  told  I would  meet  a man  who 
would  weld  me  into  a “sword  of  rightous- 
ness.”  My  spirit  became  more  bouyant  as 
the  days  passed,  for  I knew  that  soon  I 
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"The  Terps  take  to  the  air 
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'Yes,  yes,  dear.  I'll  be  out  of 
town  for  a few  weeks." 


would  be  another  voice  against  oppres- 
sion, another  shoulder  against  the  wheel 
that  was  soon  to  crush  the  tyrants. 

I received  a wonderful  job  in  the  War 
Department  which  required  only  slight 
physical  effort.  It  seemed  fantastic  to 
me  that  I could  be  helping  the  cause  by 
sweeping  floors  and  emptying  wastebas- 
kets. Not  only  that,  but  my  two  saviors 
who  had  arrived  in  Washington  aided 
me  greatly  by  hauling  away  the  paper  in 
their  own  car.  I could  see  then  that  I had 
not  been  mistaken  by  joining  their  ranks. 
Where  else  would  esteemed  leaders  stoop 
to  succor  a common  worker?  Yes,  I had 
done  right. 

Then  one  night  Josef,  he  always  visited 
me  at  night  because  of  his  mydriatic 
eyes,  came  to  my  cloistered  room. 

“Comrade,”  he  hissed  excitedly,  “your 
time  has  come.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
fortunates  who  is  able  to  serve  so  greatly 
in  a climacteric  time.  Are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,”  I breathed  and  he  let  a little 
blood  flow  back  into  my  arm. 

“Tomorrow,”  he  instructed  hastily, 
“you  will  see  an  entourage  of  the  hated 
enemy  arrive  at  the  War  Department. 
One  of  them — he  paused  for  emphasis — 
holds  on  his  person  the  plans  of  a dia- 
bolic plot  to  destroy  the  very  foundation 
of  our  magnificent  cause!”  With  this  he 
expanded  his  chest  and  I could  see  the 
blackjack  he  kept  to  ward  off  the  venge- 
ful capitalists. 

“You  must,  you  must,  you  must,”  he 
screamed. 

“Please,”  I cautioned,”  the  landlord 
said  if  there  was  any  noise  he  would 
move  the  horses  back  in.” 

He  quietly  resumed  the  instructions. 
“You  must  get  that  plan  before  our  great 
movement  is  so  much — puffft.”  And  he 
flicked  cigarette  ashes  in  my  eyes  to 
demonstrate. 

“I  will,  I will  get  it,”  I said  as  I felt 
my  way  blindly  to  the  bed. 


RED  SPY  TRAPPED  IN  WAR 

DEPARTMENT  TRASH  BARREL! 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story;  it’s 
been  a running  series  in  the  newspapers 
and  also  the  Times  Herald.  I’ve  sworn 
that  I’m  no  Red  spy.  I’ve  insisted  that 
my  sole  purpose  has  been  to  aid  the 
Great  Movement.  But  that  truculent 
F.  B.  I.  questioner  keeps  saying,  “So  is 
EX-LAX — what  were  you  doing  in  the 
General’s  files?” 

Tomorrow  is  the  day  of  the  trial,  but 
I’m  not  afraid.  Why  am  I not  afraid? 
I’ll  tell  you  why  I am  not  afraid.  I hold 
in  my  hand  a communique  from  my  faith- 
ful leader,  Josef.  It  says,  and  I quote: 
“Fear  not!  They  will  never  convict  you 
of  being  a Red  spy.  Our  inspired  com- 
rades in  the  homeland,  after  exhaustive 


research,  have  discovered  that  your  judge 
is  hopelessly  color  blind.  Furthermore, 
evidence  has  been  gathered  which  proves 
that  the  only  possible  charge  that  can 
be  placed  against  you  is  treason.  Have 
no  fear.  Our  glorious  friends  have 
thoroughly  studied  American  judicial 
procedure  and  have  informed  me  that  the 
maximum  penalty  you  can  receive  is  a 
certain  piece  of  furniture — the  chair,  I 
think.  You  are  indeed  a very  fortunate 
man.” 

I brushed  a tear  of  joy  from  my  eye. 
There  was  a P.  S. 

The  mold  for  your  statue  has  been  cast. 

— Charles  Schaeffer. 

★ 

In  Philanderer’s  Field  the  poppas  grow, 
Amid  the  curses  deep  and  low, 

That  mark  their  place.  And  flying  by 
A love-bird  thumbs  its  nose  on  high. 
We  are  the  dads.  Short  days  ago 
We  wooed,  got  hooked,  for  all  we  know. 
Now  we  are  wed.  Our  doom  is  sealed 
In  Philanderer’s  Field. 

★ 

She  was  only  a second-hand  dealer’s 
daughter  and  that’s  why  she  wouldn’t 
allow  much  on  the  old  davenport. 

★ 

She  was  only  a gravedigger’s  daugh- 
ter, but  she  certainly  could  lower  her 
bier. 

★ 

Pitchman:  “In  this  bottle  I have  per- 
oxide which  makes  blondes,  and  in  this 
bottle  I have  dye  which  makes  brun- 
ettes.” 

KA:  “Yeah!  And  what’s  in  the  third 
bottle.” 

Pitchman:  “Gin.” 

★ 

Pedigree  Poodle:  Have  you  a family 

tree? 

Nondescript  Mutt:  No,  we’re  not  par- 
ticular. 


Paste 

( Continued  from  page  8) 

Bedoo  was  in  bad  shape.  “Come  on, 
let’s  wash  the  body  down  the  drain  and 
get  out  of  here.”  We  were  ready  to  begin 
work  when  the  bell  rang.  Bedoo  and  I 
stared  at  each  other. 

Without  opening  the  door  I gasped, 
“Who  is  it?” 

“It’s  Spade,  may  I come  back  for  a 
minute?  I seem  to  have  forgotten  my 
soap.” 

I let  him  in.  He  picked  up  his  soap, 
but  didn’t  leave.  “Funny,”  he  said,  “Why 
Rodger  Melon  didn’t  come  today.”  I told 
him  we  had  expected  Rodger  but  that 
he  had  never  arrived. 

He  looked  at  me  and  from  under  his 
double  breasted  Bond  suit,  he  produced 
a towel  bearing  the  initials  “R.  M.”  “I 
picked  this  up  by  mistake  before.  Now 
where  is  Melon.” 

I held  myself  up  supei'bly,  but  Bedoo 
was  slobbering,  moving  frantically  and 
waving  his  tambourine.  He  pointed  to 
the  bathroom.  Spade  walked  in  and  looked 
under  the  tub.  He  returned  at  once  and 
dialed  the  police. 

We  stood  there,  the  three  of  us.  I 
tried  reasoning  with  the  man.  “But 
Spade,  I was  just  following  all  that  you 
told  me.  I used  to  listen  to  you  as  a boy 
and  plan  for  this  day.” 

“You  fool,”  there  was  biting  contempt 
in  his  voice,  “You  fool.  I never  meant  it 
literally  when  I told  you  to  paste  Melon!” 

— Betty  Getz. 

★ 

His  face  was  flushed,  but  his  broad 
shoulders  saved  him. 

★ 

A vet  just  received  his  allotment  check 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
he  bought  his  mother  a one  hundred  and 
fourteen  piece  dinner  set — a box  of 
toothpicks. 
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Buses 

( Continued  from  page  19) 

He  thought  that  was  some  funny, 
huh.  As  he  explained  later,  he  meant 
what  was  my  name  as  he  sure  as  hell 
knew  what  his  own  name  was.  That 
rather  surprised  me. 

“Begorrah!”  he  bellowed  in  my  ear  as 
he  read  the  name  tag  on  my  suitcase, 
“Begorrah.  it’s  Mollee!”  His  Adam’s 
apple  did  a rollicking  Irish  jig.  “And 
what  a foine,  strapping  colleen  ye  be, 
too,”  he  chortled  Barry  Fitzgeraldishly. 

Dear  reader,  no  one  looks  less  foine, 
less  strappin’  and  less  colleeny  than  I 
do,  and  that  night  especially  as  my  ker- 
chief bristled  from  the  bobby  pin  curls 
all  over  my  head,  I didn’t  look  in  the 
least  like  an  Irish  rose.  I looked  like  a 
prickly  pear. 

“I’m  Irish  too,”  he  added.  I took  a 
whiff  of  that  broguen  accent.  He  was 
more  Scotch  than  Irish.  His  Irish  eyes 
were  smiling  all  right,  but  he  had  pink 
tooth  brush.  Gently  crooning  “Mother 
Macree,”  I opened  the  emergency  door 
and  pushed  him  out. 

When  it  comes  to  roominess,  those 
buses  have  it  all  over  the  dining  hall. 
Last  June  most  of  my  baggage  had  been 
sent  home,  but  there  were  a few  per- 
sonals I had  planned  to  carry  on  the 
bus  with  me  . . . some  dishes,  a coffee 
pot,  a desk  lamp,  my  hip  boots.  These  I 
stuffed  into  a shoe  box  tied  next  to  a 
pillow,  which  already  dangled  prettily 
from  my  suitcase  handle.  Then  hugging 
a dress  box  under  my  left  arm,  I hung  an 
umbrella  handle  over  my  ear,  clutched 
my  over-night  bag  in  my  hand,  chomped 
my  pocketbook  between  my  teeth,  and 
headed  down  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  I met  an  old,  white-haired  lady  with 
a cane  who  helped  me  carry  my  stuff  to 
the  bus  stop. 


This  time  I was  the  first  of  the  Col- 
lege Park  mob  to  infest  the  bus.  As  I 
set  down  the  larger  suitcase,  it  landed 
smack  dab  on  the  driver’s  foot.  I had  to 
laugh.  Uneasily,  he  eyed  the  steaming 
suitcase  (shoe  box  and  pillow  slung 
rakishly  over  the  sides)  as  if  he  thought 
it  was  some  sort  of  beast  of  burden 
from  the  Himalayas.  He  was  unusual 
himself.  His  cheeks  were  all  puffy,  prob- 
ably chock  full  of  the  old  bus  tickets. 

“What’s  that  purple  and  white  thing 
she’s  got  tied  to  her  suitcase?”  a voice 
asked. 

“Don’t  know  but  what  it’s  a pillow,” 
somebody  else  said. 

There  was  an  unnatural,  strained  si- 
lence, and  then  the  driver  smiled  sickly. 
Don’t  know  but  what  he  had  three  rows 
of  teeth. 

Meanwhile,  having  reloaded,  I realized 


the  impossibility  of  proceeding  in  my 
usual  straightforward  Pershing  Rifle 
manner.  I turned  sideways,  crossed  my 
right  leg  over  my  left,  and  pointed  my 
toes.  I would  tango  my  way  through  the 
narrow  aisle. 

“Move  to  the  rear  of  the  bus,  please,” 


Wliat  Would  You 
llaive  Bone? 

I HAD  STAYED  to  work 
overtime  one  night  in  a soda  pop 
bottling  works.  Along  toward  ten 
o’clock  when  I was  sure  no  one 
would  see  me  move  the  time  clock 
ahead,  I decided  to  quit  for  the 
evening.  I was  alone  in  the  building 
because  my  talents  require  abso- 
lute solitude.  I cap  bottles  with 
two  malformed  wisdom  teeth. 

When,  however,  I attempted  to 
open  the  door  I discovered,  to  my 
dismay,  that  someone  had  locked  it. 
Having  no  key,  I frantically  sought 
exit  from  the  only  window  in  the 
dingy  building.  Alas,  I remembered 
that  the  boss  had  put  bars  on  it 
after  the  theft  of  two  cases  of  Dis- 
pepsia  Cola  and  a case  of  Orange 
Slush. 

Then  I thought  of  the  open  sky- 
light in  the  ceiling.  My  hopes 
dropped  when  I was  unable  to  pile 
the  bottle  cases  high  enough  to 
reach  the  skylight.  Suddenly,  a 
flash  of  insight  revealed  to  me  an 
alternate  way  to  get  out  of  the 
building  through  the  skylight. 

WHAT  WAS  MY  IDEA? 

Answer:  It  was  simple.  I merely 
placed  four  bottles  of  Dispepsia 
Cola  upside  down  in  my  belt.  (For- 
tunately I have  a floating  stomach 
and  was  able  to  anchor  it  up  in  my 
chest  in  order  that  the  inverted 
bottles  would  fit  into  my  belt.) 
Then  I jumped  up  and  down  vio- 
lently, and  at  the  same  time  began 
to  uncap  the  seething  bottles. 

Well,  no!  The  fizz  didn’t  shoot 
me  out  the  skylight.  But  my  pants 
and  belt  were  ejected  straight  out 
onto  the  roof.  I was  let  out  the 
next  morning  when  the  boys  came 
to  work.  But  all  the  boys  at  the 
plant  thought  it  was  a swell  idea 
anyway. — Charles  Schaeffer. 


the  driver  said.  He  had  decided  he  never 
wanted  to  see  me  again.  At  that  I threw 
back  my  head  and  laughed  the  scraping 
laughter  of  shifting  gears.  Then,  as  John 
Nesbitt  would  say,  there  began  “the  most 
inCREDible  VOYAGE  in  all  HISTORY. 


The  dress  box  I gently  folded  into  the 
lap  of  an  old  man  sitting  in  the  first  seat. 
I labored  two  steps  forward  with  the 
suitcases,  set  them  down,  slammed  a 
long,  rigid  arm  backward,  and  retrieved 
the  dress  box,  which  I propelled  three 
rows  ahead  to  the  lap  of  a sleeping 
sailor.  With  another  sweeping  backstroke 
1 plucked  by  umbrella  from  the  custody 
of  a three-year-old  female  and  forward 
passed  it  two  rows  to  the  knees  of  a man 
with  a bandaged  head.  Thus,  like  Robin 
Hood,  giving  to  the  rich,  giving  to  the 
poor,  giving  to  anybody  with  a lap,  I 
continued  until  I bumped  into  the  back 
of  the  bus.  Inspection.  Two  suitcases,  one 
pillow,  one  shoe  box,  one  dress  box,  one 
parasol,  one  pocketbook,  and  a blonde 
hair  net,  which  I couldn’t  remember 
starting  out  with,  but  which  now  hung 
daintily  from  the  little  finger  on  my 
right  hand. 


In  the  rear  of  the  bus  I industriously 
“bricked”  up  the  aisle,  piling  bag  on  bag 
so  that  the  last  three  rows  of  people 
were  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  modern  civilized  world.  To  help  the 
other  passengers  run  the  blockade,  the 
gentleman  with  the  bandaged  head  lifted 
my  bigger  piece  of  luggage  and  balanced 
it  on  his  knee  in  a fatherly  manner. 
Later,  his  wife  made  him  stop  because 
he  kept  knocking  her  hat  off  with  my 
pillow. 

At  Laurel  I took  a seat  on  that  com- 
munity divan  in  the  rear  of  the  bus  where 
entire  families  usually  hold  picnics.  Here 
my  ti'aveling  companion  turned  out  to 
be  a veteran  who  wanted  to  tell  jokes, 
and  it  was  no  picnic.  Although  the  motor 
(directly  under  us)  drowned  out  his 
words,  I didn’t  care  to  impress  him  as 
being  particularly  dense.  I must  have 
been  pretty  good  company  as  I sat  there, 
howling  at  all  the  funny  things  I sup- 
posed he  was  saying. 

Now  here  comes  the  part  no  one  be- 
lieves. Suddenly,  “Aha,  aha,  aha,  aha, 
aha,”  I shrieked,  like  Lily  Pons  clanging 
away  at  the  “Bell  Song”  from  Lakme. 
Overhead  the  roof  had  sprung  a leak 
and  cold,  wet  raindrops  were  running 
amuck  all  over  my  tibia  and  fibula.  I 
say  overhead.  Over  my  head.  Not  over 
the  uproarious  veteran’s  head.  Not  over 
the  deformed  driver’s  head.  Just  over 
my  head.  As  I sopped  up  the  raindrops 
from  my  body  with  the  pillow,  I grew 
conscious  of  the  incredulous  gaze  of  a 
bone-dry  little  colored  boy  in  the  next 
seat.  He  figured  I was  just  about  the 
oddest  person  he  had  ever  seen.  You 
know  how  kids  get  these  wild  illusions. 

Say,  ever  notice  how  the  front  of  an 
approaching  bus  looks  like  the  head  of 
a cross-eyed  planaria  if  the  windshield 
wipers  are  working? — Mollee  Coppel. 
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Soul  hi'i’ii 


( Continued,  from  page  15) 
what  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Gates  informed 
him  these  were  the  engineers  she  had 
hired  to  remove  the  statue  and  that  they 
were  to  begin  work  in  the  morning. 

Meetings  were  called  by  the  towns- 
people that  night  and  everyone  discussed 
ways  to  prevent  this  tragedy.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  all  that  was  done  was 
talk.  The  next  morning  the  mayor  and  a 
few  of  the  town’s  leading  citizens  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  her,  but,  the 
work  of  dismantling  the  statue  was 
begun. 

Mrs.  Gates  had  given  orders  that  the 
statue  was  not  to  be  destroyed,  only 
taken  apart  and  removed  from  her  land, 
for  after  all,  it  was  not  her  statue  and 
she  would  not  take  upon  herself  the 
responsibility  of  its  destruction.  The 
work  of  the  day  progressed,  and  by 
quitting  time  the  imported  workers  had 
the  two  figures  removed  from  the  base 
and  lying  on  the  ground  beside  it. 


There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  that 
these  engineers  were  about  the  most  un- 
popular visitors  this  little  town  had  ever 
had,  and  that  they  stayed  in  their  rooms 
after  dark.  Mrs.  Gates,  of  course,  never 
came  into  town  at  night,  just  kept  her- 
self shut  up  in  her  big,  old  house,  so 
that  the  town  folks  did  not  come  into 
contact  with  any  members  of  the  party 
responsible  for  the  statue’s  death. 

The  people  of  the  town  went  to  bed 
that  night  with  the  feeling  of  complete 
defeat.  The  statue  was  on  its  way  down 
and  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  prevent  this  awful  thing  from 
happening  save  a miracle  or  an  act  of 
God,  and  neither  appeared  forthcoming. 


About  five  in  the  morning  the  populace 
of  the  town  was  awakened  by  the  frantic 
screams  of  the  night  clerk  at  the  hotel. 
He  was  completely  unnerved  and  shout- 
ing something  about  a fife  player  walk- 
ing into  the  hotel.  Most  of  the  towns- 
people got  up,  and  a confused  mob  made 
its  way  to  the  hotel  where  the  engineers 
were  hastily  packing.  Confusion  was 
everywhere,  people  running  about  and 
shouting.  The  engineers  were  the  only 
ones  who  seemed  to  have  a clear  idea  of 
what  they  were  doing;  they  were  hurry- 
ing out  of  the  town. 

As  things  settled  down  a bit,  the  people 
were  able  to  get  some  sort  of  a clear 
story  from  the  night  clerk  of  the  hotel. 
He  had  been  awakened  about  five  in  the 
morning  by  a weird  collection  of  sounds 
that  resembled  someone  playing  “The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  on  a fife,  and  had  seen 


some  gigantic  figure,  that  appeared  to  be 
made  of  bronze,  make  its  way  across  the 
hotel  lobby  and  up  the  stairs  where  the 
engineers  were  lodged.  The  engineers 
would  say  nothing  that  would  throw  any 
light  on  the  situation.  Their  only  interest 
was  to  get  out  of  town,  as  soon  as  they 
could,  by  any  possible  means. 

Then  someone  had  the  idea  to  walk 
down  to  the  statue  itself  and  see  if  any- 
thing was  amiss  there.  When  the  towns- 
people arrived,  all  appeared  to  be  in  or- 
der. The  two  figures  were  lying  on  the 
ground  by  the  base  just  as  they  had  been 
left  the  day  before.  Then  someone  noticed 
something  strange.  The  flag  was  missing 
from  the  hand  of  the  flag  bearer. 

By  the  time  the  ten  o’clock  train  pulled 
into  the  town  station  the  excitement  had 
died  and  the  people  had  gone  on  about 
their  business.  Only  a few  members  of 
the  community  were  on  hand  to  see  Mrs. 
Gates  with  bag  and  baggage  buy  a ticket 
and  board  a train  for  Ohio.  Those  few 
were  enough,  though,  and  the  word  quick- 
ly spread  around  town  that  she  was  leav- 
ing. Shortly  after  noon  a few  of  the 
people  went  out  to  her  house.  It  was  in 
complete  disorder,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  had  left  in  a great  hurry,  scat- 


Peanuts 

( Continued  from  page  14) 

machine  last  night,  and  now,  nothing. 

I quickly  sought  Ted  and  Melvin.  They 
were  just  as  puzzled  as  I was.  What  had 
happened  to  all  the  nuts? 

We  finally  figured  out  that  the  proc- 
tors had  come  back  from  their  meeting 
and  cleaned  up  the  mess.  Because  if  it 
ever  got  around  that  the  proctors  had 
not  been  at  their  post  . . . ! 

Next  Friday  there  was  nary  a mention 
of  the  peanut  incident  in  the  Diamond- 


tering  things  here  and  there  as  if  she 
were  greatly  frightened.  Then  someone 
noticed  huge  scars  on  the  floor  that  re- 
sembled foot  prints,  but  too  far  apart 
to  be  anything  human.  Whatever  had 
made  them  the  mayor  said,  must  have 
been  at  least  eight  feet  tall.  It  was  when 
they  got  upstairs  that  they  saw  it.  There 
at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Gates’  bed  was  a 
bronze  Confederate  Flag,  the  one  missing 
from  the  statue. 

The  train  was  pulling  into  Charleston 
station  now  and  the  Major  cut  off  his 
story  and  started  to  get  together  his 
belongings. 

“Perhaps  we’ll  meet  again  some  place. 
In  any  event,  I’ve  enjoyed  talking  with 
you,”  he  said,  as  he  made  his  way  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  car. 

“But,”  I stammered,  “You  haven’t 
finished  your  story.  What  caused  the 
people  to  leave  town?  Surely  you  don’t 
expect  me  to  believe  that  statues  go 
walking  around  at  night,  do  you?” 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  had  already 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  crowd  fighting 
to  get  off  the  train.  I sat  back  wonder- 
ing and  swore  that  if  anyone  sat  next 
to  me  between  here  and  Savannah  I’d 
not  say  a word  to  him. — Bob  DuBose. 


back.  Ted  told  me  he  wrote  up  the  story 
and  turned  it  in  and  that  the  editor  had 
chewed  him  out.  He  said  the  Diamond- 
back  printed  “news,”  not  fairy  stories. 

Maybe  it  was  a fairy  story.  Yet  why 
did  they  start  serving  so  much  peanut 
butter  in  the  Dining  Hall?  You  can’t 
make  me  believe  it  didn’t  happen.  Why, 
the  next  time  the  University  submitted  a 
budget,  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  ap- 
proved it  before  the  Legislature  did.  I 
remember  especially  what  they  said  in 
the  editorial  explaining  their  reversal 
of  position.  “You  can’t  run  a big  uni- 
versity on  peanuts!” — Don  Mortimer. 


Economics 

( Continued  from  page  11) 

they  weren’t  searching  for  anybody.” 

“I  don’t  know,  the  Pacific  is  a pretty 
big  place.  And  they  haven’t  got  the  first 
idea  of  where  we  are.  Somewhere  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  San  Francisco.  God, 
I wish  I had  a cigarette!”  He  looked  over 
at  Baxter,  who  was  sitting  with  his  feet 
over  the  side  of  the  raft. 

“Hey,  Baxter,  want  to  sell  me  one  of 
your  weeds?” 

Baxter  turned  slowly.  “How  much  is 
one  worth  to  you?” 

“I’ve  give  you  a buck  for  one.” 

“Who  are  you  kidding?  These  things 
are  worth  something.  They’re  the  only 
ones  left.” 

Commander  Brennan  spoke.  “They’re 
your  cigarettes,  Baxter,  and  you  can  do 
whatever  you  want  with  them,  but  I 
think  you’re  . . .” 

“Five  bucks,  Baxter,”  cut  in  Leveroni, 
and  that’s  as  high  as  I’ll  go.” 

“It’s  a deal.  Let’s  see  your  five.”  He 
took  one  of  the  cigarettes  out  of  his 
shirt  pocket  and  handed  it  across  to 
Leveroni,  taking  a five  dollar  bill. 

“I’ll  take  one  of  them  at  that  price,” 
said  Captain  Warner,  “but  I hope  you 
never  get  back  with  the  money.” 

Baxter  grinned.  He  handed  over 
another  cigarette,  and  took  another  five 
dollar  bill. 


The  others,  all  except  Commander 
Brennan,  each  bought  a cigarette.  They 
were  disappointed  to  find  that  five  dollar 
cigarettes  didn’t  taste  any  better  than 
any  others,  but  nobody  complained. 

Three  days  later  the  food  ran  out,  al- 
though several  light  showers  had  kept 
them  well  supplied  with  water. 

“Anybody  else  want  any  cigarettes?” 
said  Baxter  one  morning.  He  grinned, 
oblivious  to  the  muttered  oaths  directed 
his  way. 

“I’ll  take  one,  you  rat,”  said  Leveroni. 
“Here’s  your  damn  five!” 

Baxter  shook  his  head.  “The  price  has 
gone  up  Mac.  Ten  bucks.” 

Leveroni  stared  at  him,  amazed,  in- 
dignant. “You  can  go  to  hell!” 

Slowly  Baxter  took  one  of  his  cigar- 
ettes from  his  pocket.  He  lit  it  up  delib- 
erately, inhaled,  and  blew  the  smoke  out. 
savoring  the  grey  cloud  with  a little  too 
much  pleasure.  The  others  watched. 

Tate  was  the  first  to  speak.  “I’ve  got 
ten  bucks,”  he  said.  “Gimme.” 

Three  others  bought  ten  dollar  cigar- 
ettes. Before  they  had  finished  them, 
everybody  had  bought  one.  All  except 
Commander  Brennan.  He  kept  staring 
at  Baxter. 

The  next  day  they  saw  another  plane, 


but  again  it  was  too  far  away  to  see 
them. 

“That  might  have  been  one  of  the 
search  planes,  eh,  Commander?”  said 
Warren. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  It  looked  more  like 
a transport  to  me.” 

“We’ll  probably  get  picked  up  any  day 
now,  eh,  Commander?”  said  Baxter, 
good-naturedly. 

The  Commander  said  nothing. 

The  next  morning  Baxter  held  up  a 
handful  of  cigarettes.  “Anybody  smok- 
ing?” 

“How  much?”  asked  Price,  the  co-pilot. 

“How  much  you  got?”  asked  Baxter. 

“Now  wait  a minute,  Baxter.  Enough 
is  enough.  You’ve  made  a heel  of  your- 
self now,  but  there’s  a limit.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  It’s  simple  economics. 
These  are  the  only  cigarettes  out  here. 
The  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply,  so 
the  price  goes  up.  The  sky’s  the  limit. 
And  it’s  the  last  cigarette  that’s  really 
going  to  cost  you.” 

“You  can  go  to  hell  for  my  money,  too. 
If  I ever  buy  one  of  those  things,  I hope 
I choke  on  it.” 

“Suit  yourself,”  said  Baxter,  amicably. 

A week  later  they  were  too  exhausted 
and  starved  to  argue  with  Baxter.  He 
sold  cigarettes  to  everybody,  including 
Commander  Brennan,  for  a cool  hundred 
apiece.  The  last  four  went  for  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  about  six  month’s  pay, 
to  Captain  Warren,  who  cut  them  in 
half  and  handed  them  out  to  the  others. 

That  was  the  last  smoke  anyone  had 
for  another  12  days. 

Baxter  was  counting  his  money  when 
the  plane  came  over,  directly  overhead, 
at  five  hundred  feet.  Warren  fired  a 
smoke  cartridge,  and  the  plane  turned 
and  began  to  circle.  The  men  that  could, 
stood  up,  waving  and  cheering. 

Leveroni  turned  to  Baxter.  “In  a way, 
I’m  sorry  to  see  that  plane.  It  means 
they’ll  have  to  pick  you  up  too.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  it  right  is  at  least  for 
the  last  12  days  even  you  suffered  with- 
out a cigarette.” 

“Suffer?”  said  Baxter,  in  mock  sur- 
prise. “Me?  I don’t  smoke.” 

— Dick  Gardner. 


"Senator  Bilge  office — I’m  sorry,  he’s  out  to 
lynch.*' 


First  Girl:  I don’t  like  your  boy  friend. 

Second:  Why? 

First:  He  whistles  dirty  songs. 

★ 

To  hell  with  the  expense!  Give  the 
canary  another  seed. 

★ 

Statistics  show  that  Yale  grads  have 
1.3  children,  while  Vassal-  grads  have 
1.7.  Which  merely  goes  to  show  that 
women  have  more  children  than  men. 

★ 

Two  little  boys  stood  on  the  corner.  A 
little  girl  passed  by: 

Said  one:  Her  neck’s  dirty. 

Said  the  other:  Her  does? 

★ 

“Pop”  Cawthorne:  What  sort  of  tooth 
brush  do  you  want? 

TEP  man:  Lemme  have  the  big  one — 
there’s  thirty  men  in  our  fraternity. 

★ 

Lecturer:  Potts  was  a great  man.  At 
his  death  three  towns  were  named  after 
him.  Pottstown,  Pottsville  and  Cham- 
bersburg. 

★ 

The  newly-weds  on  their  honeymoon 
had  the  drawing-room.  The  groom  gave 
the  porter  a dollar  not  to  tell  anybody  on 
the  train  they  were  bride  and  groom. 
When  the  happy  couple  went  to  the  din- 
er for  breakfast  next  morning  all  the 
passengers  pointed  and  eyed  the  couple 
knowingly.  The  groom  called  the  porter 
and  demanded:  “Did  you  tell  anybody 
on  this  train  we  were  just  married?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  porter.  “I  told 
’em  you  all  was  just  good  friends.” 

★ 

Overhead  by  the  Janitor  (?)  in  the 
Veteran’s  Family  Barracks — 

“Bob,  one  more  report  card  like  that 
last  one  and  I’ll  divorce  you.” 

★ 

Baltimoron:  Do  insects  ever  get  in 

your  corn  ? 

Eastern  Shore  Boy:  Yeah,  but  we  just 
fish  ’em  out  and  drink  it  anyway. 
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Wlio  says  women 

don't  have  a sense  of  humor? 

Did  Adam  like  Eve  ’cause  she  came  from  his  rib? 

No,  he  liked  her  because  she  knew  how  to  ad  lib, 

And  pretending  that  she  had  dropped  dead,  Juliette 
Played  one  of  the  funniest  tricks  I’ve  heard  yet. 

Oh,  Elizabeth  thought  it  a rollicking  joke 
To  step  on  and  ruin  Sir  Raleigh’s  new  cloak, 

And  you  must  admit  Lady  Macbeth  was  a scream 
And  Clementine,  too,  when  she  dunked  in  that  stream. 

So  girls,  if  your  countenance  isn’t  so  glorious, 

You  try  camouflage  by  becoming  uproarious, 

For  Miss  Nancy  Walker  and  Miss  Vera  Vague 
Don’t  kid  yourself,  aren't  shunned  like  bubonic  plague, 
And  though  they’re  the  stage  type  that  never  gets  kissed, 
They  rake  in  the  currency  hand  over  fist. 

— Mollee  Coppel 


QUESTIONS 

A A field  of  red  where  tragedy  lies, 

A cheerful  thing  when  it’s  something  of  Ty’s. 

"D  The  shamrock  and  the  blarney  stone 
' Have  helped  to  make  its  power  known. 

Z"''  Ten  to  the  sixth  say  they  satisfy. 

Ten  to  the  zero  will  echo  their  cry. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 

A The  two  CROWNS,  one  featured  on  the  bag  Susan  Hayward  is  holding,  the 
other  on  the  Chesterfield  pack.  In  1776,  the  crown,  symbol  of  English  dominion 
over  the  colonies,  fell.  (Declaration  of  Independence) 

B ABC  (Always  Buy  Chesterfield).  Concentrate  on  the  initial  letters  ABC  and 
your  reward  is  the  magic  three — Always  Milder,  Better  Tastir.g,  Cooler  Smoking. 
More  college  students  smoke  Chesterfield  than  any  other  brand. 

C Seven  teeth  and  two  brown  eyes  of  Susan  Hayward. 

WINNERS... 


E.  Arthur  Coblentz;  John  Leonard;  Ed  Winett;  Peter  A. 
Campanelli;  Ken  Cornwell,  Edward  F.  Schultz;  Joseph  L. 
McCoy;  Tema  Rankin;  Bernard  R.  Schochet;  Augusta 
Johnson. 


Let  your  taste  be  the  judge  . . . and 
you’ll  pick  world-famous  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale  . . . for  wholesome, 
thirst-quenching  goodness. 

You  can  get  your  favorite  flavor, 
with  Canada  Dry  Quality  . . . any- 
time . . . anywhere. 
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the  new  line 


( Continued  from  page  20) 

First  Old  Buddy:  “Gosh,  that’s  too 

bad.  How  did  old  Jonesy  get  killed  any- 
way ? 

Second  Old  Buddy:  “Fell  through  a 
scaffolding.” 

FOB:  “Really?  What  was  he  doing 

up  there?” 

SOB:  “Getting  hanged.” 

★ 

A certain  Kappa  was  making  a mid- 
night trip  down  to  the  refrigerator  for 
a little  bedtime  snack.  When  she  opened 
the  door  and  the  light  went  on  she  saw 
a little  white  rabbit  sitting  on  the  ice 
tray.  “What  are  you  doing  in  our  re- 
frigerator?” she  asked.  “This  is  a 
Westinghouse,  isn’t  it?”  asked  the  rab- 
bit. “Well,  I’m  westing.” 

★ 

First  Burglar:  Where  you  been? 

Second  Burglar:  Out  robbing  a fra- 
ternity house. 

First  Burglar:  Lose  anything? 

★ 

“I’m  thirsty.” 

“How  about  a glass  of  water?” 

“I  said  ‘thirsty’,  not  dirty.” 


"fidmiral  Nimitz  office — I'm  sorry,  he's  out 
to  launch." 


An  asylum  patient  who  had  been  cer- 
tified cured  was  saying  goodbye  to  the 
director  of  the  institution.  “And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  out 
into  the  world?”  asked  the  director. 

“Well,”  said  the  patient,  “I  have 
passed  my  bar  exams,  so  I may  practice 
law.  I have  also  had  quite  a bit  of  ex- 
perience in  college  dramatics,  so  I might 
try  acting.” 

He  paused  for  a moment,  deep  in 
thought.  “Then,  on  the  other  hand,”  he 
continued,  “I  may  be  a teakettle.” 


Overheard  in  a dark  corner  of  a local 
hardware — 

One  can  of  paint  to  another,  “Darling. 
I think  I’m  pigment.” 

★ 

She  didn’t  have  the  faculty  for  mak- 
ing love,  but  certainly  had  the  student 
body. 

★ 

No  Bod  of  Neuroses 

IT  HAS  JUST  RECENTLY  occurred 
to  us  that  a segment  of  the  population 
has  been  neglected  in  the  search  for  new 
ways  to  become  neurotic.  Everybody  wor- 
ries about,  or  at  least  feels  for,  the 
veteran  who  can’t  get  a place  to  live  and 
has  to  live  with  his  in-laws.  And  some 
educators  feel  rather  bad  about  the 
barracks-like  structures  where  the  mar- 
ried veterans  have  to  bring  up  their 
families.  Now  add  the  two  together  and 
subtract  one  and  what  do  you  get?  That 
is  correct:  the  single  college  student  who 
lives  at  home  with  his  parents  and  whose 
veteran  brother-in-law  lives  in  the  same 
house  because  he  can’t  find  any  other 
place. 

Oh,  you  say,  he  shouldn’t  have  many 
troubles.  We  agree  with  you,  he 
shouldn’t;  but  that,  of  course,  doesn’t 
mean  he  doesn’t. 


LAUGHS 

To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us  your  best 
laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cellophane-wrapped  as- 
sortment of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted  each  month  by 
one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  the 
OLD  LINE  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  sub- 
mitted is  reserved.  All  editor’s  decisions  are  final. 


THE  MONTH’S  WINNER 
by  Joe  Dobson 

She:  “I’m  Suzette,  the  Oriental  dancer." 
He:  “Shake.” 


Are  you  a 

Llod  maercl* 


Does  your  poise  rate  zero  when  you  hear  "hubba- 
hubba”?  Do  you  look  over-anxious  when  the  stag  line 
stares?  That’s  no  way  for  a dream  doll  to  click!  Re- 
lax, instead!  Munch  on  a yummy  Life  Saver.  They’re 
such  wonderful  little  tension- breakers.  They  keep 
your  breath  sweet,  too. 


Let’s  take  a case  history  to  make  our 
point. 

John,  a hard-working  engineering 
junior,  arrives  home  after  his  two 
o’clock  class  at  five  o’clock,  following  a 
half-hour’s  wait  for  a bus,  an  hour’s 
ride  on  the  Greyhound,  and  another  half 
hour  on  the  Baltimore  Transit.  He  has  a 
quiz  in  calculus  at  eight  tomorrow,  so 
he  decides  to  get  right  to  studying  for  it. 

Closing  the  doors  to  his  bedroom  tight- 
ly as  protection  against  the  oral  on- 
slaughters  of  his  nephew,  aged  three, 
who  is  racing  wildly  about  the  house 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  John 
lights  a cigarette  and  sticks  his  nose  into 
his  calculus  book.  A sudden  shriek  makes 
him  sit  up. 

“John-ny!”  It  is  his  sister.  “Will  you 
take  little  Freddy  for  a walk?” 

Opening  his  door  again,  John  explains 
regretfully,  “I’m  sorry  Sis,  but  I can’t. 
I have  a big  quiz  tomorrow  and  I haven’t 
studied  for  it  at  all  yet.” 


By  this  time  a small  thing  on  two  legs 
has  raced  into  the  room,  spread  the 
package  of  cigarettes  all  over  the  floor, 
torn  two  pages  from  the  calculus  text 
and  chewed  them  well,  and  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  making  confetti  of  John’s  notes. 
While  he  is  grabbing  the  small  two- 
legged  thing  with  one  hand  and  what  is 


left  of  his  property  with  the  other, 
mother  appears  on  the  scene. 

“John,”  she  says  sternly,  “you  take 
that  baby  for  a walk.  He  hasn’t  been 
outside  all  day  and  he  needs  some  fresh 
air.” 

“But  Mom,  I haven’t  got  time.  Like  I 
just  said,  I have  this  calculus  quiz  to- 
morrow morning  and  I haven’t  studied 
for  it  at  all  yet  and  I don’t  know  it  too 
well.” 

“Well,”  says  mother  decisively,  “it’s 
your  own  fault  if  you  haven’t  kept  up 
with  your  studies.  Besides,  you  won’t 
learn  anything  by  cramming.  Besides, 


"Think  the  rain'll  hurt  the  rhubarb?" 


I want  you  to  go  to  the  store  for  me 
anyway,  and  you  might  as  well  take  the 
baby  along  with  you.” 

“But  he’s  not  my  kid.  Why  do  I have 
to  . . . Oh,  alright,  alright.” 

By  the  time  John  gets  back  from  the 
walk  supper  is  ready.  His  sister  and  Bob, 
her  husband,  disappear  as  soon  as  supper 
is  finished,  reappearing  in  a few  minutes 
dressed  to  go  out.  Mother  takes  one  look 
at  them  and  says: 

“Where  are  you  going?  The  dishes 
aren’t  done  yet,  you  know.” 

“We’re  going  to  the  movies,”  says  Bob. 
“Oh,”  says  Mom,  “you  are?  Well,  I 
think  it  was  very  kind  of  me  to  volunteer 
to  do  the  dishes  for  you  don’t  you  think?” 
“Oh  Mom,”  says  Sis,  “we  didn’t  think 
you’d  mind  just  this  once.” 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  if  it  was  just  this 
once.  But  you  could  at  least  ask  me.” 
“We  didn’t  mind  the  last  time  you  and 
Pop  went  out  and  left  us  with  the 
dishes,”  says  Bob.  “And  you  didn’t  ask 
us  that  time  either.” 

“That’s  beside  the  point.  If  you  had 
asked  me  I wouldn’t  have  minded  at  all. 
It’s  just  the  idea  of  your  going  out  with- 
out a word.  So  I think  I’ll  go  over  and 
visit  Mrs.  Smith  tonight.” 

“Well,  we  aren’t  going  to  do  them,” 
says  Bob,  and  he  and  Sis  go  out  the  door. 

As  she  goes  out  the  door,  Mom  says, 
“I’m  afraid  it  looks  like  you  are  stuck 
with  the  dishes  again,  John.  Have  them 


If  You  Want  To  Sew 
Other  Than  Wild  Oats, 
Get  Your  Material 

From 

WONDER  SILK 
And  Sew  For  Yourself! 
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Intoxication 

Smoke  oozes  out  to  greet  me  . . . 

Swathed  in  her  blue  chiffon  . . . 

. . . Motions  to  me  with  finger  shaky 
To  join  the  world  beyond. 

Inside  the  threshold,  scarlet  bulbs 
Flush  the  puppets  with  a crimson  glow, 

All  worldly  identity  is  diffused 
With  the  mad  enchantment  they  know. 

Clinkity-clank,  clakity  clop 
The  glasses  rain  on  the  table  top. 

Laughter,  gay  laughter,  false — 

Wraps  the  crowd,  all  but  one 
Who  is  wrapped  in  a shroud 
Of  loneliness. 

. . . Why,  O my  mind,  will  you  not  let  me 

'Escape  to  the  land  across  the  sea 

Of  morals  and  standards  and  worry  and  care? 

Let  me  cross  the  dull  gray  bridge 
To  the  shimmery  paradise  over  there. 

Come  sweet  liquid,  gild  me  over, 

Come  warm  smoke,  and  be  my  cover  . . . 

Now  the  tempest  sweet  and  wild 

Blots  out  all  sanity  long  left  unriled 

At  last,  at  last,  intoxication  makes  me  her  child. 

— Martha  Shreve 
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( Continued  from  page  31) 
done  by  the  time  I get  back.” 

“But  Mom!”  says  John.  “I  got  a cal- 
culus ...”  (door  slams.) 

So  John,  the  engineering  junior  from 
the  University  of  Maryland,  studies  for 
his  calculus  quiz  with  his  hands  in  a 
dishpan  and  his  book  propped  up  on  the 
faucets,  a radio  playing  loudly  in  the 


next  room,  and  a two-year-old  calling 
him  upstairs  for  a drink  of  water  every 
ten  minutes. 

He  studies  till  two  in  the  morning, 
and  sleeps  till  five,  when  he  gets  up  to 
make  an  eight  o’clock  class. 

This  should  bring  on  a lot  of  neuroses 
and  psychoses  that  nobody  even  heard  of 
before. — Dick  Carter. 


Mother  had  finished  a lecture  to  her 
young  daughter  on  the  pitfalls  of  sin. 
After  she  had  finished  she  asked,  “Now 
tell  me  dear,  where  do  the  bad  little  girls 
go?” 

Daughter  smiled  winsomely  and 
sighed,  “ Everywhere .” 

★ 

Irate  father:  “Why  were  you  kissing 
my  daughter  in  that  dark  corner  last 
night?” 

Dubious  youth:  “Now  that  I’ve  seen 
her  in  daylight  I sort  of  wonder  myself.” 

The  liell.  you  say! 

We  have  become  confronted  by  an  in- 
superable impediment.  Our  material  has 
become  effete,  our  wit  inefficacious.  We 
are  barren  of  good  writers.  The  situa- 
tion has  gradually  become  importunate — 
yea,  pertinacious.  We  ask  for  no  sa- 
vants, thus  we  in  turn  expect  no  chi- 
cancery  from  persons  who  answer  our 
request  for  succor.  You  may  in  time  at- 
tain a sinecure,  although  we  admonish 
you  that  the  emoluments  will  be  spiri- 
tual. 

We  do  not  need  persons  of  fustian  or 
pedantic  bearing.  Of  those  we  boast  a 
gross  superfluity.  Neither  be  you  abject 
or  obsequious,  but  rather  strive  to  main- 
tain a mildly  taciturn  air. 

Our  publication  is  not  esoterically  in- 
clined as  many  in  the  past  have  chosen 
to  brand  it.  The  imprecations  and  in- 
vectives that  have  been  heaped  upon  our 
hapless  heads  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
miasma  of  piqued  would-be  authors.  To 
them  we  say  fudge  and  double  fudge. 
But  to  you  we  extend  this  adjuration  to 
join  us. 

The  scope  of  your  writing  is  virtually 
boundless.  The  line,  however,  is  drawn 
on  concupiscent  material.  Here  we  must 
be  implacable.  Any  stories  tinging  of 
libertinism  will  be  violently  stamped 
upon  by  the  editors  who  will  then  feed 
them  sheet  by  sheet  to  the  goats  in  the 
Agriculture  Building. 

This  garrish  bit  of  polysyllabic  prose 
is  not  meant  as  a derision  of  your  in- 
telligence, and  we  have  not  meant  to 
descant.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  not  inspire  rancor  among  fellow  stu- 
dents. But  if  your  metier  be  dealing 
with  words,  hesitate  not  to  come  into  the 
Old  Line  office  and  explain  this  damned 
thing  to  us. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Author  of 
"Three  Sonnets" 

The  poet  to  whom  we  devoted  a 
full  page  this  issue  was  born  in  the 
same  city  as  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
Seymor  says  that  he  grew  up  in 
Baltimore.  “In  fact,”  says  S.  Gres- 
sor,  “I’ve  spent  my  entire  life  in 
Baltimore  except  for  a couple  of 
years  at  sea,  and  a few  years  in 
College  Park.”  Seymor,  who  is 
single,  and  has  been  writing  for 
some  time,  does  not  conform  to 
the  traditional  conception  of  what 
a poet  should  look  like.  Indeed,  his 
165  pounds  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a football  player. 


Author  of 
"A  Matter  of 
Economics" 


Dick  Gardner,  combination  foot- 
ball coach,  literary  authority,  vol- 
unteer fireman,  office  manager, 
hack  writer,  and  all  around  joker, 
comes  through  this  time  with  a 
narcotic  nugget  about  some  air 


crash  survivors  splitting  a few 
packs  of  cigarettes  nine  ways. 

Read  it!  Write  us!  Explain  it! 

Dick  is  one  of  the  few  students 
with  an  8:00  o’clock  class — 8:00  in 
the  evening  that  is.  Every  Thurs- 
day from  8 to  10  Dick  is  taught  by 
the  Fire  Service  Extension  how 
to  throw  water  on  fires. 

He  owns  a little  dog  which  he 
affectionately  calls  George.  “I  don’t 
really  own  George,”  he  is  quick  to 
add.  “ You  never  heard  of  dogs  own- 
ing people,  did  you?  We’re  just 
good  friends.” 

He  likes  little  dogs,  big  dogs, 
long  dogs,  short  dogs,  hot  dogs, 
even  lathe  dogs.  Teller  of  count- 
less shaggy  dog  stories,  Dick,  we 
believe,  is  even  going  to  the  dogs. 


Author  of 
"The  Night  The 
Peanut  Machine  Broke" 

Don  Mortimer,  “Abbott  and  Cos- 
tello” to  his  friends,  claims  he  is 
always  discovering  people.  Conse- 
quently, people  are  always  dis- 
covering Mort.  Nobody  can  over- 
look Don’s  tuba  (“little  wind 
tunnel”  to  its  friends)  or  his 
equally  windy  column,  More  or 
Less,  which  the  Diamondback 
breaks  out  with  ever  so  often. 
Among  other  things,  the  dictionary 
defines  the  word  “mort”  as  a 
“salmon  in  its  third  year.”  We 
think  this  is  apropos.  The  salmon 
is  a pretty  active  fish,  too. 
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And  to  keep  pace  with^jsJ 

THE  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  ^ 

f % Chesterfield  is  building  another  factory 


-it’s  large -it’s  modern  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Tobaccoland  where  the  Chesterfield  Factory 
group  and  tobacco-ageing  warehouses 
are  already  “A  city  within  a city 


■■■ 


smoke  Chesterfields” 


starring  IN  THE  LUCK  OF  THE  IRISH 

A 20T“  CENTURY-FOX  PRODUCTION 


iPt 


^GAF^ETTE^ 


uiGGETT  & chesterfield 
& 


SO  MILD  they  Satisfy  Millions  SO  MILD  they  ll  Satisfy  You 


Copyright  1948,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


. 


“CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST-See  Page  29” 


I 


I 


Camels  are  so  mild  . . . and  so  full-flavored  . . . they’ll 

give  real  smoking  pleasure  to  every  smoker  on  your 

Christmas  list.  The  smart,  gay  Christmas  carton  has 

a gift  card  built  right  in  — for  your  personal  greeting. 


Prince  Albert 

The  colorful,  Christmas-packaged  one-pound  tin  of 
Prince  Albert  is  just  the  gift  for  pipe  smokers  and 
those  who  roll  their  own  cigarettes.  Long  known  as 
the  National  Joy  Smoke,  P.  A.  is  America’s  largest- 
selling  smoking  tobacco. 


i 

l 
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E.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


We  break  a precedent  this 
issue,  partially  to  prove  that 
we  are  striving  for  variety, 
partially  because  we  believe 
that  S.  L.  Whitehead’s  story, 
“The  Thirty-Sixth  Dive”  is 
of  sufficient  merit  to  find 
publication  in  the  Old  Line. 
It  is  a long-short  story  toned 
with  fantasy,  but  at  the 
same  time  set  in  a realistic 
background.  Whether  or  not 
stories  of  similar  length  will 
be  published  in  the  future  is 
up  to  you  the  reader  ...  We 
await  your  comment. 

Paul  Graves,  identical  twin 
of  Cole  D.,  scores  this  issue 
with  a Christmas  short-short 
story.  The  Graves  brothers 
have  promised  to  collaborate 
soon.  Look  for  it. 

From  the  “photographic 
mind”  of  A1  Daneggar  came 
the  inspiration  for  the 
Terps  in  Toyland  picture 
story.  Any  resemblance  be- 
tween these  children  and  any 
of  your  classmates  is  purely 
coincidental. 

Even  the  rumored  sanctity 
of  a radio  station  was  dis- 
turbed in  our  effort  to  ferret 
out  material  of  college  reader 
interest.  Station  WIT  H’s 
introverted  disc  jockey  and 
former  Maryland  student 
Gene  Klavan  was  finally 
coaxed  into  releasing  the 
story  of  his  careening  ca- 
reer. 

Going  into  our  cover  were 
the  combined  talents  of  A1 
Cohen,  A1  Danegger,  and  the 
enduring  patience  of  Santa 
Claus,  Ellis  H.  Long,  who 
blushingly  admits  that  he 
lives  at  9620  Bruce  Drive, 
instead  of  the  North  Pole. 
“But,”  he  is  quick  to  add, 
“Don’t  tell  Tommy  Mumford 
the  little  boy  on  my  knee.” 
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WE’D  HEARD  ABOUT  the  wild 
University  Theater  cast  parties  and  de- 
cided that  come  the  next  orgy,  we’d  be 
there  to  see  our  uninhibited  Thespians 
in  action.  With  the  production  of  “Our 
Town,”  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Since  “Our  Town”  was  a folksy,  well- 
mannered  little  tidbit,  we  expected  to 
see  the  Gibbses  and  Webbses,  the  milk 
man  and  paper  carriers,  raising  all 
kinds  of  hell.  We  looked  forward  to 
watching  the  cast  pour  imaginary  beer 
on  each  others  laps,  beat  their  col- 
leagues over  the  head  with  imaginary 
milk  bottles,  and  put  imaginary  flowers 
on  each  other’s  graves. 

In  such  a mood  we  entered  the  party, 
which  in  true  Thorton  Wilder  style, 
was  being  staged  in  the  barren  atmos- 
phere of  the  Speech  Department  Work- 
shop. A lumber  yard  (the  kind  one  finds 
around  railroad  yards)  occupied  a good- 
ly part  of  the  room.  A pot  of  hot  dogs, 
covered  by  a board,  probably  some  loose 
plank  from  the  Gibbses’  trellis,  cooked 
away  on  a small  burner.  The  sound  of 
splitting  hot  dogs  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  wall  to  wall. 

Speaking  in  backstage  whispers,  the 
members  of  the  cast  lined  up  for  hot 
dogs.  Each  person  filed  by  peering  into 
the  pot  as  if  he  were  viewing  the  re- 
mains of  a good  friend  for  the  last  time. 

“Let’s  go  into  the  next  room  where 
all  the  fun  is,”  a slightly  silly  Alpha 
Alpha  remarked. 

We  went.  In  the  next  room  were 
chairs.  People  sat  on  them.  Fun.  It  all 
resembled  Act  III  of  the  play,  which 
took  place  in  the  Govers  Corners  grave- 
yard. 

“Why  don’t  we  sing  something?” 
somebody  asked  guiltily,  as  if  she  were 
telling  an  off-color  story. 

One  of  the  actors  began,  “Hail,  Hail, 
the  Gang’s  All  Here,”  but  like  Emily 
Webb,  it  died  a very  youthful  death. 

After  a whooping  game  of  Louby  Lou 
(honest),  a game  of  Charades  was  or- 
ganized. The  object  of  the  game  was 
to  spell  out  the  titles  and  slogans  with- 
out the  use  of  words. 

Charlie  Lewis,  University  Theater 
president,  commenced  by  holding  up  a 
hand  full  of  fingers. 

“Six  words!”  yelped  the  mad  crowd  of 
Thespians. 

Charlie  nodded  his  head  happily,  then 
held  up  one  finger. 

“First  word!”  shrieked  the  fanatics. 

Charlie  nodded,  again  overjoyed.  We 
began  to  play  the  game  too.  We  pointed. 


“Door!”  came  the  merry  guess. 

We  agreed  and  jerked  a thumb  over 
our  shoulders. 

“Home!”  the  crowd  squealed  in  ec- 
stasy. 

We  bobbed  our  heads  up  and  down 
enthusiastically,  pleased  that  our  pan- 
tomime was  clear  enough  for  everyone 
to  understand  us  so  well.  Then  we  lit 
out  of  there — fast! — Mollee  Coppel 

A 

Webster  says  that  taut  means  tight. 
I guess  I was  taut  a lot  in  school  after 
all. 

★ 

One  of  our  spies  attended  a wedding 
recently,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
happy  couple  to  emerge  from  the  church 
he  joined  other  guests  in  regretting  the 
absence  of  the  groom’s  sister,  who’d 
had  a baby  just  a few  days  before.  It 
would  be  nice,  someone  thought,  if  the 
bride  and  groom  could  slip  over  to  the 
hospital  enroute  to  the  reception,  so 
sister  could  see  them  in  all  their  finery. 

Apparently  the  groom  got  the  idea 
just  as  the  pair  dashed  through  the  con- 
fetti to  their  awaiting  taxi. 

Anyway,  says  our  man,  you  should 
have  seen  the  look  on  the  cab  driver’s 
face  as  the  lucky  man  whipped  the 
bride’s  trailing  train  into  the  car  and 
ordered:  “General  Hospital,  Maternity 
Ward — and  hurry!” 


A lady  was  seated  with  her  little 
girl  in  a railway  car  when  a frowzy 
looking  fellow  entered  the  compartment. 

A few  minutes  before  the  train  started 
the  lady,  perceiving  that  she  would  have 
to  travel  with  an  undesirable  companion, 
thought  of  an  excuse  to  rid  herself  of 
him.  Leaning  forward,  she  said:  “I  ought 
to  tell  you,  my  girl  is  just  getting  over 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  and  per- 
haps . . .” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me,  madam,” 
interrupted  the  man.  “I’m  committing 
suicide  at  the  first  tunnel  anyway.” 

★ 

My  daddy’s  a bounder, 

A dirty  rounder, 

His  chin’s  all  covered  with  foam. 
I’ve  oft  heard  him  utter, 

While  stretched  in  the  gutter, 

“My  Gawd,  it  feels  good  to  get  home.” 

A 

JEAN  REGUS  and  three  com- 
panions were  absorbed  in  a game 
of  bridge  in  the  Recreation  Hall. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  players 
started  to  tap  the  table  and  ab- 
sently hum  the  song  “Tonight 
We  Love.”  Jean  looked  up  quickly 
and  said,  “Oh,  that’s  right,  this  is 
Friday.” 

★ 

He:  “I  passed  by  your  house  last 
night.” 

She:  “Thank  you.” 


THE  BLONDE  with  green  eyes  on 
the  opposite  page  is  Marianne  Kar- 
lowa  (“One  Time”  to  her  Gamma 
Phi  sorority  sisters),  a senior  in 
the  College  of  Home  Economics. 
Marianne  comes  from  Frostburg,  a 
fair-sized  town  about  nine  miles  from 
Cumberland.  We  don’t  know  if  it 
means  anything,  but  you  have  to 
pass  the  “Lovers’  Leap”  that  you 
read  about  in  The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans to  get  to  Frostburg  from 
Baltimore. 

We  heard  she  is  a constant  worrier. 
We  believe  it.  Recently,  Marianne 
told  us  she  was  worrying  about  an 
exam  that  she  has  to  take  on  January 
5. 

Favorite  expression:  “I’m  going  to 
put  my  foot  down!” 

Statistics:  Weight,  118.  Height. 

Marianne  Karlowa  ...  5 feet> 5 inches. 
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Known  Both 
to  Old  and  New 
Students 
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For  Fine  Quality 
Reputable  Service 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
RESTAURANT 

Our  Specialties  are 

• Steaks 
• Chops 
• Seafood 


The  Holiday  Season 


is  close  at  hand  and  now  is  the 
time  to  discover  a delightful,  new 
world  of  gifts,  of  gay  Christmas 
cards,  for  every  member  of  your 
family  and  all  your  friends,  here 
in  our  friendly  store. 


Julius  Garfinckel  & Co. 


F Street  at  Fourteenth 


Also  at  Spring  Valley  Shop 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


Maxwell:  Unexpurgated 

Dear  Editor, 

I pushed  my  way  into  the  crowd  in 
the  Reck,  hall,  jammed  towards  a tahel 
that  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the 
crowd,  and  found  nothing  there  but  a 
pile  of  mag  named  “The  Old  Line.”  Not 
having  anything  better  to  do,  my  next 
test  wasn’t  till  two  hrs.  from  then,  I 
sat  down  and  red  (I’m  sure  that  the 
spelling  of  that  last  word  isn’t  correct, 
but  what  can  you  expect,  I’ve  only  goen 
through  English  61)  the  magazine  from 
cover  to  cover.  I especially  like  the  in- 
side back  cover,  You  drew  it,  didn’t  you? 
However,  as  to  the  magazine  itself  I 
have  a few  comments. 

Some  how  one  of  the  stories  didn’t 
seem  too  origional.  Something  about 
paste,  and  murder  ...  I could  swear 
that  I have  runn  accross  something  sim- 
ilar to  that  somewhere.  By  the  way,  is 
Hitchcock  going  to  sew?  However, 
other  than  its  lack  of  orrigionality,  it 
was  rather  good. 

The  interview  with  H.  L.  Menkin  was 
interesting,  the  story  called  DNTttBwt- 
DiiM  (Do  Not  talk  to  the  bus  while 
the  driver  is  in  motion)  was  to  put  it 
breefly  was  lousy  (Longer  than  neces- 
sary, Over  done,  Unessary,  Simply  not 
funny,  and  Y should  I try  to  insult  her 
with  another  comment  begining  with 
“Y”).  Some  of  the  other  stories  were 
enjoyabel  . . . The  Night  the  Peanut 
Machine  Broke  was  good  fantsy,  and 
the  Tabel  of  Contents  was  very  good 
reading. 

I hate  to  say  it,  but  the  jokes  are  one 
of  the  better  parts  (Note  the  Plural)  of 
the  mag.  The  photographer.  Well,  let’s 
give  him  a plug — A1  Denegger — did  a 
good  job  in  the  photograph  of  Miss 
Shields  on  Page  5,  but  he  has  done  much 
better. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the 
materila  that  is  published  is  written  by 
the  editors.  Is  that  due  to  the  shortage 
of  writers,  or  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
editors  like  themselves  overly  much  ? 
Let  me  have  the  low  down  on  this.  After 
reading  some  of  the  material  that  has 
been  published,  I’ll  send  in  a few  of  my 
stories — By  the  way,  What  collor  are 
your  rejection  slips?  Pink?  Blue?  Char- 
tuse?  (I  knew  I shouldn’t  have  tried 
to  spell  it). 

Sincerely, 

MARVIN  MAXWELL 

We  celdom  have  seek  avide  reders  as 
Mr.  Maxwell.  We  did  our  best  to  mak 
this  issew  of  our  mag  as  enjoiable  for 
him  as  the  laste. — Eds. 


Have  You  Tried 

THE  TROLLEY 
STOP  SHOP 


Soda  Fountain  - Bakery 
Delicatessen 

On  College  Avenue 
By  Trolley  Tracks 


TESTVDO  S TESTIMONIAL 

/ travel  A1RFLYTE  for 
a fast  getaway  and  a safe 
return. 

WILLIAMS  AND  BAKER, 
INC. 

25-2819  M Street,  N.  W. 

D.  C.’s  oldest  NASH  dealer 


MeWuf,  GltSiidi+naA 
to 

Ousi  Qoodt  Q>Ue*ulU 
at 

MaAufiandt  VnioeSiAitif, 


For  Your  holiday  parties  . . . 
Christmas  Decorettes  . . . 
Christmas  Ice  Cream  Rolls,  Cakes 
Festive  Mints  and  Mixed  Nuts 


For  your  holiday  giving 
A box  of  chocolates  from 

QiyjjjjOAxSt^ d 

cJcC  C^am  Can^eS 

— Silver  Spring  Store  — 
8101  GEORGIA  AVENUE 

— o — - 

— Bethesda  Store  — 
7623  WISCONSIN  AVENUE 
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She  Loved  Christinas 

by  Paul  Graves 


THEY  CHOSE  A TIME  when  the 
warmth  and  sun  had  gone  and  there 
was  nothing  but  cold  and  sleet  and  dis- 
content. And  they  told  a story — about 
a star,  about  an  inn,  and  about  a baby. 
The  people  listened  to  the  story  and 
their  discontent  vanished. 

The  people  became  happy  for  in  place 
of  the  warmth  and  the  sun  they  now  saw 
white  snow  and  colors  of  bright  red 
and  living  green.  This  would  be  a time 
to  forget.  This  would  be  a time  called 
Christmas. 

Christmas — with  holly  and  egg  nog 
and  mistletoe.  Christmas — with  Barry- 
more as  Scrooge  and  Crosby  singing 
“Jingle  Bells.”  Christmas  with  reindeer 
and  red  stockings  and  Santa  Claus. 
Christmas  had  everything — even  a story 
about  a star,  an  inn,  and  a baby. 


It  was  growing  dark.  Jim  had  turned 
on  his  lights,  and  other  cars  they  met 
flicked  on  theirs  as  though  his  car 
heralded  the  coming  of  night.  An  occa- 
sional snowflake  sparkled  in  the  beam 
of  the  headlights,  then  veei’ed  off  into 
the  darkness.  Once  they  passed  a truck 
piled  high  with  Christmas  trees. 

“There’s  your  snow,”  he  said. 

“I  hope  it  keeps  up,”  she  answered, 
“Up  here  it’s  not  Christmas  without 
snow.” 

She  loved  Christmas — every  year  it 
was  the  same.  She  knew  her  parents 
were  decorating  the  tree,  and  wondering 
when  she  and  Jim  would  arrive.  She 
knew  her  presents  were  hidden  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  pantry  and  that  on  the 
front  door  there  was  a holly  wreath  tied 
with  a red  ribbon. 

Tomorrow  would  be  Christmas.  They 
would  all  be  there — Jim,  her  mother 
and  her  father.  All  of  them  there  to 
make  her  happy.  Even  before  breakfast 
she  would  open  her  presents.  Ever  since 
she  could  remember,  she  had  been  first. 
She  wondered  if  Jim  would  insist  on 
going  to  church.  It  always  seemed  to 
interrupt  the  morning,  but  it  did  have 
its  points.  Larry  might  even  be  there. 
Of  course,  he  didn’t  make  any  difference 
now  that  she  was  married,  but  it  would 
be  good  to  see  him.  Yes,  even  church 
would  be  fun.  Everything  was  fun  on 
Christmas  . . . 


She  glanced  at  Jim,  leaning  against 
the  wheel,  peering  into  the  ever-thick- 
ening snow.  He  seemed  so  far  away,  so 
unexcited,  so  pensive. 

“Cheer  up,  darling.  It’s  Christmas 
Eve.” 

“Yeah,  I know.  It’s  just  this  damned 
snow.  I can’t  see  ten  feet.” 

Wasn’t  that  just  like  Jim?  Cursing 
the  snow  that  was  a part  of  Christmas. 
But  he’d  come  around.  He  always  did. 
She  thought  about  the  new  fur  coat 
she  had  watched  him  hide  in  the  back 
of  the  car  the  night  before.  He  had 
said  they  couldn’t  afford  it,  but  she  had 
gotten  it.  He  was  so  sweet.  Anything 
she  wanted,  she  got  . . . 

Jim  stopped  the  car,  got  out  and 
brushed  the  snow  from  the  windshield. 
Then  he  got  in  and  started  off  slowly. 

“Start  looking  for  a place  to  stay,” 
he  said. 

“Stay?  Jim,  this  is  Christmas  Eve, 
we’re  going  home.”  She  didn’t  under- 
stand. 

“Not  tonight,  we’re  not.  You  know 
I can’t  get  over  those  mountains  in 
this  stuff.” 

It  wasn’t  fair.  Who  ever  heard  of 
spending  Christmas  Eve  anywhere  but 
in  your  own  home?  It  was  Jim’s  fault. 
All  that  talk  about  leaving  at  noon  and 
being  there  before  midnight.  Why 
hadn’t  he  thought  about  the  snow.  Now 
everything  was  spoiled. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a small  tour- 
ist home.  She  watched  him  plod  through 
the  snow  to  the  house  and  saw  a sudden 
gleam  of  light  silhouetting  him  against 
the  open  door.  Then  the  door  closed  and 
she  watched  him  coming  back  through 
the  snow. 

This  wasn’t  Christmas  Eve.  This 
wasn’t  making  her  happy.  It  was  lonely 
and  cold.  She  wanted  to  cry.  . . 

Jim  climbed  in,  his  face  glowing  from 
the  brisk  air. 

“No  luck  there,”  he  said. 

Suddenly  she  hated  his  calm  expres- 
sion, his  unconcern  for  her  happiness. 

“Then  do  something!”  she  sobbed. 
“It’s  Christmas  Eve,  and  you  can’t  even 
find  us  a room.  I never  heard  of  such 
a thing!” 

He  stared  at  her  for  a long  time,  the 
snow  melting  on  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  doubt  if  you  have.” 

— Paul  Graves 
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"We  ran  to  the  window  and  threw  up — the  sash." 

Terps  Take  Trip  To  Toy  la  ml 

Santa  comes  off  second  best  in  seasonal  shenanigans  ... 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  THOUGHT  of  leaving  this  Atomic  Age  non- 
sense and  returning  to  the  days  of  childhood  for  an  Xmas  season  ? 
No?  Well  others  have.  Just  last  week,  eight  University  of  Maryland 
students  put  aside  their  books  and  slide-rules  and  went  down  to  toy- 
land  at  a local  department  store  to  see  Santa  Claus. 

Scenting  a story,  Bird  Dog  A1  Danegger,  Old  Line  photographer, 
followed  these  tykes  and  snapped  them  at  play.  The  resulting  photos, 
now  grace  the  pages  of  this,  our  Christmas  issue. 

Uninhibited  tots  that  they  were,  these  eight  youngsters  had  a gay 
old  time  in  Santa’s  domain.  They  erected  with  Erectors,  toyed  with 
the  toy  trains,  and  scooted  with  the  scooters  ’til  worn  out,  they 
climbed  on  old  Santa’s  knee  and  whispered  their  Christmas  desires 
in  his  ear. 


Vicious  cycle-ists:  Elaine  Higgons  wants  a bike  to  peddle  around 
town.  Helpful  Tommy  starts  her  on  the  way.  Dickie,  with  a wicket 
look  in  his  eye  and  mallets  toward  one,  decides  that  he  too  would 
like  to  test  the  merits  of  the  tricycle  . . . (A  pause  now.  in  tribute 
to  a more  than  patient  floorwalker  who  made  this  picture  possible.) 
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Elaine  Harrison,  Barbara  Smith,  Eleanor 
Harrington,  Jean  Dorset,  Dick  Malley, 
Paul  Koehler,  Ted  Krug,  Tom  Mumford 
race  for  the  exit  when  customers 
scream:  "You're  barking  up  the  wrong 
shins." 


Old  Santa  chuckled  as  they  plied  him  with  questions  as  eagerly  as 
five-year-olds. 

“Am  I donna  get  a copy  of  da  Kinsey  report?”  gushed  a cute,  little 
coed.  “Ho  Ho,”  laughed  Santa. 

“Am  I going  to  get  a new  convertible  for  Christmas,  Santy?” 
asked  one  of  the  boys. 

“Ho,  Ho,”  quipped  Santa,  a man  of  few  words. 

The  little  people  edged  in  closer  toward  the  scarlet-coated  gen- 
tleman. He  smiled  again  and  vigorously  shook  his  white  whiskers. 
Another  of  the  lads  squealed,  “What  are  you  going  to  bring  me, 
Santa  ?” 

“Ho  Ho!”  chortled  Santa. 

Then  Santa  reached  over  and  fondly  drew  towards  his  rotund 
figure  a shy,  little  Ag  major.  Santa  beamed  on  the  future  farmer 
and  confided  gently  in  his  cherubic  ear,  “And  you,  my  little  man, 
what  do  you  want  Santa  to  bring  you  for  Christmas?” 

“Hoe  Hoe!”  answered  the  agrarian. 

As  the  day  drew  to  a close,  eight,  tired  but  happy  students  bade 
farewell  to  toyland  and  childhood  to  return  to  college  and  its  problems. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Santa!”  they  shouted  as  they  left. 

“Ho  Ho!”  he  laughed,  and  turned  back  to  his  work. 


"Then  there's  the  one  about  the  traveling 
salesman." 


"Well  no,  I don't  cash  subsistence  checks." 


"I'm  about  ready  to  fold,"  says  Ellie. 


Never  the  twain  shall  meet:  One  tot  playfully  pushes  the  switch  while 
Tommy  puts  the  train  on  the  track.  The  other  lads  study  "First  Aid  for 
Victims  of  Electric  Shock." 
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When  we  first  received  the  manuscript  for  this  story,  we  immedialely 
concluded  that  its  length  alone  would  prohibit  its  puhlicafion.  After 
reading  it,  however,  we  were  so  impressed  by  its  uni€|ue  <|u«i lilies  that 
we  felt  compelled  to  print  the  uncut  version.  We  are  confitlenf  that 
you  won’t  feel  the  space  was  wasted  ... 


MY  NAME  is  too  well-known  for  use 
in  this  narrative.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  that  I am  a man  who  is 
cursed  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
adventure  which  has  caused  me  much 
unhappiness  and  pain;  yet,  I would  not 
have  it  otherwise;  for  I have  seen  sights 
no  other  living  man  has  seen,  and  I 
have  been  places  from  which  no  other 
living  man  has  returned.  It  is  of  one 
such  adventure  that  I would  tell  you. 


I am  reasonably  certain  that  you  have 
read  or  heard  about  the  descents  which 
were  made  deep  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

by  Dr.  William  B between  1930 

and  1934.  This  intrepid  scientist  made  a 
total  of  35  ocean  dives  in  his  famed 
Bathysphere;  and,  on  the  32nd  dive, 
succeeded  in  reaching  a depth  of  over 
one-half  mile  (3,028  feet).  Naturally, 
his  work  interested  me  greatly;  and  I 
read  every  account  of  the  expedition 
that  I could  lay  my  hands  on.  Since  no 
censorship  was  exerted  concerning  the 
work,  you  may  be  sure  that  I read 
voluminously  about  it.  In  the  32  dives, 
many  new  marine  forms  were  discovered 
and  photographed;  and  much  new  infor- 
mation was  obtained  about  species  al- 
ready known.  But,  interesting  as  these 
discoveries  were,  the  part  of  the  report 
which  interested  me  most  was  the  re- 
peated reference  to  great,  half-seen 
shapes  which  seemed  to  follow  the  steel 
sphere  in  its  descent  through  the  un- 
known depths.  These  shadowy  creatures 
never  came  within  the  beam  of  the 
searchlight  which  was  turned  on  at 
intervals  during  the  dives;  an  uncanny 
sort  of  intelligence  kept  them  at  the 
end  of  the  light  ray,  but  they  were 
always  there  according  to  the  reports 

sent  over  the  telephone  by  Dr.  B 

In  practically  every  dive,  some  mention 


was  made  concerning  these  ghostly 

watchers;  to  quote  Dr.  B “I  have 

154  separate  and  distinct  notes  on  un- 
known fish  and  235  notes  on  unknown 
animals.”  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  for  me  to  be  intrigued  by  these 
unseen  creatures  of  the  deep  which  were 
so  persistent  in  their  vigil  over  these 
human  interlopers? 

For  weeks  after  reading  about  the 
Bathysphere  dives,  I was  plagued  by  the 
desire  to  see  for  myself;  but  each  time, 
I would  sternly  repress  the  urge.  At 
last,  however,  I was  forced  to  admit  to 
myself  that  I would  have  no  peace  until 
I had  explored  the  depths  that  Dr. 

B had  explored;  and  had  discovered 

that  which  he  had  failed  to  discover: 
what  those  unknown  watchers  looked 
like. 

Fortunately,  I have  never  had  to 
worry  about  the  financial  aspects  of  any 
adventure  which  I might  wish  to  under- 
take; this  circumstance  is  due  entirely 
to  the  success  which  my  father  enjoyed 
in  selling  soap;  and,  I might  add,  while 
I have  never  contributed  to  the  family 
fortune,  I have  at  least  had  sense 
enough  to  let  my  father’s  business  be 
administered  by  those  more  interested 
in  making  soap  than  I. 

Money  can  indeed  work  miracles,  and 
it  was  only  a matter  of  a few  months 
before  I had  succeeded  in  having  a div- 
ing shell  similar  to  the  Bathysphere, 
cast  and  fitted  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. I am  not  an  ignorant  man,  for  I 
have  had  42  years  in  which  to  devote 
all  my  time  to  learning;  and  I have  al- 
ways craved  more  and  more  knowledge. 
I do  not  make  this  statement  in  a 
boastful  manner,  but  merely  so  that  you 
will  understand  that  I am  not  un- 
equipped by  experience  for  the  adven- 
ture which  I am  about  to  describe  to 
you.  As  soon  as  the  diving  shell  was 
completed,  I had  it  shipped  by  freight 


car  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
I had  chartered  a tug  and  a barge 
equipped  with  a winch  and  sheaves 
which  could  lift  the  three  tons  of  the 
steel  sphere. 

The  diving  shell,  which  I christened 
DEVIL  FISH,  was  constructed  from  a 
design  practically  identical  with  that  of 
the  original  Bathysphere.  Its  shape  was 
a hollow  sphere  five  feet  in  diameter; 
the  walls  were  of  solid  steel,  one  inch 
thick.  The  body  of  the  shell  rested  on 
a landing  platform  which  was  rectangu- 
lar in  shape,  being  seven  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide  with  a thickness  of  10 
inches;  this  platform  was  welded  to  the 
sphere. 

In  one  side  of  the  body  was  cut  a 
circular  opening  exactly  18  inches  in 
diameter  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
“door.”  Equally  spaced  about  the  rim 
of  this  entrance  were  12  large  bolts 
which  were  to  secure  the  600-pound  lid 
that  was  designed  to  fit  over  the  opening. 
This  lid  had  a 3-inch  hole  in  its  center 
where  a giant  wing  nut  was  to  be 
fastened,  as  one  additional  precaution 
against  leakage.  Opposite  the  “door” 
were  cut  four  windows,  each  being  10 
inches  in  diameter;  these  windows  were 
fitted  with  cylinders  of  fused  quartz 
which  were  4 inches  thick.  The  left 
center  window  was  equipped  with  a 
motion  picture  camera,  and  the  right 
center  one  carried  two  small,  but  im- 
mensely powerful  searchlights;  one  of 
these  lamps  was  capable  of  sending  a 
beam  of  light  two  feet  in  diameter  for 
a distance  of  45  feet  through  the  water 
(this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lamp 

used  by  Dr.  B ),  and  the  other 

could  send  a beam  of  like  width  a dis- 
tance of  60  feet. 

The  top  of  the  steel  ball  was  equipped 
with  a swivel  for  attaching  the  cable 
which  was  to  lower  me  to  depths  never 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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before  reached  by  man;  and  to  the 
strength  of  this  swivel  and  steel  cable 
I was  to  owe  my  life,  for  I am  convinced 
that  the  weight  pulling  against  the 
diving  shell  on  my  “first  and  last”  dive 
was  far  greater  than  anything  that  had 
been  expected.  Between  me  and  an  un- 
namable  death  stood  only  the  cable  and 
the  swivel  attachment  on  top  of  the 
metal  hull.  But  I am  ahead  of  my 
story  . . . 

Next  to  the  swivel  on  top  of  the 
sphere  was  the  stuffing-box  through 
which  the  rubber  cable  (carrying  the 
telephone  wire  and  the  electric  wire 
from  the  generators)  passed.  This 
stuffing-box  was  one  of  the  danger 
points  of  the  diving  shell,  for  it  was  the 
weakest  area  on  the  outer  steel  sur- 
face. Briefly,  this  joint  consisted  of  an 
outer  steel  gland,  six  layers  of  % inch 
square  flaxen  oil-packing,  and  an  inner 
copper  gland.  Both  the  inner  and  outer 
metal  glands  were  fitted  into  place  at 
near  zero  temperatures  so  that  when  the 
metal  expanded,  as  it  returned  to  normal 
temperature,  the  fit  would  be  perfect. 
Inside  the  steel  ball,  the  walls  were 
fitted  with  trays  which  contained  soda 
lime  to  take  up  the  CO  being  given  off 
as  I exhaled;  above  these  trays  were 
placed  canisters  of  calcium  chloride 
which  absorbed  the  moisture.  A chemi- 
cal blower  was  fastened  high  on  the 
inner  wall  to  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh. 
Two  oxygen  tanks,  each  17  inches  long 
and  412  inches  in  diameter  and  con- 
taining about  160  gallons  of  oxygen, 
were  hung  at  the  middle  of  each  side 
of  the  sphere.  These  two  tanks  were  set 
to  release  % liter  of  O2  per  minute, 
and  would  furnish  enough  oxygen  to 
supply  one  man  for  32  hours. 

Included  in  the  equipment,  also,  was 
a small  barometer  to  check  on  too  rapid 
a flow  of  oxygen;  there  was  a tempera- 
ture and  humidity  recorder,  as  well. 

A complete  set  of  earphones  and 
breast  transmitter  were  included  in  the 
diving  shell;  these  were  connected  to 
two  sets  on  the  deck  of  the  barge.  The 
communication  hose  through  which  all 
telephone  conversations  and  electrical 
power  had  to  pass  was  6,000  feet  in 
length. 

Two  generators  were  located  on  the 
deck  of  the  barge;  one  could  generate 
110  volts  direct  current  and  had  a 
capacity  of  1,500  watts.  The  larger  gen- 
erator was  used  when  more  light  was 
needed  for  photography  and  the  longer 
searchlight.  Most  of  the  time,  however, 
a set  of  emergency  lights  was  set  up 
on  the  deck  of  the  barge;  these  lights 
were  controlled  by  a set  of  switches  on 
the  wall  of  the  diving  shell,  and  they 
were  to  be  turned  on  only  in  case  of  an 
extreme  emergency  when  all  other 
means  of  communication  were  gone.  In- 
ternational code  was  to  be  used  in  send- 
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ing  messages  over  the  lighting  system, 
which  was  to  lower  me  into  the  depths: 

To  return  once  again  to  the  cable 
it  was  1 inch  in  diameter  with  a core  of 
tempered  steel  V2  inch  thick;  wound 
in  alternating  layers  in  opposite  direc- 
tions were  four  sheets  of  heavy  steel 
wire.  The  alternating  layers  were  placed 
in  opposite  directions  to  counteract  any 
tendency  to  twist.  The  cable  was,  like 
the  communications  wire,  6,000  feet  in 
length. 

On  the  deck  of  the  barge  rested  the 
mighty  8-ton  winch  which  was  to  raise 
and  lower  the  DEVIL  FISH;  two 
smaller  ship  winches  were  to  raise  the 
boom  carrying  the  diving  shell  and  move 
it  laterally.  Two  vertical  boilers  sup- 
plied steam  for  the  winches;  these 
boilers  functioned  at  110  pounds  pres- 
sure. They  were  protected  from  the  ele- 
ments by  a frail  housing  which  consisted 
of  three  walls  and  a roof. 

My  crew,  all  sea-faring  men  of  long 
experience,  was  as  follows:  1 deck  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  raising  and  lowering 
by  means  of  the  winches;  Captain  Stein, 
owner  of  the  tug  and  barge,  who  had 
sailed  with  me  before,  was  chosen  for 
this  important  job;  1 liaison  officer,  re- 
laying information  between  the  diver 
and  the  deck  officer;  Captain  Stein’s  son 
Karl  was  to  serve  this  post;  1 recorder, 
keeping  account  of  time,  and  noting  all 
observations  called  up  through  the 
phone  to  the  liaison  officer;  McQuire, 
my  personal  secretary,  was  chosen;  2 
winchmen;  1 steersman;  2 men  to 
clamp  the  telephone  wire  to  the  sup- 
porting cable  as  it  paid  out;  9 deck 
hands;  1 or  2 messengers,  and  1 man  to 
read  the  meter  wheel  and  tie  tapes  onto 
the  cable  at  every  hundred  feet.  With 


the  exception  of  the  first  three  men- 
tioned, all  posts  were  filled  from  Cap- 
tain Stein’s  original  crew. 


II 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  the  12th,  1936,  the  tug, 
LORELEI,  bearing  Captain  Stein,  his 
son,  and  myself,  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  at  Charleston  and  headed  for 
Nonsuch  Island  in  the  Bermuda  group. 
Behind  us  rode  the  barge  which  carried 
McQuire  and  the  seventeen  man  crew, 
as  well  as  the  diving  equipment. 

The  weather  was  warm,  the  sky  clear, 
and  the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass  when 
we  began  our  adventure;  and,  during 
the  whole  week  that  it  took  us  to  make 
the  journey  to  St.  George’s,  these  con- 
ditions did  not  change. 

As  we  had  already  carefully  tested 
the  equipment,  we  delayed  at  St. 
George’s  only  long  enough  to  pick  up 
a few  more  provisions  and  a spectro- 
scope which  had  been  flown  there  ahead 
of  us. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  dawned,  and 
our  little  expedition  once  more  left  the 
protection  of  a harbor  as  we  steamed 
forth  into  the  open  sea  toward  the  area 

where  Dr.  B had  conducted  his 

dives  two  years  previously.  We  reached 
our  goal  a little  before  noon  of  the  same 
day;  and  since  the  weather  was  still 
perfect  as  could  be,  we  threw  out  the 
deep  sea  anchors,  and  began  to  ready 
the  diving  equipment  for  the  first  few 
test  dives. 

All  that  afternoon  we  labored,  re- 
moving the  protective  coverings  from 
the  three  winches,  unlashing  the  DEVIL 
FISH  from  its  moorings,  greasing  and 
oiling  the  power  boom  and  the  sheaves 
which  were  to  guide  the  cable  from  the 
largest  winch  to  the  swivel  atop  the  steel 
diving  shell,  and  finally  spraying  the 
metal  sphere  with  its  camouflage  of 
dark  blue  paint. 

As  dusk  fell  across  the  ocean,  a gen- 
tle swell  began  to  rock  the  tug  and 
barge;  the  waters  that  had  been  so  quiet 
lapped  with  increasing  vigor  against 
the  worn  and  barnacled  sides  of  the 
two  vessels.  Captain  Stein  called  me 
forward  to  the  engine  house.  “The  glass 
is  dropping,”  he  said  in  guttural  Eng- 
lish, as  with  one  horay  finger  he  indi- 
cated the  barometer.  My  eyes  followed 
his  gesture,  and  I saw  that  the  needle 
of  the  spring  indicator  had  swung  omi- 
nously toward  the  storm  zone. 

The  Captain  hurried  out  onto  the  open 
deck  which  was  now  rolling  dangerously 
in  the  rising  seas.  From  where  I stood 
in  the  protection  of  the  enclosed  engine 
room,  I could  see  him  shouting  orders 
to  the  crew;  and  I suddenly  realized 
( Continued,  on  -page  15) 
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“YES  SIR,  LADIES  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN, today’s  the  Chinese  Fourth  of 
July,  and  they’re  really  celebrating  over 
there  in  Shanghai.  Can’t  you  just  hear 
those  Chinese  bands  and  the  little  coolies 
firing  off  their  fire  crappers?” 

The  author  of  that  celebrated  faux- 
pas  is  none  other  than  Maryland’s  own 
clean-shaven  Gene  Klavan.  One  of  the 
few  Maryland  men  to  rise  to  the  top  in 
the  entertainment  field,  Klavan  has 
milked  a weird  sense  of  humor  and  a 
nasal  twang  to  the  extent  that  now  he 
is  one  of  Baltimore’s  leading  disc  joc- 
keys. Considering  the  fact  that  modest 
Gene  says  he  is  “the  greatest  damn 
disc  jockey  in  the  country,”  we  thought 
he  would  make  an  excellent  subject 
for  an  interview. 

Genial  Gene’s  hangout  is  located  in 
downtown  Baltimore,  between  the  enter- 
tainment area  and  the  City  Hall.  Station 
WITH  carries  Klavan  (or  vice-versa) 
into  all  the  kitchens,  bedrooms,  and 


parlors  of  Baltimore  listeners.  Besides 
his  news  programs  and  incidental  com- 
mercials, he  does  two  feature  spots  dur- 
ing the  day,  “Laff  With  Lunch,”  and  the 
“Swing  Class.”  I dropped  down  at  noon- 
time one  day  to  catch  the  Laff  show,  and 
Klavan  greeted  me  with  open  arms. 

“Where’s  my  key?”  he  roared. 

“What  key?” 

“My  Old  Line  key.  They  haven’t  given 
it  to  me  yet!” 

“Well,  you  see,  Gene,  it’s  like  this. 
What  with  the  intricacies  of  running  a 
big  university  and  the  amount  of  red 
tape  ...” 

“Haven’t  got  it,  hey.  Well,  how  do 
you  like  that?  I see  the  Old  Line's  in 
the  same  muddle  I left  it.”  At  that  he 
ducked  into  a broadcasting  room  to 
start  his  “Laff”  program,  and  I ap- 
proached the  receptionist  to  get  some 
local  color  on  genial  Gene. 

“Know  anything  about  Gene  Klavan?” 
I asked. 


Clean- 

Shaven 

Gene 

Klavan 


From  OLD  LINE  edi- 
tor to  "the  best  dam 
dise  jjoekey  in  the 
©oimtry”  in  one  un- 
easy jump  ... 

She  wrinkled  up  her  lovely  brow, 
thought  hard  for  a few  seconds  and 
then  answered: 

“You  mean  funny  old  Gene  Klavan. 
Do  I know  anything  about  . . . ho,  ho, 
ha,  ha,  hee!” 

I read  a few  posters  while  she  re- 
covered from  her  hysterics. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  “But  it’s  lunch 
time  and  everybody  around  here  has  to 
roar  during  the  “Laff  with  Lunch”  show. 
It’s  a job,  you  know.” 

I dried  her  eyes  and  we  went  on 
with  the  conversation. 

“I  remember  one  broadcast  he  did  in 
which  the  commercial  was  all  about 
spinach  and  kale.  He  had  been  waraed 
by  the  sponsor  to  read  the  commercial, 
straight.  That  was  because  on  the  pro- 
gram before  he  had  told  the  audience 
not  to  buy  any  kale.  He  said  he  hated 
kale  and  if  they  bought  twice  as  much 
spinach  the  sponsor  could  stop  growing 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Klavan 

kale  and  concentrate  on  spinach.  So 
this  time  he  read  it  straight.” 

“He  read  it  straight,  all  right,  but 
he  had  records  playing  all  through  the 
commercial  for  background  music.  One 
was  a complete  bag-pipe  routine.  An- 
other had  cops  and  robbers  shooting  it 
out.  The  last  one  was  a merry-go-round, 
complete  with  cries  of  ‘Peanuts  and 
Popcorn.’  The  sponsor  withdrew  his  con- 
tract.” 

Just  then  Gene  thrust  his  clean-shaven 
head  out  of  the  sound  booth  and 
motioned  for  me  to  enter.  I did,  roar- 
ing lustily. 

“You  can  cut  that  out  now.  We’re  off 
the  air,”  he  said. 

“Gene,”  I asked,  “could  you  give  the 
students  back  at  College  Park  some 
hints  on  how  to  break  into  radio?” 

“In  the  first  place  you’ve  got  to  have 
brass.  If  you’re  modest,  go  into  the 
undertaking  business,  radio’s  not  your 
line.  If  you  haven’t  got  an  ego  a mile 
long  you  might  as  well  drop  dead.  And 
while  you’re  dropping  dead,  they’ll  walk 
right  over  your  dead  body!  Me,  I tell 
them  I’m  the  greatest  damn  disc  jockey 
in  the  world.  Of  course,  that’s  not  really 
bragging,  that’s  the  truth!” 

“Any  other  hints  you’d  like  to  give 
them?”  I asked. 

“About  an  audition.  When  you  go  to 
audition  they’ll  give  you  a song  and 
dance  about  your  needing  experience. 
That’s  baloney.  I’d  recommend  that 
anyone  really  interested  in  radio  take 
off  one  summer  vacation  and  get  a job 
on  some  little  jerk-water  station  out  in 
the  country,  just  for  experience.  And  go 
into  it  with  an  eye  for  television.  They’re 
crying  for  talent  in  television  and  jobs 
are  easier  to  get.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  you  can’t  live  on  what  they’ll  pay.” 

Although  I knew  he  hated  talking 
about  himself,  I asked  Gene  about  his 
own  audition  with  his  first  Baltimore 
station — W CBM. 

“It  all  started  out  easy  enough.  They 
sat  me  in  a soundproof  room  and 
watched  my  reaction  while  the  engineer 
leer-ed  at  me.  After  three  years  at  Mary- 
land I was  used  to  having  teachers  leer 
at  me  so  I got  by  that  all  right.  Then 
they  handed  me  a piece  of  newscopy 
and  told  me  to  read  it.  It  was  a real 
tongue-twister.  And  then  came  the 
clincher.  They  asked  me  to  talk  for  15 
minutes — ad-lib.  Luckily  a secretary 
walked  into  the  booth  and  I spent  10 
minutes  interviewing  her.  I said  she  was 
a stripper  from  the  Gayety.  It  was 
tough  to  keep  it  clean,  seeing  as  how  she 
wouldn’t  answer  me  and  I had  to  fill 
in  all  my  own  answers.  I guess  the  last 
bump  I threw  convinced  them.  They  gave 
me  the  job.” 

“Do  you  like  this  kind  of  work?”  I 
asked. 


“Radio’s  great!  It’s  exciting  as  hell 
and  you  get  to  the  point  where  you 
would  almost  consider  doing  it  for  no 
pay  at  all.”  He  whispered  this  in  case 
any  bosses  were  hanging  around. 

“Why,  one  day  last  week  I started  out 
by  interviewing  the  president,  went  out 
and  described  a three-ring-circus,  came 
back  and  interviewed  Andy  Russell  and 
Martha  Tilton,  and  then  finished  up  the 
evening  by  covering  the  opera.” 

“Ever  have  any  fun  on  your  inter- 
views?” I winked  suggestively. 

“We  had  Louis  Armstrong  on  the 
other  night,  with  Jack  Teagarden,  Earl 
Hines,  and  a couple  of  other  jive  boys. 
Louis  had  some  cold  cream  on  his  lips 
to  keep  them  from  chapping  so  I asked 
him  what  he  had  on  his  lips.  ‘Something 
to  keep  ’em  kissy’  he  said.” 

“One  of  the  more  reputable  moving 
companies  had  a spot  commercial  on 
my  show,”  he  continued,  “and  all  the 
way  through  the  commercial  we  played 
a sound  record  of  a big  truck  rumbling 
past.  The  idea  was  that  this  rumbling 
truck  represented  safe  transporting.  One 
day,  just  as  the  announcer  was  scream- 
ing ‘It’s  safe!’  I blended  in  another  rec- 
ord and  wrecked  the  truck  louder  than 
hell.  Lost  another  good  sponsor.” 

“Ever  get  sued  by  any  of  these  spon- 
sors?” I asked. 

“One  of  the  movie  companies  threat- 
ened to  sue  for  libel  once.  All  I’d  done 
was  to  tell  everybody  it  was  a waste  of 
time  to  see  the  show.  Can’t  understand 
why  they  took  it  so  to  heart.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  guys  get  to  see  all  the 
beauties,  don’t  you?”  I said,  nudging 
him  with  my  elbow. 

“Yep,  I can’t  understand  that  either. 
Every  other  day  they  talk  me  into 
judging  some  beauty  contest.  Where 
they  get  the  idea  that  a guy  that  sits 
behind  a turn-table  all  day  is  an  expert 
on  women’s  legs  I’ll  never  tell  you.  It’s 
true  though.  Why  I’m  the  best  damn 
judge  of  women’s  legs  in  the  country!” 
He  blushed,  modestly. 

“Who’s  your  favorite  actress  of  the 
ones  that  you’ve  met?” 

“I’d  say  Carole  Landis  was  just  about 
the  nicest  one  of  them  all.  Loads  of  per- 
sonality. She  was  a knockout!” 

“How  do  you  feel  about  give-away 
shows  ?” 

“Well,  I agree  with  Fred  Allen.  (I’d 
be  a darn  fool  to  disagree.)  I feel  like 
you  ought  to  entertain  them  with  radio 
shows.  If  they  want  to  gamble  let  them 
legalize  betting.  By  the  way,  I have  my 
own  little  theory  on  give-away  pro- 
grams. Want  to  hear  it?” 

I had  little  choice  seeing  as  how  the 
door  was  firmly  locked  and  he  had  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  so  I nodded  eagerly. 

“I  sat  down  one  day  and  started 
figuring.  According  to  my  calculations, 
with  the  number  of  give-away  shows  on 


the  air  all  over  the  country,  each  person 
with  a telephone  should  be  called  at 
least  once  every  three  days.  Unless 
somebody’s  getting  a lot  more  than 
their  share  of  calls,  something  is  fishy. 
Who’s  getting  all  the  money?” 

Before  I had  time  to  think  up  an  an- 
swer to  that  one  he  was  off  again. 

“That  reminds  me  of  a show  we  did 
once,  before  I got  on  this  station.  It 
was  a Miss  Hush  type  of  broadcast  and 
the  prize  was  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
whole  thing  was  for  charity  and  the 
idea  was  to  collect  as  much  money  as 
possible  before  somebody  guessed  the 
woman  whose  voice  we’d  recorded.  I 
contacted  Dorothy  Kilgallen  to  get  her 
to  make  a record  for  us.  When  she  called 
the  office  to  make  her  appointment,  one 
of  the  page  boys  rushed  from  office  to 
office  shouting,  ‘Who  in  the  hell  called 
Dorothy  Kilgallen?  She’s  on  the  phone!’ 
That  loused  up  Miss  Hush  properly.” 
“Did  you  go  on  with  the  show?” 
“Yes,  the  boss  picked  out  another  lady 
and  had  her  voice  recorded  and  we 
started  collecting  money  and  making 
phone  calls.  Well,  when  we’d  collected 
exactly  two  hundred  dollars  one  of  our 
calls  hit  a woman  who  knew  our  “Miss 
Hush,”  which  left  us  four  thousand, 
eight  hundred  dollars  in  the  hole.  Now 
you  know  why  I hate  give-away  shows!” 
We  walked  out  into  the  hall  and  Gene 
began  pointing  out  things  of  interest 
in  the  building. 

“You  should  see  them  all  on  a busy 
day.”  he  said.  “All  the  secretaries 
usually  are  out  to  lunch  about  now.” 
Seated  before  a blaring  radio,  the 
program  manager  nodded  as  we  passed. 

“That  doesn’t  sound  like  WITH  to 
me,”  I said. 

“No,  that’s  W S I D,”  said  Gene.  “Got 
to  keep  up  with  the  competitors,  you 
know.” 

A young  man  passed  mumbling  some- 
thing about,  “If  you  can’t  be  an  athlete, 
be  an  athletic  supporter.”  It  was 
“Sporting  Bill  Dyer,”  the  man  whose 
cry  of  “Stick  With  Them  Birds”  kept 
many  a disconsolate  Baltimore  Oriole 
fan  faithful  to  the  “flock.” 

As  we  left  the  building  I asked  Gene, 
“Seriously  speaking,  do  you  think  this 
disc  jockey  business  is  here  to  stay  or 
is  it  just  another  fad?” 

“It  depends  on  how  you  define  disc 
jockey.  Actually  a disc  jockey  is  only 
a guy  who  sells  records  on  the  air.  That 
kind  is  definitely  on  the  way  out.  Real 
announcers  will  stay,  and  guys  with 
enough  talent  will  be  able  to  hold  shows 
of  their  own.  I’m  not  worried  much. 
After  all,  I’m  the  best  damn  . . .” 
“Yeah  Gene,  I know.  Well,  thanks  for 
the  talk.  See  you  around.” 

“That’s  okay.  And  don’t  forget  that 
key!” — Dick  Dunlap 
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The  3<Hli  Dive 

that  we  might  have  already  tarried  too 
long,  for  the  waves  were  growing  in 
size  and  strength  every  second.  They 
rolled  the  ancient  craft  violently  beneath 
my  feet,  and  I began  to  fear  for  the 
heavy  machinery  which  was  on  the  deck 
of  the  pitching  barge  at  the  rear  of 
the  tug. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a tropical 
storm,  you  might  think  I have  exag- 
gerated the  speed  with  which  they 
reach  their  full  fury;  but  I do  not  mag- 
nify the  terrible  rapidity  with  which 
the  storm  reached  its  strength  that 
night,  for  in  the  space  of  time  that  it 
has  taken  you  to  read  these  words;  the 
ocean  that  had  been  as  serene  as  a 
country  lake  was  changed  into  a raging 
maelstrom. 

I ran  out  on  the  deck  of  the  tug  so 
that  I could  assist  in  lashing  down  any- 
thing which  might  have  broken  free  on 
the  careening  boards,  and  through  the 
ever-darkening  fury  of  the  wind,  I could 
see  the  crew  of  the  barge  working  like 
demons  to  secure  the  diving  shell,  the 
winches,  and  the  huge  boom.  The  deep 
sea  anchors  were  up;  and  with  a roar 
that  could  be  heard  above  the  screaming 
of  the  gale,  the  mighty  diesel  engine  in 
the  tug  came  to  life.  Slowly  the  stubby 
prow  of  the  LORELEI  came  up,  and  we 
inched  forward  against  the  crashing 
waves.  I could  see  Captain  Stein  and 
Karl  fighting  the  wheel  grimly  as  they 
attempted  to  bring  us  about  and  head 
for  the  safety  of  St.  George’s. 

I staggered  across  the  deck  to  help 
one  of  the  men  secure  a tarpaulin  over 
the  forward  hatch,  but  the  treacherous 
footing  proved  to  be  my  undoing.  With 
a hollow  crash,  the  tug  dropped  into  a 
trough  between  two  wave  crests,  and  I 
fell  headlong  against  the  port  railing, 
striking  my  head  upon  its  metal 
sheathed  top.  I felt  myself  falling, 
falling  . . . 

I must  have  remained  unconscious 
for  several  minutes;  and,  as  I slowly 
groped  my  way  back  through  the  en- 
veloping folds  of  blackness,  Captain 
Stein  was  crouched  over  me,  slapping 
my  face  none  too  gently  in  an  effort  to 
arouse  me. 

“It’s  all  right,  Captain,”  I shouted. 
“Just  a slight  collision;  I’m  really  quite 
all  right  now.” 

I struggled  to  my  feet  with  the  Cap- 
tain’s aid. 

“The  seas,  they  are  too  high;  we  can- 
not bring  the  boats  about,”  he  said. 
Together,  we  headed  for  the  engine  room 
where  Karl  was  struggling  with  the 
wheel. 

“Perhaps  the  three  of  us  can  bring 
her  about,  Captain,”  I shouted.  “Do  you 
think  it  possible?” 

“Nein,  I do  not  think  we  can  do  it. 


I fear  the  rudder  cables  will  break, 
mein  herr,”  he  replied.  “We  must  cast 
the  sea  anchors  out  once  more,  and  pray 
that  they  will  hold  us  headed  into  the 
storm.” 

“Very  well,  Captain,  if  you  think  that 
the  wisest  action,  give  the  necessary 
orders,”  I said.  We  had  reached  the 
doorway  leading  into  the  engine  room, 
and  as  I spoke,  the  Captain  turned  to 
the  crew  to  give  the  order.  I hurried  on 
into  the  crowded,  little  room  where  Karl 
was  fighting  desperately  to  keep  the 
prow  of  the  tug  headed  into  the  waves 
which  were  now  crashing  onto  the  for- 
ward deck. 

“Here,  boy,”  I said,  “let  me  take  the 
wheel  for  awhile.” 

And  now,  to  add  to  our  fears,  a 
veritable  torrent  of  rain  struck  us.  Out- 
side the  streaming  window,  I could  see 
Captain  Stein  and  the  crew  laboring 
to  get  the  two  heavy  anchors  into  the 
raging  waters.  The  huge  wheel  had  be- 
come a living  thing  in  my  hands  as  it 
twisted  and  strained  to  be  free;  then  I 
saw  the  anchors  leap  into  the  waves  and 
disappear;  the  chains  holding  them 
screamed  through  the  ports  and  followed 
in  a seemingly  endless  blur  of  flashing 
steel.  Now  the  crew  ran  to  the  stern  of 
the  tug  where  I knew  they  would  cast 
off  the  emergency  anchor;  and  I prayed 
that  the  chains  would  hold. 

The  wheel  steadied  beneath  my  hands, 
and  I breathed  a momentary  sigh  of 
relief;  then  I remembered  the  barge! 
What  had  become  of  it?  Was  it  still 
secure  behind  us?  I turned  my  head 
and  attempted  to  see  through  the  down- 
pour which  separated  the  tiny  cabin 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  was 
useless,  I could  see  nothing,  not  even 


Captain  Stein  and  the  crew  who  were 
at  the  stern  of  the  tug. 

As  I stared  through  the  murk,  Cap- 
tain Stein’s  bulky  figure  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

“The  anchors  are  down.  I think  they’ll 
hold.” 

“How  about  the  barge?  Is  it  still  with 
us?  What  of  McQuire  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew?”  I asked. 

“Ach!  One  question,  at  a time,”  said 
the  Captain.  “The  barge  is  safe  enough, 
I think  at  least  it  is  as  safe  as  we  are. 
Herr  McQuire  and  the  crew  are  all  safe, 
also;  but  I think  maybe  the  equipment 
will  be  lost  if  this  storm  lasts  much 
longer.” 

My  heart  sank,  for  I knew  that  none 
of  the  diving  equipment  could  be  re- 
placed in  many  months  if  it  were  lost; 
but  even  so  I was  glad  that  the  crew 
was  in  no  danger — for  such  men  as  these 
could  not  be  replaced  at  any  cost. 

And  so  we  waited — while  the  wind 
seas  rolled  and  smashed  against  us,  and 
screamed  like  a demented  thing,  and  the 
very  heavens  seemed  to  split  with 
great  jagged  streaks  of  lightning.  The 
anchors  were  apparently  holding,  for 
the  wheel  was  much  easier  to  control, 
and  the  LORELEI  faced  directly  into 
the  towering  waves  which  were  sweeping 
over  the  deck  with  clock-like  regularity. 
We  had  done  all  that  we  could;  there 
was  nothing  left  except  prayer;  and  all 
of  us  were  praying  harder  than  we  had 
ever  prayed  before,  I am  sure. 

All  through  the  black  night,  the 
storm  raged  with  unabated  fury.  I held 
the  wheel  until  I became  part  of  the 
struggling  craft,  then  Captain  Stein  re- 
lieved me.  Few  words  were  spoken,  yet 
never  were  human  senses  more  acutely 
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perceptive,  for  we  were  all  waiting, 
waiting. 


Ill 

As  dawn  broke,  grey  and  somber,  the 
storm  lessened  in  its  fury;  and  a little 
before  11:00  o’clock  the  sun  began  to 
appear  between  rifts  in  the  heavy  clouds. 
The  wind  had  dropped  appreciably,  but 
the  rain  still  fell  in  torrents  and  the 
lightning  had,  if  possible,  become  in- 
creasingly powerful.  Behind  us,  rolling 
on  her  beam  ends,  hung  the  tenacious 
barge;  and  I could  see  that  all  of  the 
equipment  was  still  on  board,  but  I 
could  make  out  the  huddled  figures  of 
only  six  men  on  the  open  deck!  Quickly, 
I counted  the  men  in  the  engine  room; 
there  were  nine  of  us.  Captain  Stein, 
Karl  and  myself  and  six  crewmen  who 
had  been  helping  me  rig  the  telephone 
cable  on  the  giant  wheel  at  the  rear  of 
the  tug  when  the  storm  had  struck. 

“Captain,”  I shouted,  “I  can  only  see 
six  men  on  the  barge  deck!” 

The  old  man  wheeled  and  stared  be- 
hind us.  “Gott  in  Himmel!  You  are 
right;  there  are  only  six  men  there,” 
he  cried. 

“Take  the  wheel,  Karl.”  The  Captain 
was  heading  for  the  stern  as  he  spoke. 
The  boy  took  control  as  the  rest  of  us 
followed  Captain  Stein  to  the  rear.  The 
huddled  figures  on  the  barge  deck  had 
not  moved;  crouched  against  the  side 
of  the  great  steel  hulk  of  the  DEVIL 
FISH,  they  reminded  one  of  a brood  of 
chicks  clustered  about  the  mother  hen. 

“Ahoy  there  on  the  barge,”  shouted 
Stein,  “where  are  the  others?” 

One  of  the  figures  detached  itself 
from  the  group;  as  the  man  stood  up,  I 
saw  that  it  was  McQuire! 

“McQuire,”  I cried,  “are  you  all 
safe?  Where  are  the  others?” 

Evidently  he  could  not  hear  us  above 
the  roar  of  the  wind,  for  he  shook  his 
head  in  confusion. 

Captain  Stein  and  I crept  nearer  to 
the  open  stern  of  the  tug  than  was 
wise,  as  we  tried  to  make  ourselves 
heard  above  the  storm.  And  suddenly, 
McQuire  seemed  to  understand  what  we 
wanted  to  know,  for  he  nodded  and  ges- 
tured toward  the  diving  shell.  Then  he 
disappeared  behind  the  huge  metal  ball, 
on  the  side  containing  the  door.  Im- 
patiently, Captain  Stein  and  I waited 
for  some  explanation  of  this  curious  be- 
havior; and  then  two  figures  emerged 
from  the  shelter  of  the  DEVIL  FISH, 
and  we  knew  the  answer  to  our  question; 
the  missing  six  were  inside  the  diving 
sheel  where  they  had  some  protection 
from  the  driving  rain  (later  McQuire 
told  me  that  the  two  groups  had  alter- 
nated two  hour  intervals  inside  the 
pi-otecting  walls  of  the  DEVIL  FISH). 


With  a unanimous  sigh  of  relief,  we 
turned  back  to  the  protection  of  the  en- 
gine room  where  I informed  a worried 
Karl  that  all  was  well. 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  Captain  decided  that  the  sea 
was  “calm”  enough  for  us  to  head  for 
St.  George’s. 

Night  had  fallen  when  we  finally 
reached  the  protection  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  rain  was  still  falling  in  a steady 
torrent,  but  the  wind  had  quieted  a 
great  deal.  Mooring  the  two  vessels  at 
the  same  dock  we  had  left  almost  48 
hours  earlier,  we  headed,  on  foot,  for 
the  hotel  that  had  been  chosen  to  serve 
as  our  land  base  of  operations.  The  21 
of  us  arrived  to  find  the  entire  staff 
mourning  our  demise  at  sea;  and  when 
I learned  that  we  had  ridden  out  winds 
of  hurricane  force,  I was  not  surprised 
at  their  anxiety.  That  night,  a score  of 
reprieved  men  slept  the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion. 


"Eeeek! — Alfred's  Christmas  tie!" 


For  five  days  we  waited  for  the  seas 
to  calm,  and,  after  I had  contacted  my 
younger  brother  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  not  inherited  the  family  fortune, 
and  Captain  Stein  and  the  rest  had  spok- 
en to  their  families  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  safe,  we  devoted  our  energies 
to  readying  our  two  craft  for  the  sea 
again. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  we 
once  again  left  the  harbor  at  St. 
George’s.  Perhaps,  if  I had  known  what 
lay  ahead,  I would  have  accepted  the 
hurricane  as  a premonition  and  given 
the  order  for  our  return  to  Charleston; 
but  I failed  to  heed  the  warning  and 
nearly  lost  my  life. 

Our  journey  was  short,  and  slightly 
before  eleven  o’clock,  we  cast  anchor 
over  approximately  the  same  spot  that 


we  had  been  so  anxious  to  leave  six 
days  before.  The  sea  was  calm,  but  a 
heavy  fog  shrouded  the  water  and  gave 
the  waves  immediately  about  us  a yel- 
low, greasy  appearance  that  was 
strangely  disconcerting.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  anxious  to  test  the  diving  equip- 
ment, and,  as  the  sea  was  calm,  I could 
see  no  reason  for  a delay.  Therefore,  I 
told  Captain  Stein  of  my  intentions,  and 
we  set  about  the  task  of  readying  the 
DEVIL  FISH  for  its  first  test  under 
natural  conditions.  As  we  had  already 
spent  the  previous  five  days  in  prepara- 
tion, we  were  ready  for  the  first  empty 
dive  in  a little  less  than  an  hour. 

McQuire  and  I smeared  the  last  few 
inches  of  the  circular  opening  with 
white  lead,  fitted  the  copper  gasket  over 
the  bolts,  and  we  were  ready  to  swing 
the  600-pound  covering  into  place.  I 
gave  the  signal  to  proceed  to  Captain 
Stein,  and  he  engaged  the  gears  of  the 
steam-powered  boom.  Smoothly,  the  long 
arm  lifted,  as  the  winches  began  to 
turn;  and  the  great  weight  of  the  door 
was  raised  as  easily  as  you  or  I might 
pick  up  a button.  Guiding  the  arm  of 
the  boom  with  long  years  of  experience, 
Captain  Stein  manipulated  the  control 
levers  until  the  steel  donut  swung  not 
more  than  three  inches  from  the  pro- 
truding bolts  which  studded  the  18- 
inch  doorway  about  its  circumference.  I 
seized  one  side  of  the  covering,  and 
McQuire  took  the  other;  together,  we 
guided  the  circular  plate  over  the  bolts 
and  onto  the  copper  gasket.  Quickly,  I 
began  fastening  the  large  nuts  on  the 
bolts  while  McQuire  held  the  covering 
steady.  When  all  twelve  had  been 
screwed  on  loosely,  the  current  in  the 
magnet  which  clutched  the  600  pounds 
to  the  boom  cable,  was  turned  off  and 
the  covering  was  held  in  place  by  the 
12  large  bolts.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  tighten  the  nuts  with  a large 
wrench,  and  then  we  fastened  the  3-inch 
wing  nut  through  the  central  aperture. 
The  DEVIL  FISH  was  sealed  and  ready 
for  its  first  trip  to  the  ocean  bottom,  a 
mile  below. 

And  now  came  the  most  important 
moment;  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
expedition  hung  in  the  balance,  as  I 
began  to  check  the  positions  of  the  crew. 
Captain  Stein  stood  like  a gnarled  go- 
liath over  the  controls  of  the  winches 
and  the  boom;  Karl  was  ready  at  my 
side  with  headphones  clamped  over  his 
blonde  curls,  and  on  his  chest  rested  the 
transmitter.  High  on  the  roof  of  the 
barge  engine  house  squatted  McQuire; 
a long,  black  rubber  snake  that  was  an 
extension  of  the  telephone  cable  led  to 
a twin  set  of  earphones  and  transmitter 
which  he  wore;  in  his  lap  was  a metal- 
backed  writing  tablet,  and  on  his  left 
wrist  was  strapped  a chronometer.  At 
the  wheel  of  the  tug  was  the  steersman; 


"I'll  grant  you  it’s  a wonderful  parking  lot,  but  . . 


two  more  of  the  crew  were  ready  to  aid 
Captain  Stein  in  operating  the  winches. 
The  nine  deck  hands  were  anxious  and 
waiting;  two  remained  at  the  starboard 
side  of  the  barge  to  clamp  the  telephone 
cable  to  the  heavy  steel  strand  sup- 
porting the  diving  shell  as  it  was 
lowered;  and  finally  the  two  messengers 
stood  below  McQuire’s  perch,  while  the 
last  member  of  the  crew  hovered  over 
the  meter  wheel,  ready  to  tie  marking 
tapes  to  each  100-foot  section  of  the 
steel  cable. 

Everything  was  in  readiness.  Now  I 
must  wait  for  a lull  between  two  wave 
crests  in  which  to  lower  the  DEVIL 
FISH  over  the  side  of  the  barge  and 
into  the  fog-blanketed  water.  The  mo- 
ment came;  I raised  my  hand  in  sig- 
nal, and  Captain  Stein  opened  the 
throttle  of  the  two  steam  boilers.  With 
a creak,  the  winches  rolled  into  reverse 
and  reeled  in  the  slack  of  the  cable. 
Humming  like  the  string  of  a bass  viol, 
the  inch-thick  wire  snapped  taut,  and 
slowly,  ever  so  slowly  the  3-ton  steel 
sphere  was  lifted  clear  of  the  deck.  Now, 
would  Captain  Stein’s  skill  be  taxed  to 
its  limit,  for  the  giant  shell  must  be 
swung  over  the  rail  and  lowered  in  one 
movement,  or  its  great  weight  would 
crush  the  barge  sidge  like  tissue  paper. 
Breathlessly,  I waited,  then  the  arm  of 
the  boom  swung  far  out  over  the  star- 
board side,  the  barge  rolled  like  a drunk- 
en sailor,  and  with  a vicious  hiss  the 
DEVIL  FISH  swung  clear.  It  poised 
over  the  sea  for  a second,  then  dropped 
like  a bullet;  and  with  a gargantuan 
splash,  was  gone! 

The  bright,  silver  ribbon  of  cable 
rolled  off  the  winch,  through  the  sheaves 
leading  across  the  deck  to  the  boom,  up 
and  out  the  great  arm,  and  down  into 
the  cold,  yellow  sea.  It  was  lowering  the 
diving  shell  at  a rate  of  100  feet  every 
2 minutes;  and  as  each  100-foot  section 
passed  over  the  side,  it  was  taped  and 
clamped  to  the  telephone  cable  which 
was  descending  with  it.  I watched,  fas- 
cinated, as  the  recorder  sang  out  the 
depths.  500  feet.  . . 600  feet  . . . 650 
feet;  on  and  on  droned  the  voice;  round 
and  round  went  the  winches;  down,  down 
dropped  the  DEVIL  FISH. 

Now  the  sphere  was  at  1,500  feet,  now 
1,700,  now  2,000;  and  a gentle,  rolling 
swell  began  to  heave  the  barge.  I 
glanced  up  at  the  Captain;  he  was  sniff- 
ing the  air  like  a bloodhound  and  cast- 
ing uneasy  eyes  toward  the  foggy 
heavens.  Twenty-two  hundred  feet  was 
called  out,  and  then  Captain  Stein 
stopped  the  winches. 

“I  don’t  like  the  smell  of  the  weather, 
mein  herr,”  he  said  as  he  looked  down 
at  me.  “I  think  maybe  we  should  be 
bringing  the  diving  machine  up  before 
the  water  becomes  too  rough.” 

“Very  well,  Captain,”  I replied,  “we 


have  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to 
do  anyway;  there  is  no  need  to  take 
further  risks.  Raise  the  shell.” 

Without  a moment’s  waste,  he  threw 
the  huge  rollers  into  reverse,  and  the 
twin  cables  began  to  rise  out  of  the 
sea  like  two  serpents — one  silver,  the 
other  a glistening  black.  Once  again  the 
little  wavelets  lapped  at  the  ancient, 
encrusted  sides  of  our  vessels,  and  I 
felt  a mounting  dread  as  I recalled  how 
quickly  the  ripples  had  changed  into 
crushing  walls  of  water  before. 

“1,900  feet,”  sang  out  the  recorder. 
Overhead,  a faint  breeze  stirred. 

“1,800  feet,”  came  the  cry;  and  the 
sky  was  darkening;  the  fog  became  a 
wet,  black  paste  which  hid  everything 
from  view.  No  longer  could  I see  the 
sailors  standing,  I knew,  not  three  feet 
away. 

“Every  man  remain  at  his  post.” 
Stein’s  deep  voice  cut  the  swirling  mist 
like  a horn  blast.  I hoped  that  the  two 
men  who  were  unclamping  the  cables 
could  see  to  do  their  job,  for  if  the 
fragile,  rubber  thread  which  carried  the 
electric  wires  was  broken,  much  time 
would  be  lost. 

“1,400  feet!”  The  voice  was  muffled, 
as  if  the  speaker  were  hidden  beneath 
layers  of  wool. 

The  waves  were  increasing  in 
strength.  I could  not  see  them,  but  I 
knew  that  they  would  be  breaking  white 
on  top  by  now. 

“1,200  feet!”  I felt  someone  lurch 
against  me  as  the  barge  rolled  suddenly. 

The  jet  sky  was  alive  with  whispers, 
as  the  wind  mounted  in  force,  and  now 
the  fog  was  turning  into  a fine,  strang- 
ling drizzle.  A strange  chill  was  in  the 
air,  and  I felt  it  seeping  through  the 
heavy  pea-jacket  which  I wore. 


“900  feet,”  came  the  cry.  And  it  was 
then  that  I first  noticed  the  smell;  it  was 
faint;  but  even  as  I sought  to  recognize 
and  classify  it,  the  odor  became  stronger. 
I felt  a sickness  creep  over  me  as  the 
stench  increased,  for  stench  is  the  only 
word  that  can  even  inadequately  describe 
the  odoriferous  attack  which  was  being 
made  on  our  noses. 

“God!  What  is  it,  sir?”  asked  a voice 
at  my  elbow. 

“I’ve  never  smelled  anything  like  it 
before,  sailor,”  I replied.  “But  if  I 
didn’t  know  we  were  washing  about  in 
the  open  Atlantic,  I would  swear  that 
Stein  had  cast  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
a sewage  disposal  plant.”  Nor  was  I 
exaggerating,  for  the  smell  of  decom- 
position was  strong  enough  by  then  to 
send  one’s  senses  reeling.  I could  hear 
the  men  choking  and  retching  all  about 
me  in  the  misting  blackness. 

Blindly,  I stumbled  across  the  deck 
in  the  direction  of  the  winches.  I had 
not  taken  a half  dozen  steps  when  I 
collided  violently  with  the  mast  of  the 
boom.  I reeled  backwards  from  the  im- 
pact, tripped  over  the  rapidly  moving 
cables,  and  fell. 

Dazed  by  the  unexpected  blow,  I 
struggled  to  my  feet  and  lurched  for- 
ward; the  blackness  was  that  of  the  pit; 
but  glowing  faintly  ahead  of  me,  was  a 
tiny  circle  of  light.  It  was  toward  this 
marker  that  I struggled,  and  as  I came 
closer,  I could  see  that  it  was  a luminous 
watch  dial.  I reached  out  my  hand  and 
touched  a damp,  leathery  arm. 

“Who’s  there?”  asked  a gruff  voice, 
and  at  the  same  time  a hairy  paw 
grasped  my  fingers  in  a vise-like  grip. 

“Calm  down,  Jenson,”  I said,  as  I 
recognized  the  voice.  “It’s  only  me;  what 
does  the  meter  show?” 
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“Shouldn’t  creep  up  on  a fellow  like 
that,  sir;  you  scared  me  out  of  a year’s 
sleep.  The  dial  reads  200  feet,  and  that 
stink  is  getting  worse  all  the  time.  What 
could  it  be,  sir?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Jenson;  but  I don’t  like 
our  situation  at  all,”  I replied. 

“I  never  smelled  anything  this  bad 
before,  sir,  and  I have  smelled  SOME 
SMELLS  in  my  lifetime,”  went  on  the 
Swede.  “It  gives  me  the  creeps,  yessir, 
it  makes  my  flesh  crawl.” 

“What  does  the  meter  read,  now?”  I 
asked. 

“50  feet,  sir;  the  shell  should  be 
breaking  surface  anytime.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  I heard  the  great 
steel  ball  rise  to  the  surface,  and  as  it 
did,  a wave  of  putrefaction  swept  over 
the  barge  which  sent  me  to  my  knees, 
sick  with  nausea.  At  the  same  instant,  a 
scream  of  terror  and  pain  came  from 
the  starboard  side  of  the  boat  where 
the  men  were  working  with  the  cable 
clamps.  The  cry  rose  to  a crescendo  of 
agony  and  then  . . . there  was  silence! 
But  not  complete  silence,  for  there  came 
a sound  through  the  fog-choked  air  that 
made  cold  sweat  stand  on  my  face  and 
my  stomach  contract  with  fear.  A wet, 
rasping  sound  that  could  only  be  a heavy 
weight  being  dragged  across  the  deck, 
and  then  there  was  a splash — and  the 
silence  WAS  complete! 

For  a few  seconds,  the  stillness  was 
that  of  the  tomb,  and  then  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  The  voices  of  the  frightened 
men  rose  in  a confused  babble  of  shouted 
questions: 

“Gawd,  did  ya  hear  that  yell?” 

“What  was  it?” 

“Captain,  get  us  out  of  here!” 

“Oh,  oh!  What  a stench;  I’m  going  to 
be  sick  . . . ugh!” 

“Blessed  Mary,  mother  . . .” 

Then  . . . the  smell  was  gone!  I stood 
up,  hardly  believing  my  senses.  Was  I 
mad;  was  this  whole  horrible  experience 
a hallucination?  I inhaled  deeply,  and 
the  raw,  chill  mist  swept  into  my  nos- 
trils, but  the  smell  of  death,  that  awful 
stench  of  the  grave,  had  vanished. 

“Captain  Stein,”  I called,  “are  you 
all  right?” 

“Aye,  sir,”  boomed  the  Captain.  “But 
what  the  hell  was  that?” 

“I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea,  but  the 
scream  came  from  a dying  man.  I’ll 
stake  my  life  on  that.” 

“I  can’t  see  a thing  in  this  muck.  Does 
anyone  have  a flash?” 

“Here  you  are,  Captain.  I’ve  been 
afraid  to  turn  it  on,  myself.”  A yellow 
eye  appeared  on  what  would  have  been 
the  engine  room  roof,  had  it  been  visible, 
the  eye  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then 
descended  in  a rapid  arc. 

“Captain,”  I called,  “hold  the  light 
steady;  I’m  going  to  attempt  to  join 
you.”  The  yellow  orb  remained  station- 


ary, and,  not  waiting  for  a reply,  I 
headed  for  it.  Some  of  the  fog  seemed 
to  be  clearing,  for  I could  see  dim 
shapes,  which  I identified  as  the  winches, 
looming  up  beside  me.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ditional light  was  responsible,  or  maybe 
I was  just  lucky;  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
successfully  navigated  the  rolling  deck 
and  reached  the  comparative  safety  in 
the  lee  of  the  two  boilers. 

“I  have  turned  the  steam  off,  mein 
herr,”  the  Captain  said  as  I reached  his 
side.  “I  was  afraid  that  the  sea  would 
send  the  diving  shell  into  the  side  of 
our  craft  if  I raised  the  boom  arm.” 

“Does  this  mist  seem  to  be  clearing, 
or  is  my  imagination  playing  tricks  on 
me?” 

“Aye,  sir,  the  mist  is  rising,  and  the 
smell  seems  to  be  going  with  it.” 

“Yes,  thank  God!  What  could  it  have 
been,  Captain?” 

In  the  half-light  of  the  clearing  sky, 
I could  see  him  shake  his  massive  head. 
“Ach,  I do  not  know,  but  never  have  I 
smelled  such  a thing  before;  like  some- 
thing from  a grave  it  was.  Like  some- 
thing from  a grave  . . .” 

I turned  and  looked  out  upon  the  deck; 
through  the  mist  I could  see  the  crew 
huddled  together  about  the  spot  where 
the  two  men  had  stood  clamping  the 
cables  together  during  the  descent  of 
the  DEVIL  FISH.  The  fog  was  still  too 
heavy  for  me  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  they  were  grouped  about;  but, 
even  as  I started,  Karl’s  strong,  young 
voice  came  to  me,  and  it  was  a voice 
filled  with  fear. 

“Father,”  he  called,  “come  quickly; 
there  is  something  here  I do  not  under- 
stand.” 

“Wait  for  me,”  called  McQuire,  and 
he  leaped  from  the  roof  of  the  small 
shelter  which  protected  the  twin  boilers 
from  the  elements. 

“Was  ist  los,  my  son?”  asked  the 
Captain,  as  he  crossed  the  deck,  which 
was  now  reasonably  clear  of  the  fog 
wisps. 

“See  here  on  the  deck,”  the  boy  said, 
and  pointed  to  a spot  which  I could  not, 
as  yet,  see. 

“What’s  the  boy  found?”  asked 
McQuire,  as  he  hurried  to  my  side. 

“I  can’t  see,  yet”  I replied,  “Here, 
let  us  through!”  McQuire  and  I pressed 
through  the  cluster  of  damp  bodies.  I 
saw  the  man  lying  on  the  deck  like  a 
broken  doll,  as  I reached  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  staring  faces.  Captain  Stein  and 
Karl  were  crouched  over  the  pitiful 
shape  like  two  monks  at  prayer.  Behind 
me  I could  hear  McQuire’s  startled  ex- 
clamation. 

“Who  is  it,  Captain?”  I asked.  “And 
what  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  has 
happened  to  him?  Is  he  badly  hurt?” 

“His  name  was  Morgan,”  replied  the 
Captain,  and  he  turned  his  face  toward 


me.  “He  is  very  dead,  mein  herr!” 
“Dead!  Are  you  sure,  Captain?” 
“Look  for  yourself.” 

I knelt  and  slid  my  hand  inside  the 
woolen  shirt  that  Morgan  was  wearing; 
there  was  no  heart  action.  I looked  for 
some  slight  respiration;  there  was  none. 

“But  what  could  have  killed  him?” 
I turned  to  Stein.  “Wasn’t  he  working 
with  the  cable  clamps?” 

“He  and  Turner  were  tending  the 
cables,  and  Turner  has  disappeared.” 

I was  dumbfounded.  “Turner  has  dis- 
appeared,” I repeated  stupidly. 

“Turner  has  gone  overboard,  I fear.” 
“Why  do  you  say  ‘overboard,’  Cap- 
tain?” asked  McQuire. 

“See  here,”  said  Stein;  and  he  pointed 
to  a ragged  piece  of  serge  which  was 
caught  on  the  railing.  “This  piece  of 
cloth  came  from  Turner’s  coat.  I would 
recognize  it  anywhere.” 

A murmur  ran  through  the  little 
group. 

“Every  man  to  his  post,”  barked  the 
Captain. 

“You  heard  the  Captain,  men,”  I said. 
“Return  to  your  posts.  There  is  nothing 
you  can  accomplish  here.” 

“We  mean  to  find  out  what  has  hap- 
pened, sir.” 

“What  killed  Morgan,  Captain?” 
“Let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here;  I don’t 
care  what  it  was  killed  Morgan — he’s 
dead,  and  that’s  all  I need  to  know!” 
“Yeah,  and  Turner’s  dead,  too,  but 
I’m  aiming  to  find  out  what  killed  ’em.” 
The  Captain’s  voice  rose  above  the 
babble:  “Get  to  your  posts,  men;  we 
won’t  learn  anything  this  way.  Look  to 
your  jobs.  Get  a move  on  now.” 

Apparently  they  caught  the  German’s 
tone,  for,  with  muttered  curses,  the  clus- 
ter of  men  began  to  break  up. 

“Karl!”  Stein  turned  to  the  boy. 
“Yes,  father.” 

“Tell  Creech  to  keep  her  headed  into 
the  wind  while  I raise  the  diving  sphere.” 
“Right  away,  sir,”  replied  Karl;  and 
he  ran  to  the  forward  end  of  the  barge 
to  shout  the  order  to  Creech,  who  was 
still  sitting  in  the  engine  house  on  the 
tug,  oblivious  to  the  tragedy  that  had 
taken  place  not  a hundred  feet  behind 
him. 

“You  supervise  the  raising  of  the 
DEVIL  FISH,  Captain,”  I said.  “Mc- 
Quire will  take  care  of  Morgan’s  body.” 
“Very  well,  sir,”  replied  Stein. 

As  the  Captain  turned  I spoke  to 
McQuire. 

“Help  me  get  his  clothes  off,”  I said. 
“There  must  be  a wound  somewhere.” 
Without  a word,  he  began  to  un- 
fasten the  dead  man’s  shirt  . . . 


IV 

I glanced  at  my  watch.  The  tiny,  gold 
hands  told  me  that  it  was  a few  minutes 
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past  one  o’clock.  Once  again  my  eyes 
strayed  to  the  huge  steel  sphere  which 
was  back  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
barge  deck.  My  mind  went  back  to  the 
events  which  had  transpired  only  min- 
utes before.  McQuire  and  I had  stripped 
the  body  of  every  vestige  of  clothing 
and  searched  each  inch  of  the  brown 
hide — in  vain.  There  was  not  a mark 
on  the  corpse.  The  nearest  thing  to  a 
fatal  wound  had  been  a slight  razor 
cut  on  the  dead  man’s  cheek.  Nor  were 
any  bones  broken;  we  were  completely 
baffled.  Morgan  should  have  been  alive, 
yet  he  was  dead;  and  there  was  no 
accounting  for  it.  Neither  could  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  missing  Turner 
be  found.  The  effect  upon  the  crew  was 
disastrous.  Captain  Stein  and  I had  ar- 
gued with  the  men  for  almost  an  hour, 
and  now  they  were  deciding  among  them- 
selves what  course  to  follow.  The  Cap- 
tain, Karl,  McQuire  and  myself  had 
suggested  that  we  remain  on  the  spot 
and  attempt  to  discover  what  had  taken 
the  lives  of  the  two  men,  but  some  of 
the  men  would  have  none  of  the  sug- 
gestion. Therefore,  we  had  decided  to 
leave  the  decision  up  to  the  majority. 

Now  the  Swede,  Jenson,  detached  him- 
self from  the  rest  and  came  forward 
to  speak  to  me. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “we  have  decided  to 
stick  it  out;  three  of  the  lads  objected 
at  first,  but  they  have  agreed  to  abide 
by  our  decision.” 

“Thank  you,  Jenson,”  I replied.  “I 
hope  that  before  we  return  to  St. 
George’s  we  will  have  solved  this  mys- 
tery and  avenged  the  deaths  of  Morgan 
and  Turner.” 

The  Captain  had  remained  at  my  side 
throughout  the  conversation,  only  now 
did  he  speak. 

“Tell  the  men  to  check  the  diving 
equipment,  Jenson,”  he  said.  “And  pre- 
pare for  another  dive.” 

“Are  we  going  to  send  the  DEVIL 
FISH  down  again,  sir?”  queried  the 
Swede. 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “only  this  time,  I’ll 
go  down  with  it!” 

Jenson  stared  at  me,  but  his  only 
reply  was: 

“I’ll  inform  the  crew,  sir.”  And  he 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  little 
group. 

“I  do  not  like  it,  mein  herr,”  said 
Stein.  “I  feel  that  we  should  return  to 
St.  George’s  and  report  this  matter  to 
the  police.” 

“I  appreciate  your  concern,  Captain, 
and  I especially  am  grateful  to  you  for 
letting  me  have  my  way  about  this 
thing  despite  your  better  judgment,”  I 
replied.  “But  I feel  that  we  will  lose 
much  valuable  time  if  we  return  to  St. 
George’s  without  making  an  attempt  to 
find  what  it  was  that  killed  poor  Mor- 
gan and  made  off  with  Turner.  It  will 


be  time  enough  for  the  police  when  my 
trip  in  the  DEVIL  FISH  is  completed.” 

“Very  well,  I’ll  check  the  motors,” 
said  the  Captain.  He  turned  and  walked 
back  to  the  two  steam  engines.  I knew 
that  he  did  not  approve. 

It  was  the  work  of  a few  minutes  to 
ready  the  steel  ball  for  another  trip 
into  the  depths.  It  had  been  carefully 
checked  only  an  hour  before;  and  every- 
thing had  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
order.  There  was  absolutely  no  leakage, 
the  equipment  functioned  as  well  as  ever, 
and  the  four  quartz  windows  were  as 
clear  as  crystal.  There  was  one  thing 
which  had  mystified  us  all,  however:  as 
Captain  Stein,  McQuire,  Karl  and  I went 
over  the  DEVIL  FISH  upon  its  return  to 
the  barge  deck,  I observed  a greyish 
mass  to  be  caught  about  the  landing 
platform.  From  it  arose,  faint — but 
sickening,  the  odorous  miasma  which 
had  nearly  overpowered  us  before.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  the 
putrefaction  out;  the  others  could  smell 
it. 

“What  is  it,  Captain?”  I asked. 

“It  looks  like  seaweed.  But  never 
have  I seen  the  like  of  it  before.  The 
color  is  that  of  a dead  body  which  has 
been  bloated  by  the  sea.” 

I placed  a handkerchief  over  my  nose 
and  bent  closer  to  the  sickening  stuff. 
The  Captain  was  right;  it  was  seaweed; 
but  never  had  I beheld  seaweed  of  such 
a hue  before.  The  long,  slender  blades 
were  a dead,  fish-belly  white,  and  they 
were  covered  with  a dirty,  greyish 
mucus  which  gave  off  the  stupefying 
odor. 

“Give  me  something  to  remove  this 
abomination  with,”  I said  to  Karl. 

He  handed  me  a long  fish  gaff  which 
had  somehow  come  aboard,  and  I care- 
fully untangled  the  seaweed  from  the 
landing  platform. 

We  showed  it  to  each  man  and  asked 
if  he  had  ever  seen  any  weed  like  it 
before.  No  one  had  . . . 
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Now  I approached  the  DEVIL  FISH 
and  peered  through  the  circular  opening 
into  the  dimly  lit  interior.  Much  of  the 
fog  had  disappeared,  but  there  remained 
a fine,  misting  rain,  and  the  sky  was 
heavily  overcast.  I rubbed  one  hand 
about  the  interior  of  the  steel  ball.  A 
film  of  moisture  covered  the  whole  inner 
wall.  Fortunately,  I expected  this  and 
had  prepared  the  delicate  equipment 
with  a coat  of  waterproof  paint;  to  the 
moving  parts  had  been  added  a protec- 
tive covering  of  grease. 

I turned  and  signalled  to  Captain 
Stein;  he  left  the  engine  room  and  came 
toward  me. 

“Captain,”  I said,  “have  you  checked 
the  positions  of  the  men?” 

“The  men  are  ready.  But  I fear  for 
your  safety,  mein  herr;  the  sea  is  not 
right.  Never  have  I seen  such  strange 
weather  before.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
warning  ?” 

“Come  now,”  I replied,  “surely  you 
aren’t  going  to  become  superstitious  on 
me.  I thought  you  and  I had  agreed  that 
a frightened  crew  was  enough  trouble.” 

“I  know,  mein  herr,  but  I am  begin- 
ning to  think  that  the  men  who  wished 
to  return  to  St.  George’s  were  right.  I 
tell  you  I am  afraid!” 

“Whatever  killed  Morgan  and  Turner 
is  not  a superstition,  Captain;  it  is  real 
and  dangerous.  I know  that  you  fear 
no  mortal  thing,  however  dangerous  it 
might  be;  so  there  is  no  reason  for  you 
to  fear  now.” 

“I  believe  that  this  thing  is  real 
enough.  I only  wish  that  I could  be  as 
sure  as  you  are  that  it  is  mortal,”  he 
said. 

“Will  you  help  me  through  the  door?” 
I asked.  My  voice  showed  my  impatience. 
He  said  nothing,  however;  but  cupped 
his  two  enormous  hands  so  that  I might 
use  them  as  a step  for  my  entrance  into 
the  DEVIL  FISH.  Placing  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup  of  flesh,  I prepared  to  pull 
myself  inside. 

“I  apologize  for  my  rudeness.  Cap- 
tain Stein,”  I said.  “You  are  entitled  to 
your  opinion.” 

“It  is  all  right.  I am  acting  like  a 
fool.  Only,  it  is  for  you  I fear.” 

“I  know  that,”  I replied.  “You  have 
been  right  when  I have  been  wrong  be- 
fore, but  I must  make  an  effort  to 
avenge  those  two  men,  Stein;  there  is 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do.” 

“You  are  doing  what  I would  do  in 
your  place.  Good  luck,  mein  herr!” 

“Tell  McQuire  to  watch  the  lights  for 
my  signal  if  the  telephone  goes  out,” 
I said. 

“I  will  watch  for  any  sign  of  trouble; 
do  not  worry  about  that,”  the  Captain 
replied. 

“Good!  Now  swing  the  door  into 
place.” 

He  turned  and  signalled  to  the  winch- 
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men.  I heard  the  engines  commence 
their  asthmatic  grunting,  and  the 
winches  started  to  roll.  One  of  the 
crewmen  approached  Captain  Stein  to 
help  him  with  the  metal  covering;  and 
then  I saw  the  great  disc  swing  into 
line  with  the  opening.  The  two  men 
grasped  it  and  brought  it  into  position 
over  the  bolts.  My  only  remaining  con- 
tact with  the  outside  was  the  three- 
inch  hole  which  cairied  the  wing  nut; 
then,  it  too,  was  plugged.  Immediately, 
there  began  a racket  which  threatened 
to  burst  my  eardrums,  as  the  huge  nuts 
were  tightened  with  a sledge  hammer.  I 
covered  my  ears  with  my  palms  and 
tried  to  concentrate  on  the  limited  view 
of  the  deck  which  I got  through  the 
four  quartz  windows. 

Here,  I might  mention  that  the  view 
through  four  inches  of  fused  quartz  is 
nothing  short  of  perfect.  I could  see  the 
starboard  side  of  the  barge  deck  as 
clearly  as  if  I had  been  standing  on  it. 
Ahead,  through  the  mist,  I could  see 
the  tug,  LORELEI,  churning  the  water 
as  Creech  kept  the  prow  steady.  The 
lower  halves  of  several  bodies  passed 
in  front  of  the  windows;  and  then,  the 
hammering  stopped. 

I fitted  the  headphones  over  my  grey 
thatch  and  strapped  the  breast  trans- 
mitter into  position. 

“Hello,  McQuire.  Can  you  hear  me?” 
I asked. 

“I  can  hear  you  clearly,”  came  the 
reply. 

“Watch  the  lights,”  I said;  and  I 
threw  the  switch  which  controlled  the 
emergency  lights  on  the  deck  of  the 
barge. 

“The  lights  are  on,”  I heard  McQuire 
say. 

I turned  to  the  oxygen  tanks  and 
opened  the  escape  valves;  a faint  hiss 
reached  my  ears;  and  overhead,  the  fan 
blades  started  to  revolve. 

I glanced  at  the  barometer  and  the 
humidity  recorder.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  right.  The  thermometer  read  80  de- 
grees. I thought  that  I had  never  seen 
such  a low  temperature  considering  the 
time  of  year  and  the  locale.  But  when  I 
checked  with  McQuire  over  the  phone 
the  thermometer  on  deck  read  80,  also. 

“What  is  our  position?”  I asked. 


“152  degrees,  14  minutes,  40  seconds 
N.  latitude;  64  degrees,  35  minutes,  40 
seconds  W.  longitude,”  was  the  answer. 
We  were  over  the  exact  point  from 
which  Dr.  B had  made  his  deepest 

dive. 

“Tell  Stein  to  lower  away  when  he 
is  ready,”  I called. 

“Oke,”  was  all  McQuire  said. 

I waited.  Silence  closed  about  me,  and 
then  I felt  myself  pressing  hard  against 
the  metal  floor,  and  I knew  that  the 
DEVIL  FISH  was  rising. 

Now,  a gentle  sway  developed;  I 
looked  out  the  window.  I was  suspended 
in  mid-air  over  the  ocean;  to  my  left 
beneath  me  wallowed  the  barge.  For 
seconds  I hung  there,  and  then  the 
solid  wall  of  sea  rushed  up  and  engulfed 
me.  My  adventure  had  begun. 


V 

I have  wondered  how  I could  best 
describe  the  events  that  followed  when 
I dropped  into  the  sea  that  stormy  after- 
noon, and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a copy  of  my  observations  as  they 
were  phoned  up  to  McQuire  at  the  time 
would  be  the  most  faithful  account.  Of 
course,  these  notes  are  not  complete,  for 
reasons  which  will  make  themselves 
clear  in  the  pages  which  you  are  about 
to  read. 

1:30  P.  M.,  Surface:  A veritable  cur- 
tain of  air  bubbles  is  rising  in  front 
of  the  windows;  they  were  caught  under 
the  bulk  of  the  DEVIL  FISH  when  we 
hit  the  water.  Now,  they  are  clearing 
away  and  I can  see  the  pale  green  waters 
of  the  ocean’s  upper  layers.  There  is 
the  side  of  the  barge;  it  is  covered  with 
barnacles  and  long  streamers  of  weeds. 
The  green  tinges  everything  in  my  steel 
prison,  including  my  hands  and  face. 

The  surface  looks  like  a puckered 
tent  roof  of  silver  cloth;  and  just  now, 
a flying  fish  passed  about  three  feet 
from  the  window.  I didn’t  recognize  it 
at  first,  with  its  “wings”  folded  behind 
it  like  two  arms. 

Lower  away! 

1:35  P.  M.,  50  Feet:  “Can  you  still 
see  the  DEVIL  FISH?”  (They  could.) 
Many  tiny  things  that  look  like  silver 
motes  are  passing  by  the  windows.  I 
think  that  they  must  be  Copepods. 

1:40  P.  M.,  300  Feet:  The  color  is 
changing  to  a bluish-green.  Using  the 
spectroscope,  I see  that  the  red  is  al- 
ready gone,  the  yellow  almost  gone,  and 
the  blue  greatly  narrowed. 

A string  of  luminous  globes  supported 
by  what  appears  to  be  an  inverted  bowl 
has  just  passed.  It  is  a Siphonophore. 

1:45  P.  M.,  750  Feet:  The  blue  in  the 
spectrum  disappeared  at  450  feet  and 
the  only  thing  remaining  now  is  a trace 
of  violet  and  green.  As  I look  outside 


there  is  only  the  deepest,  blackest-blue 
imaginable.  A number  of  pale,  twinkling 
lights  are  visible  in  the  distance.  Two 
large  eels  just  swam  past. 

1:50  P.  M.,  1,000  Feet:  The  blue  is 
like  nothing  I have  ever  encountered 
before.  There  are  times  when  I feel 
that  there  is  nothing  but  blackness,  yet 
I can  still  see  my  hands;  the  color  seems 
to  belong  to  another  world.  It  gives  me 
the  creeps. 

Here  come  some  more  lights.  I think 
they  are  shrimp,  but  I cannot  be  cer- 
tain. I have  switched  on  the  small  light. 
There  are  three  Aurelia  Sun  Jelly  fish 
caught  in  its  glare.  Now,  I see  a fish 
which  is  dead  white  in  color;  it  looks 
like  a ghost.  Even  as  I watch,  the  fish 
is  changing  to  a velvety  black  and  light- 
ing up  like  a Christmas  tree.  I have 
never  seen  one  like  it;  but,  then,  I have 
never  been  this  deep  before. 

1:55  P.  M.,  1,250  Feet:  I can  see  a 
large,  green  light  glowing  in  the  dis- 
tance; I have  switched  on  the  large 
searchlight,  but  I can  see  nothing.  Wait! 
There  is  something  moving  at  the  end 
of  the  light  beam.  I cannot  make  it  out, 
but  I think  the  light  came  from  there. 
Perhaps,  this  is  the  thing  that  Dr. 
B described. 

2:00  P.  M.,  1,500  Feet:  There  is  no 
spectroscope  reading  at  this  depth,  yet 
I can  still  see  objects  about  me;  or  per- 
haps I can  only  sense  them. 

Here  is  a strange  sight;  a fish  about 
8 inches  long,  covered  with  a luminous 
mucus.  It  is  a very  curious  fish.  It  swam 
right  up  to  the  window  and  looked  in; 
I could  almost  swear  it  saw  me,  for  it 
has  just  darted  away  as  if  it  were 
frightened. 

The  barometer  reads  75.  Humidity:  56 
per  cent.  Temperature:  75. 

Hold  the  wire!  Here  comes  my  curious 
friend  again.  I am  going  to  switch  on 
the  small  light;  maybe  the  camera  will 
catch  him  . . . here  goes! 

He  shot  away  like  a bullet  when  the 
light  went  on,  but  I think  I got  his 
picture.  I can  see  the  same  moving 
shape  (or  shapes)  at  the  end  of  the 
light  beam;  it  (or  they)  have  come 
closer.  Maybe  I am  seeing  things  that 
exist  only  in  my  imagination.  There  is 
one  way  to  find  out;  here  goes  the  big 
light ! 

I am  not  imagining  this;  whatever  it 
was,  left  in  a rush  when  I turned  on 
the  big  lamp.  The  water  is  roiling  so 
that  I can  see  nothing,  but  I had  a 
glimpse  of  a huge,  grey  body  when  I 
turned  on  the  light.  It  might  have  been 
a whale  shark,  but  I don’t  think  so. 

2:05  P.  M.,  1,750  Feet:  It  is  back!  I 
have  turned  the  searchlight  on  and  off 
several  times,  and  twice  I have  caught 
flashes  of  that  huge  bulk  looming  out 
of  the  Stygian  blackness  of  this  place. 
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It  is  out  of  the  light  beam,  now;  but 
I know  that  I am  being  stalked! 

Get  this,  McQuire.  There  is  a fish 
pressing  against  the  window;  it  is  illumi- 
nated only  about  the  teeth,  which  are 
fully  3 inches  long  and  shaped  like  pikes. 
I have  turned  out  the  lights,  now;  the 
fish  is  still  with  me.  Its  teeth  are  right 
against  the  window,  but  I can  make  out 
none  of  the  details  of  the  body.  It  is 
big,  though. 

Now,  great  numbers  of  shrimp  are 
bursting  against  the  windows,  throwing 
out  flashes  of  light  each  time  they  hit. 

2:10  P.  M.,  2,000  Feet:  The  lights  are 
increasing.  They  are  everywhere;  green, 
pale  blue,  lemon-yellow;  they  flash  and 
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streak  across  the  blackness  like  meteors. 
I have  seen  no  fish  for  the  last  200 
feet.  Something  must  have  frightened 
them  away. 

2:15  P.  M.,  2,250  Feet:  The  instru- 
ments read  the  same,  except  for  the 
humidity;  it  has  risen  to  61  per  cent. 

For  the  last  few  feet,  I have  been 
conscious  of  an  odor;  it  is  very  faint, 
but  I would  recognize  it  anywhere.  Yes, 
it  is  the  same!  Some  of  the  weed  must 
have  gotten  on  my  shoes,  but  it  is 
strange  that  I have  not  noticed  it  before. 

The  lights  are  bursting  all  about,  now. 
What  a strange,  unearthly  place  this 
is. 

Something  just  caused  the  DEVIL 
FISH  to  roll  violently.  I have  switched 
on  both  lights,  and  I can  see  the  water 
boiling  outside  the  windows.  Something 
must  have  passed  to  stir  the  water  like 
that. 

2:30  P.  M.,  2,500  Feet.  I am  still  be- 
ing tossed  about  like  a pea  in  a dry 
pod;  the  chemicals  are  showering  out 
of  their  trays,  and  it  is  a good  thing 
that  all  the  instruments  are  fixed  in 
place.  Either  I am  in  a cross  current, 
or  a whale  must  be  playing  around  out- 
side. Send  me  down.  Hurry! 

2:35  P.  M.,  2,750  Feet:  The  water  is 
quieter  here,  but  it  is  still  boiling  so 
that  I can  see  nothing.  Let’s  go  deeper. 

2:40  P.  M.,  3,000  Feet:  Things  are 
much  quieter.  I have  checked  the  equip- 
ment by  the  light  of  my  flashlight,  and 
everything  is  still  in  one  piece — strange- 
ly enough. 

Looking  out  the  windows,  I can  see 
a huge  necklace  of  silvery  lights  ap- 
proaching. The  flashes  are  commencing 
again;  there  are  more  than  ever,  and 
the  colors  are  of  a deeper  hue. 

Another  big  Siphonophore  is  going  by, 
headed  up. 

I am  going  to  switch  the  light  on. 

I saw  it!  I saw  it!  The  lights  came  on 
too  quick  that  time.  I am  not  certain 
about  the  shape  though;  it  was  gone  in 
a flash  of  brilliant  green  light  that  has 
temporarily  blinded  me. 

It  looked  like  a human  body!  But  of 
course  that’s  ridiculous  at  this  depth. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  in  back 
of  the  shape  I saw,  almost  as  if  it  were 
being  thrust  forward  to  my  view.  What 
I glimpsed  was  a figure  about  6 feet 
in  length;  it  was  poised — or  was  being 
held — upright  (I  couldn’t  determine 
which)  in  the  light  beam;  and  it  looked 
like  it  had  two  legs  instead  of  a tail. 
My  imagination  must  be  working  over- 
time. But  as  I look  out  the  window  at 
the  spot,  the  waters  are  still  churning 
furiously.  Something  was  there. 

2:45  P.  M.,  3,250  feet:  This  is  deeper 
than  man  has  ever  gone  before.  No!  I 
am  wrong;  men  HAVE  gone  deeper,  but 
they  were  dead. 

I have  switched  off  the  lights,  and  I 


am  sitting  in  a blackness  so  thick  that  1 
feel  as  though  I could  cut  it  into  a 
thousand,  ebon  pieces. 

There  seems  to  be  no  life  at  all  in 
this  area;  even  the  shrimps  have  gone. 

The  odor  is  becoming  stronger;  I have 
examined  my  shoes,  and  there  is  no 
seaweed  on  them,  nor  can  I find  any 
trace  of  the  putrid  stuff  in  the  DEVIL 
FISH.  Where  is  the  stench  coming  from?  • 

2:50  P.  M.,  3,500  Feet:  It  is  becoming 
unbearable.  I cannot  stand  it  much 
longer,  and  I am  still  unable  to  find  the 
source.  Only  one  answer  remains,  yet 
I hesitate  to  accept  it,  for  if  it  is  true, 

I must  be  mad.  But  there  is  no  other 
explanation;  the  odor  must  be  coming 
from  the  outside. 


VI 

Inside  the  DEVIL  FISH  I heard  a 
sputter  over  the  earphones,  and  the  line 
went  dead.  Simultaneously,  the  search- 
lights faded  out! 

Terror  such  as  I had  never  known 
gripped  me;  I was  literally  paralyzed 
with  fear.  Then  the  terrible,  green  light 
dimmed.  I open  my  smarting  eyes  and 
tried  to  see.  A dull  glow  lit  the  interior 
of  the  diving  shell;  everything  stood 
out  in  sharp,  black  relief  against  the 
green  luminescence.  And,  the  scratching 
came  again. 

I turned  my  bulging  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sound  came,  and  I 
found  myself  staring  at  the  4-inch  thick 
bulk  of  the  steel  door!  Again  it  came, 
that  dry,  picking  rasp  which  sounded 
exactly  as  if  someone  or  something  were 
trying  to  REMOVE  THE  NUTS  FROM 
THE  COVER! 

2:52  P.  M.,  3,600  Feet:  I have  stopped 
descending,  McQuire.  What  is  wrong? 
Has  the  winch  stopped  (the  winch  was 
still  turning)  ? Stop  it;  stop  it!  The 
cable  will  become  fouled;  something  has 
stopped  the  descent. 

I have  left  that  hellish,  green  light. 

Let  me  turn  on  the  searchlights  and 
see  what  has  stopped  me! 

Good  Lord,  McQuire!  I’m  on  the 
bottom ! 

No!  That’s  wrong.  I must  be  resting 
on  some  sort  of  coral  ledge  for  I can 
see  where  it  drops  away  about  twenty 
feet  in  front  of  me.  Yes,  that  must  be 
it;  I’m  on  a ledge.  Reel  in  the  cable 
slack,  and  I will  swing  out  over  the 
edge,  I think.  (Almost  a mile  above  me, 
McQuire  told  Captain  Stein  what  the 
difficulty  was,  and  a moment  later,  I 
felt  the  DEVIL  FISH  lift  and  swing 
forward  over  the  abyss.) 

There,  that’s  better!  Now  lower  me. 

2:54  P.  M.,  3,700  Feet:  Hurry,  Mc- 
Quire! That  damn  light  is  following  me 
down.  And  the  odor  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing slightly. 
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2:56  P.  M.,  3,800  Feet:  The  stench  has 
gotten  no  worse,  and  it  is  still  bearable. 
I have  switched  on  the  lights  several 
times,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 
I am  lost  in  the  heart  of  a marine 
Sahara. 

Wait!  Something  is  moving  in  the  dis- 
tance; the  searchlights  are  out,  but  I 
can  detect  a faint  luminosity  which  is 
approaching.  Now  I can  make  out  a 
cloud  of  what  appears  to  be  millions  of 
microscopic  lights;  it  is  coming  closer 
. . . closer.  It  is  all  about  me;  the  DEVIL 
FISH  is  covered  with  the  tiny  particles, 
and  a weird,  green  light  is  flooding 
.through  the  ports.  OH!  It  is  blinding 
me!  I cannot  see;  I cannot  see!  Lower 
me,  quickly,  perhaps  I can  escape  the 
light  that  way.  Lower  me  . . . 

2:59  P.  M.,  3,950  Feet:  I seem  to  be 


leaving  that  mass  of  light  behind,  thank 
God.  I’m  getting  used  to  the  odor. 

The  shrimp  are  coming  back  into 
view.  Two  of  them  just  burst  against 
the  window;  now,  I can  see  a fish  ap- 
proaching the  window.  It  has  lights  in 
its  cheeks,  and  the  body  is  almost  as 
long  as  that  of  an  eel.  Here  comes 
something  that  looks  like  a long  scarf 
of  greenish  lace.  I am  going  to  turn  on 
the  lights. 

It  is  still  watching  me.  But  it  must 
be  wise  to  the  searchlight  now,  for  the 
great,  dim  shape  stays  just  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  beam.  I can  see  it  moving. 

3:05  P.  M.,  4,250  Feet:  McQuire!  The 
light  is  catching  up  with  me;  tell  Stein 
to  increase  the  rate  of  descent  to  100 
feet  per  minute.  (There  was  a sudden 
lurch,  and  I felt  myself  falling  with 


greater  speed.)  The  fish  are  leaving 
again!  I think  that  mass  of  lights  must 
frighten  them! 

Check  this,  McQuire.  The  temperature 
has  fallen  to  55  degrees. 

3:10  P.  M.,  4,750  Feet:  I have  left  the 
light  behind,  McQuire;  but  I can  detect 
no  signs  of  life  here.  The  blackness  is 
complete.  When  I turn  the  lights  on, 
they  frighten  me  with  their  yellow  glare. 

3:15  P.  M.,  5,250  Feet:  I must  be 
nearing  the  botton,  McQuire.  Tell  the 
Captain  to  slow  my  descent  to  100  feet 
every  two  minutes  again.  (This  time, 
I felt  the  floor  of  the  diving  shell  push 
hard  against  me;  and  I knew  that  my 
descent  had  slowed.)  Here  go  the  lights 
again. 

It  is  still  there;  I almost  caught  it 
in  the  light  beam.  Perhaps  I was  wrong 


iOlGHT  SPOTS# 


AND  HOW  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ’EM 


You’re  all  agog ! You  meet  your  super  dream  boy  when 
you’re  movie  bound!  And  you  start  to  feel  guh-guh- 
guh!  Don’t  do  a fadeout!  Don’t  resign  from  the  human 
race!  Just  rush  up  and  offer  him  yummv  Life  Savers. 
Maybe  he’ll  go  to  the  movie,  too. 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack ! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane' 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


Last  Month’s  Winner  and  Gag: 

Jean  Purdue,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Big  Shot:  “Sure  I’ll  endorse  your  cigarette,  if  you 
give  me  $20,000.” 

Adv.  Agent:  “III  see  you  inhale  first.” 


QUESTIONS 


My  clues:  a white  mitten,  two  cartons  of  cheer; 
I’m  held  while  I hold,  and  I warm  you  all  year. 
Socked  in  the  green  and  partly  concealed, 

My  last  five  of  twelve  is  a meadow  revealed. 

At  Christmas  time  a famous  slogan  with 
central  word  revised, 

I emphasize  the  pleasure  of  giving  a gift 
that  satisfies. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTHS  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 

A The  field  of  red  is  the  red  scarf  which  Tyrone  Power  is  wearing.  On  it  one 
can  recognize  the  mask  of  tragedy,  the  classic  mask  of  Thespis.  So  the  answer 
is  TYRONE  POWER  S SCARF. 

B The  shamrock  and  the  blarney  stone  are  symbols  of  "THE  LUCK  OF 
THE  IRISH." 

CTen  to  the  sixth  (power)  equals  1,000,000  (one  million).  Ten  to  the  zero 
equals  1 (one).  ANSWER:  Chesterfields  satisfy  millions,  they’ll  satisfy  you. 
WINNERS... 


Con  Yunker,  5804  44th  Avenue,  Hyattsville,  Md. 
. . . M.  Weissberg,  TEP  House  . . Arden 

Beans,  Box  358  . . . Payson  Getz,  Box  2011 

. James  A.  Morris,  Box  5560  . . . Bob 
Cline,  Box  1126  . . . Ray  Snyder,  Box  2993 
N.  S.  Brooks,  Box  867  . . . Lucinda 

Fulton,  AOPi  House  . . . Donald  Sweetman, 

5206  42nd  Avenue,  Hyattsville,  Md. 
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about  the  legs,  for  I saw  none  this  time. 
What  can  it  be?  It  must  be  monstrous; 
the  currents  set  up  by  its  departure  are 
rocking  the  DEVIL  FISH  again. 

3:20  P.  M.,  5,550  Feet:  Stop  the  winch! 
I have  struck  something!  Wait!  Here 
are  the  lights  . . . God!  McQuire,  I’m 
resting  on  a coral  reef,  I think.  Let  me 
look  again.  I cannot  quite  make  it  out, 
McQuire;  there  seems  to  be  something 
strangely  familiar  about  the  shape  of 
the  coral;  but  . . . the  light  . . . the 
light  is  coming. 

Help  me,  McQuire!  The  light!  That 
accursed,  green  light  ...  it  is  all  about 
me.  I cannot  see! 

Haul  me  up,  McQuire!  Haul  me  up! 

(I  felt  the  diving  shell  jerk  as  the 
huge  winch  rolled  into  reverse,  BUT  I 
DID  NOT  RISE.) 

McQuire!  Did  you  hear  me?  Get  me 
out  of  here!  God!  The  odor.  The  odor! 
(Faintly,  I could  hear  his  excited  re- 
ply: “The  winch  is  in  reverse;  you 

must  be  wedged  in  the  reef.  Don’t  get 
scared!  We  will  have  you  free  in  a 
jiffy.”) 

McQuire  (my  voice  was  a scream 
now),  there  is  something  outside  the 
sphere.  I can  hear  it  SLIDING  . . . 
ahhhh!  It’s  at  the  door,  McQuire!  It’s 
trying  to  get  in!  (And  then,  there  was 
silence.) 

In  a frenzy  of  terror,  I scuttled  across 
the  littered  floor  and  pressed  my  ear 
to  the  cold  metal.  The  sound  stopped! 

Again,  I felt  the  DEVIL  FISH  lurch 
as  the  winch  which  was  over  a mile 
away,  tugged  at  my  prison.  Again  and 
again,  that  mighty  force  wrenched  at 
the  steel  shell.  But  I did  not  rise  a foot! 
SOMETHING  WAS  HOLDING  THE 
SPHERE  FAST! 

Once  more  the  DEVIL  FISH  strained 
to  be  free,  and  then  settled  against  the 
coral. 

I slumped  to  the  floor,  nearly  uncon- 
scious with  fright.  It  was  then  that  I 
heard  a sound  which  merely  confused  me 
at  first,  but  as  I listened,  it  was  re- 
peated; and  the  full  realization  of  what 
it  was  hit  me  with  the  force  of  a blow. 
CHAINS  WERE  BEING  FASTENED 
TO  THE  LANDING  PLATFORM!  Shak- 
ing my  head  in  disbelief,  I listened! 
There  it  was  again.  The  clank  of  heavy 
metal  links  against  the  platform.  I 
shuddered!  And,  the  silence  of  death 
closed  over  me. 

Breathlessly,  I listened  . . . there  was 
no  sound. 

I waited  . . . for  what  I did  not  know! 

Fully  five  minutes  must  have  passed, 
and  once  more  I heard  something  SLID- 
ING over  the  top  of  the  steel  ball.  Sud- 
denly, a shadow  was  flung  over  the 
right  port,  blocking  off  a portion  of  the 
window!  I glanced  up — and  screamed! 
For  dangling  against  the  outside  of  the 
quartz  window,  like  a winter-bared  tree 


limb,  was  the  SKELETON  OF  A HU- 
MAN HAND!  And  it  was  clothed  in  the 
cuff  of  a heavy  coat  sleeve,  a coat 
sleeve  which  could  only  be  of  SERGE! 

It  was  then  that  I fainted. 


EPILOGUE 

When  I regained  my  senses,  the 
DEVIL  FISH  was  rising  rapidly.  Weak- 
ly, I raised  my  head  to  the  level  of  the 
windows;  then  I ducked  it  quickly  to  the 
floor,  for  the  hand  was  still  there! 

A wave  of  nausea  swept  over  me  and 
I vomited. 

As  I lay  on  the  foul  metal  floor,  I 


"Don't  wrap  it  up;  I'll  eat  it  here." 


heard  two  sounds  almost  simultaneously: 
the  first  was  the  splash  as  the  diving 
shell  broke  the  surface;  the  second  was 
a scream  which  sounded  outside  the 
DEVIL  FISH. 

Sunlight  streamed  through  the  win- 
dows as  the  huge  sphere  was  raised, 
swung  to  the  left,  and  then  lowered  to 
the  barge  deck.  Outside,  I could  hear 
excited  voices  raised  in  an  incoherent 
babble.  Then,  the  sledges  drowned  out 
everything  else  as  they  were  applied  to 
the  nuts.  A few  minutes  later  a rush  of 
fresh,  salt-laden  air  swept  over  me; 
and  I stared  up  into  the  anxious  face  of 
Captain  Stein. 

As  I recall  that  afternoon  over  a 
decade  ago,  when  I returned  from  the 
grave,  I still  feel  the  fear  that  gripped 
my  heart  as  I clambered  forth  from  my 
steel  coffin. 

A gasp  of  astonishment  swept  over 
the  men  clustered  about  the  DEVIL 
FISH  as  they  beheld  my  face.  I am 
sure  that  it  must  have  been  a mask 
of  pure,  heart-stopping  terror,  for  even 
Captain  Stein  was  trembling. 

“Are  you  all  right,  mein  here-?”  he 
whispered. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,  Stein,”  I qua- 


vered. “How  did  you  manage  to  get  me 
up  ? I thought  I was  a dead  man.” 

“We  finally  pulled  you  free,  but  not 
for  many  minutes  could  we  lift  you.” 

I turned  to  McQuire.  “What  happened 
to  the  telephones?” 

“There’s  your  answer,”  he  replied,  and 
pointed  to  the  top  of  the  diving  shell. 
I turned  and  gave  a cry  of  horror,  for 
the  sight  that  met  my  eyes  explained 
the  fear  written  over  the  faces  of  the 
crew. 

Sprawled  across  the  top  of  the  DEVIL 
FISH  was  an  amorphous  mass  of  cloth, 
blood,  flesh  and  bones. 

We  had  found  Turner!!! 

Later,  after  the  remains  of  the  dead 
crewman  had  been  removed,  Captain 
Stein,  McQuire,  Karl  and  I gathered 
about  the  diving  sphere;  the  rest  of 
the  crew  were  only  glad  to  leave  it  with 
us. 

“God!  What  a stinking  mess  that  sea- 
weed is,”  McQuire  said.  The  whole  hull 
of  the  DEVIL  FISH  was  covered  with 
the  dirty,  mucus-encrusted  weed.  It  im- 
parted a ghostly  appearance  to  the  div- 
ing shell. 

“Well,  we  have  plenty  to  take  back 
for  identification,”  I croaked. 

“I  still  do  not  understand  about  the 
telephone  cable,”  said  Stein. 

“Something  cut  it,”  I replied.  “SOME- 
THING GNAWED  IT  IN  TWO 
PIECES!” 

“Some  kind  of  fish,  undoubtedly,” 
muttered  McQuire.  But  we  all  knew  that 
he  didn’t  believe  his  own  words. 

“Possibly,”  I replied,  “But  no  fish 
could  have  put  Turner’s  body  on  top  of 
the  DEVIL  FISH.” 

“Nor  could  a fish  have  wrapped  those 
chains  about  the  landing  platform,” 
added  the  Captain.  “I  have  examined 
them  very  closely.  They  are  a type  of 
chain  used  by  slavers  a hundred  years 
ago  when  they  plied  their  disgusting 
trade  through  these  waters.  If  you  look 
carefully,  you  can  see  the  remains  of 
the  manacles  which  held  the  cargo. 

Four  pairs  of  eyes  bent  closer  to  the 
rusted  mass  of  iron,  and  even  as  the 
Captain  had  said,  we  beheld  the  jagged 
remains  of  several  iron  loops  attached 
to  the  ancient  mass  of  metal.  Suddenly, 
I realized  why  the  shape  of  the  “coral 
reef”  had  looked  familiar!  And  it  was 
then  I remembered  I had  mentioned  the 
fumblings  about  the  steel  door  to  no 
one,  (McQuire  had  accepted  my  ex- 
planation of  hallucination  for  the  cause 
of  my  last  terrified  cry  before  the  tele- 
phone went  dead;  at  least,  he  said  he 
believed  me),  and  I swore  then  and  there 
that  I would  never  tell  a soul  of  those 
picking  FINGERS  at  the  steel  door  of 
the  diving  shell  as  I lay  a mile  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  on  the  coral- 
covered  deck  of  an  AFRICAN  SLAVE 
SHIP  !— S.  L.  Whitehead 
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After  tlie  Game... 


Seafood  Luncheon  - Steaks 
Chicken  Dinner 

John  Emory  invites  you  to  Stone  House  Inn  jor 
deliciously  prepared  food  . . . informal  atmos- 
phere . . . life-size  television  . . . orchestra  every 
Saturday  night. 

Sorority  and  Fraternity 
Banquets  Welcomed 

FOUR  CORNERS,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 
Sh.  4198 

Open  Daily  Except  Monday 


Let  your  taste  be  the  judge  . . . and 
you’ll  pick  world-famous  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale . . . for  wholesome, 
thirst-quenching  goodness. 

You  can  get  your  favorite  flavor, 
with  Canada  Dry  Quality  . . . any- 
time . . . anywhere. 


“CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST-See  Page  23” 


t Make  the  Camel  30 -Day  Test _ Prove 

( Wil  l MILDNESS 

IN  YOUR  “T-ZONE  ”/ 


Try  Camels  and  test  them  as  you 
smoke  them.  If,  at  any  time,  you  are 
not  convinced  that  Camels  are  the 
mildest  cigarette  you  have  ever 
smoked,  return  the  package  with  the 
unused  Camels  and  we  will  refund 
its  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


m 


YES,  make  the  Camel  30-day  mildness 
test.  Smoke  Camels  for  30  days... it’s 
revealing— and  it’s  fun  to  learn  for  yourself. 

Let  YOUR  OWN  THROAT  tell  you  the 
wonderful  story  of  Camel’s  cool,  cool  mild- 
ness. Let  YOUR  OWN  TASTE  tell  you 
about  the  rich,  full  flavor  of  Camel’s  choice 
tobaccos  — so  carefully  aged  and  expertly 
blended. 

In  a recent  national  test,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  smoked  Camels,  and  only 
Camels,  for  thirty  consecutive  days— an  av- 
erage of  1 to  2 packs  a day.  Noted  throat 
specialists  examined  the  throats  of  these 
smokers  every  week  (a  total  of  2470  exami- 
nations) and  reported 

NO  THROAT  IRRITATION 


due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


According  to  a Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleasure,  too!  And  when  three  leading  in- 
dependent research  organizations  asked  113,597  doctors  what 
cigarette  they  smoked,  the  brand  named  most  was  Camel! 


We’ve  gone  and  cooked  up 
a few  college-size  surprises 
for  you  this  issue. 

In  the  humor  oven  we’ve 
warmed  over  a few  old  jokes, 
and  even  baked  a few  new 
ones. 

Right  from  the  fiction 
frying  pan  comes  “Cliche  for 
Fiends”  ( not  friends),  the 
story  of  a man  with  a hobby. 
“Incident  in  Black”  and  “The 
Fat  Lady  and  the  Wrestler” 
round  out  what  we  believe  is 
a nice  balance  in  fiction. 

The  poetry  pot  was 

(brought  to  a bubble  by  chef 
Brent  Peabody,  our  poetry 
editor.  (“I’ll  find  a rhyme 
for  orange  yet,”  says  Brent 
stoutly.) 

Remember  the  McGuffey 
Reader?  Sure  you  do!  Well, 
with  a nostalgic  look  back- 
ward to  grammar  school 
daze,  we  have  attempted  to 
recreate  the  popularity  that 
big,  little  book  once  enjoyed. 
Page  19  is  the  result.  (For- 
give us,  Amy  and  Bill!) 

An  old-fashioned  article 
roasted  over  an  open  hearth 
turned  into  “Gymnastics  plus 
Showmanship,”  the  story  of 
Dave  Field  and  his  Gymkana 
troupe.  And  finally,  in  a “last 
minute”  interview  with  bas- 
ketball mentor  Flucie  Stew- 
art, Charlie  McGinnis  breath- 
lessly delivered  “Big  Red” 
piping  hot  to  our  door. 
Thank  you,  Charlie. 

All  in  all,  a tasty  issue. 


This  month’s  cover  girl, 
(thank  you,  A1  Danegger!) 
is  AOPi  pledge  Marty  Roe. 
A Mary  Washington  College 
transfer,  Marty  has  been 
provoking  accelerated  heart- 
beats since  fall  of  this  year. 
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the  new  line 


Dedication 

It’s  February.  So?  Who  cares? 

The  Old  Line  won’t  be  lighting  flares 
To  blaze  upon  each  sacred  line 
Trite  “wontcha-be-our-valentine  ? ” 

And  anxious  reader,  please  stop  thumbing 
Pages,  thinking  soon  are  coming 
Lines  on  George’s  birth,  then  later, 
Likewise,  the  Emmancipator. 

Though  we  know  these  boys  (and  love 
’em) 

Must  we  here  make  mention  of  ’em? 
Fact  remains  that  there  are  others 
Introduced  by  different  mothers. 

Writer  Ruskin  claims  a day 
And  Edison — old  Thomas  A., 

Without  the  aid  of  Franklin’s  kite, 

In  February  came  to  light. 

A system  ought  to  be  perfected 
In  which  these  birthdays  aren’t  neglected, 
And  that  is  why  we  wrote  this  gem: 

To  dedicate  our  mag  to  them. 

— Mollee  Coppel 

Regurgitation 

COME  to  our  play  directing  class, 
someone  said,  and  see  what  we  can  really 
do,  I mean  really.  We  went. 

Twenty  odd  people  (that  is,  twenty 
some  people)  were  scattered  about  the 
seats  of  the  Central  Auditorium  while  on 
stage  three  or  four  others  moved  a chair 
into  strange  positions.  Finally,  the  tired 
chair  was  pushed  off  into  the  wings  and 
the  class  began.  A young  lady  announce- 
ed  that  she  was  directing  a scene  from 


“The  Little  Foxes”  and  that  the  set  is  a 
Southern  living  room  and  the  heroine’s 
name  is  Regina,  and  that  Pete  is  wearing 
blue  socks.  Everybody  giggled.  This  was 
followed  by  four  more  scenes  from  four 
more  plays.  The  confusing  thing  was 
that  some  of  the  actors  appeared  in 
more  than  one  scene,  often  making  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  spectator  to 
keep  a clear  head. 

Most  of  the  actors,  it  was  explained  to 
us  later,  are  not  members  of  the  class 
but  just  people  who  are  interested  in 
drama.  These  guest  stars  are  requested 
to  memorize  their  lines  along  with  all 
the  proper  movements.  For  compen- 
sation, they  are  permitted  to  watch  the 
class  for  the  rest  of  the  hour. 

Everything  moved  along  nicely  until 
one  of  the  directresses  fell  into  the  foot- 
lights. She  said  she  wasn’t  hurt  a bit,  so 
the  scene  went  on.  Her  classmates  were 
buzzing  amongst  themselves,  asking 
whether  the  play  was  “Three  Men  on  a 
Horse”  or  “Beggar  on  Horseback.”  They 
all  took  notes  on  little  pieces  of  paper. 
It  was  part  of  the  assignment  to  take 
notes  on  little  pieces  of  paper  on  all  the 
scenes.  The  notes  were  then  forgotten. 
After  the  final  scene,  many  of  the  class 
members  adjourned  to  the  stage  to  poke 
fun  at  a young  man  who  had  removed 
his  shirt  as  part  of  his  act.  We  wanted  to 
question  all  of  the  actors,  but  they  dis- 
appeared behind  a lot  of  curtains, 
leaving  two  boys  and  one  girl  there. 

We  asked  them  what  the  class  did 
when  it  wasn’t  performing,  but  they 


didn’t  seem  to  hear.  One  of  the  boys 
went  off  to  the  wings  where  he  pulled  on 
a rope  which  lowered  a wooden  pink 
cloud  used  in  a fraternity  show.  Laugh- 
ingly, the  young  lady  said  she  wanted  to 
go  to  heaven,  so  she  sat  on  the  cloud 
and  was  immediately  whisked  off  toward 
the  ceiling.  The  two  boys  made  crying 
noises  and  then  turned  out  all  the  lights. 
It  was  very  dark  then,  so  we  left. 

— W.  W.  Jones 

★ 

King  Arthur:  “I  hear  that  you  have 
been  misbehaving.” 

Knight:  “In  what  manor,  sir?” 

★ 

She:  Gosh,  can’t  you  be  good  for  five 
minutes  ? 

He:  Hell,  sister,  I’ll  be  good  for 

twenty  years  yet. 

★ 

“Oh,  dear:  I’ve  missed  you  so  much! 
And  she  raised  her  revolver  and  tried 
again. 

★ 

The  missionary  who  was  captured  and 
eaten  by  cannibals  gave  the  cannibals 
their  first  taste  of  religion. 

★ 

The  bather’s  clothes  were  strewed 

By  winds  that  left  her  nude. 

When  a man  came  along, 

And  unless  I am  wrong 

You  expected  this  line  to  be  lewd. 

★ 

He:  “I’m  a bank  examiner.” 

She:  “Well,  I’m  no  bank.” 


Lee  Park 

Five  foot  five-ish,  120  poundish  Lee 
Park  didn’t  blink  an  eyelash  of  her  light 
green  eyes  as  we  shot  the  interrogations 
at  her.  “I’m  from  Lonaconing,  Md.,”  she 
murmured.  Favorite  animal:  the  horse. 
Lonaconing,  we  learned,  is  suspiciously 
near  Cumberland  and  the  tracks.  An 
Old  Line  fan  from  way  back  (anyway, 
she  says  she  likes  the  jokes,)  Lee  enjoys 
vocalizing,  skiing,  and  eating  shrimp  and 
rice  concoctions.  Deep-down  desire:  to 
play  stock.  Coincidentally,  this  summer 
our  model  will  assume  her  most  im- 
portant role,  that  of  June  bride.  Leading 
man  in  question  is  Gene  Stevens,  junior 
in  Engineering.  “Between  now  and  June,” 
Lee  confided,  “I  have  to  learn  how  to 
cook.” 
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Hain-U-Iks  Again 

Citizen  Cosing: 

Whether  or  not  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  copyright  laws  of  our  great 
nation,  we  want  to  let  you  in  on  a little 
secret. 

First,  however,  understand  this:  we 
do  not  care  whether  you  use  or  reprint 
our  cartoons  as  cartoons,  as  long  as  you 
give  us  credit. 

We  think  you  are  going  a bit  goddam 
far,  however,  when  you  start  reprinting 
our  cartoons  in  your  ads,  Thaves,  the 
cartoonist  who  did  the  ad  for  you  in- 
advertently two  years  ago,  has  become 
morose  on  an  extreme  over  his  sudden 
commercial  turn,  and  only  because  of  his 
great  moral  restraint  has  a lawsuit  been 
avoided. 

If  you  are  now  scratching  your  head, 
which  is  undoubtedly  full  of  old  ocarina 
parts,  and  wondering  when  you  did 
wrong,  it  was  in  the  issue  with  cheer- 
leaders on  the  cover.  Look  at  the 
Nelson  Studebaker  ad,  where  your  gag 
line  is  “Tell  me  honey,  is  it  me  or  my  new 
studebaker  you  love?”  It’s  on  page  two. 

Reading  a little  further  in  your  maga- 
zine, I see  that  you  have  spelled  Ski-U- 
Mah  backwards  so  it  reads,  “Ham,  U 
Iks.”  On  your  clip  joke  page,  you  have 
put  your  hooks  on  another  Bob  Thaves 
cartoon. 

I don’t  suppose  you  can  think  of  any- 
thing more  to  do  to  us  after  having 
stolen,  borrowed,  and  insulted  us,  but  if 
you  do,  please  let  us  know  in  advance  so 
we  won’t  read  the  issue.  We’re  very 
sensitive. 

Sincerely, 

Ski-U-Mah 

Dear  Touchy : After  showing  your 

histronic  little  contribution  to  belle 
lettres  to  our  lawyers  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  you  may  have  us  by  the  short 
hair.  It’s  humiliating,  but  we  want  to 
make  amends,  so  please  turn  to  page 
13.— Eds. 


Santa’s  Mailbag 


Dear  Editor, 

Congratulations  for  printing  a really 
exciting  story  for  a change.  “The  36th 
Dive,”  although  a wide  swing  from  your 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


What’s  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on  any- 
thing . . . Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop 
it  at  the  campus  post  office  today 


other  stories,  held  me  all  the  way 
through  to  what  I call  a punch  ending  . . . 
Sincerely, 

Gil  Smith 

Editor: 

When  I read  the  story  “The  36th  Dive” 
it  was  the  first  time  I have  ever  read  an 
OLD  LINE  story  that  actually  gave  me  a 
cold  chill.  Most  of  the  fiction  in  other 
issues  has  been  good  or  fairly  good 
stories  which  have  been  humorous  or 
sympathetic,  but  never  a true  “horror” 
selection.  I would  like  to  see  something 
else  by  this  Whitehead. 

Yours  truly, 

Dave  Horin 

Dear  Eds. 

While  I did  not  particularly  enjoy  the 
story  “36th  Dive,”  I could  not  help  being 
impressed  by  the  style  of  this  author.  My 
reason  for  not  being  enthused  over  the 
story  is  that  I don’t  like  science  fiction. 
However,  I think  this  writer  possesses 
a lot  of  talent.  Why  doesn’t  he  write  an- 
other type  of  story?  . . . 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  Ortiz 

Even  before  reader  Ortiz  wrote  this 
letter,  we  had  planned  to  present  S.  L. 
Whitehead’s  “Incident  in  Black,” 
“another  type”  story. — Eds. 

Dear  Sir, 

Come  now  sirs.  You  can’t  expect  us  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Maxwell  could  spell  so 
badly  and  still  remain  in  college.  If  that 
letter  in  your  last  issue  was  not  a joke, 
then  we,  here  at  Maryland,  are  guilty  of 
willfully  aiding  and  abetting  a moron. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Arther  Morris 

P.S.  I liked  the  two  page  feature  of 
the  Christmas  cards.  Paul  Graves’s  “She 
Loved  Christmas”  was  very  good.  But  I 
must  say  that  some  of  your  jokes  were 
written  on  the  wall  of  King  Tut’s  tomb. 

Reader  Maxwell  did  send  the  letter; 
and  we  printed  it  as  it  was.  We  can  only 
speculate  whether  or  not  it  was  pur- 
poseful. Furthermore,  King  Tut  stole 
those  jokes  from  the  diary  of  a cave 
man. — Eds. 


Dear  Editor: 

The  Old  Line  is  an  excellent  magazine 
— that  sentence  at  least  will  be  published 
in  your  next  edition — but  I unfortunately 
read  the  last  edition.  The  article  by  Miss 
Coppel  on  the  cast  party  after  Our  Town 
and  that  rather  long  short  story  inter- 
ested me  particularly. 

I attended  the  party  held  for  the  cast 
of  the  Petrified  Forest.  I shall  not  state 
in  what  capacity,  but  I will  be  the  first 
to  state  that  I have  not  completely  re- 
covered to  this  day. 

“Life,”  they  say,  “is  where  you  find 
it.”  I found  it.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  There  was  very  little  rowdy- 
ism, but  there  were  no  charades.  There 
was  a superabundance  of  the  bacchan- 
alian fluid  and  an  equal  lack  of  hot  dogs. 
Indeed,  directly  to  the  contrary,  all  were 
loath  to  leave  the  premises  on  which 
the  party  was  held. 

The  story,  “The  36th  Dive,”  was  very 
interesting.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  a person  with  as  much  ability  as 
was  displayed  in  the  story  itself,  could 
arrive  at  a more  imaginative  conclusion 
than  “An  African  Slave  Ship.”  This  was 
a let-down  of  the  first  water. 

The  idea  of  publishing  a long  story  is 
a good  one  if  it  is  not  put  into  practice 
too  often. 

I am  looking  forward  to  throwing 
away  more  and  better  Old  Lines  in  the 
future. 

Your  obedient  sei’vant, 

Richard  P.  Lusher 


"Ajax  Hearing  Aid  Company.  Eh?" 
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"I  shine  at  this,"  quips  Golden  Boy,  as  his  muscles  are 
guilded  for  another  polished  performance.  He's  worth 
S20  an  ounce — at  least  to  Gymkana. 


A “DOUBLE  MONGOLIAN”  is  not  a Siamese,  Chinese  or  a mixed 
drink.  It  is  a very  difficult  stunt  executed  by  “The  Tremendors,”  a gym- 
nastic team  composed  of  Harold  Buckley,  A1  Knuckhoff,  and  Tom  Bol- 
giano,  Gymkana  troupe  stars.  Maryland  audiences  have  often  marveled 
at  Buckley’s  ability  to  support  his  two  partners  who,  during  the  act, 
recline  apparently  unconcerned  upon  his  upturned  feet. 

The  unrestrained  student  enthusiasm  exhibited  for  this  act  and  others 
at  initial  Gymkana  shows  two  years  ago  encouraged  the  troupe’s  director, 
David  A.  Field,  to  strive  for  a larger  and  better  organization.  Accepting 
a position  on  the  Maryland  physical  education  staff  in  1946,  Field,  a 
letter  winner  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  used  a combination  of 
salesmanship  and  hard  work  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  troupe 
from  12  students  to  50. 

When  the  ’46-’47  season  had  expired,  records  revealed  that  Gymkana 
had  twirled  themselves  dizzy  for  no  less  than  16,000  people.  During  the 
following  year  31,000  people  craned  their  necks  fearfully  at  “The  Perch 
Pole,”  unquestionably  the  troupe’s  most  dangerous  stunt. 

Popular  demand  has  forced  the  scheduling  of  about  25  programs  for 
the  1948-’49  season.  Participation  in  a show  with  Bob  Hoffman’s  Olympic 
weight  lifting  champions,  and  an  appearance  on  NBC  television  are  high 
spots  on  the  Gymkana  docket. 

These  boys  and  girls,  who  will  bend  over  backwards  for  a friend  any- 
time, still  like  to  remember  their  trip  to  West  Virginia  University. 

The  troupe,  with  a two  day  excused  absence  to  put  them  in  good  humor, 
boarded  the  bus  one  Thursday  in  December.  “Doubling  up,”  which 
has  never  been  a very  disconcerting  problem  for  gymnasts,  was  the  order 
of  the  day  on  the  crowded  bus.  Field  is  forced  to  admit,  though,  that 
singing  and  card  playing  were  the  most  strenuous  activities  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  indulged.  ( Continued  on  page  7) 
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Oogle-eyed  spectators  watch  Gymkana's  president  William  Harris  temporarily  abandon  his 
executive  position  and  serve  as  a "middle  man"  in  the  "wrap  around"  stunt. 


Charles  Finch  stays  down  to  earth  while  atop  perch-pole  balances  Gor- 
don Zollinhofer.  high  as  a kite.  Always  a "show  stopper."  this  daring 
act  never  fails  to  awe  spectators. 


The  Gymkanists  are  "just  folks"  like  the  people  next  door.  Here,  exhibiting  the  policy  of 
laissez-faire,  they  spend  a quiet  evening  at  home. 
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( Continued  from  page  5) 

At  Morgantown  the  troupe  was  wel- 
comed by  Dean  G.  Ott,  director  of  the 
Carnival  of  Champions  and  Physical 
Education  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  The  evening  of  that  same  day 
the  troupe,  tense  with  excitement,  pre- 
pared to  “go  on”  before  the  large 
audience. 


When  the  Egyptians  built  the  pyra- 
! mids  a few  thousand  years  ago,  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  idea  that  one  day  their 
fortress  tombs  would  serve  as  a model 
for  intricate  gymnastic  routines.  Yet  the 
West  Virginia  audience  watched  David 
Horin,  William  Foland,  William  Harris, 
Harold  Buckley,  George  Sorg,  Amy  Ber- 
ger, Joan  Mitchell,  Betty  Richter,  Mary 
Adler,  Carol  Huston,  Charles  Fox,  and 
Winfield  Oppegard  painstakingly  put  the 
old  Egyptian  architects  to  shame.  A 
study  in  control  and  symmetry,  this  act 
required  great  cooperation  among  the 
participants. 


Awe-inspiring  acts  continued  to  parade 
before  the  spectators.  The  packed  house 
watched  Charles  Finch,  standing  on  a 
specially  constructed  chair,  bend  over 
backwards  until  his  shoulders  touched 
the  floor.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
Finch  took  it  upon  himself  to  raise  Miss 
Joan  Mitchell,  from  the  floor,  and  return 
to  the  upright  position. 

Not  all  of  the  performance,  how- 
ever, was  calculated  to  keep  the  audience 
awed.  “Casey’s  Crucial  Inning,”  a comedy 
skit,  provoked  its  usual  laughter.  In  the 
course  of  action,  Bolgiano,  a one-man 
baseball  team,  winds  up  to  the  accompa- 
nying sound  of  a Halloween  ratchet, 
hurls  an  imaginary  ball,  and  quickly 
feigns  the  position  of  a batter.  Following 
the  swing,  he  turns  his  hat  backwards, 
and  crouches  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
ball  as  a hidden  gong  explodes.  Ulti- 
mately,through  his  own  (as  umpire)  bum 
decision  at  a later  stage  in  the  game,  he 
is  forced  into  an  argument  with  himself. 


Thi'oughout  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  Mountaineers  had  been  alternately 
amazed,  surprised,  and  amused.  But 
somehow  an  air  of  actual  fear  seemed  to 
pervade  the  audience  after  a request  to 
remain  absolutely  silent  during  the 
"Perch  Pole”  act.  Each  person  viewing 
the  daring  feat  silently  prayed  as  Gordon 
Zollinhofer  slowly  inched  his  way  to  the 
top  of  a 20  foot  pole,  supported  by 
Charles  Finch.  This  act,  though  a po- 
tential neck  breaker,  has  never  resulted 
in  any  injury,  probably  because  of  the 
expert  control  and  timing  on  the  part  of 
both  boys. 

Other  excellent  stunts  composed  the 
remainder  of  a progam  not  soon  to  to 


he  forgotten  by  our  neighboring  state 
university;  and  when  the  last  muscle  had 
been  flexed  for  the  evening,  an  exhausted 
group  of  Marylanders  sought  rest  in  beds 
offered  by  various  fraternities  and 
sororities. 


When  the  ,10  lads  and  lassies  who  made 
the  trip  disembarked  from  the  bus  at 
College  Park,  Dave  Field  drew  the  brood 
together  and  verbally  thumped  them  on 
the  back.  “But,”  he  was  quick  to  add, 
don’t  let  this  success  swell  your  cranial 
musculature.  Practice  is  still  Wednesday 
evening.  Be  there!” 


Plans  for  the  New  York  trip,  and  for 
the  repertoire  of  other  shows,  have  given 
Dave  little  opportunity  to  sit  in  his  office 
at  the  Old  Gym  Armory.  Most  of  the 
time  he  is  dodging  active  arms  and  legs, 
correcting  bad  techniques,  arid  trying  to 
place  each  performer  in  the  act  to  which 
he  is  best  suited. 


Field,  a staunch  believer  in  the  theor 
that  “good  exercise  means  good  health 
has  deep  ideas  about  the  art  of  weight 
lifting.  Why  lift  cold  iron  bars,  when 
membership  in  Gymkana  troupe  will 
enable  you  to  pick  up  an  attractive  young 
lady  instead  ? 


Oddly  enough,  asserts  Dave,  those 
feats  in  which  one  man  lifts  two  others 
really  do  not  require  great  strength. 
Success  in  this  endeavor  is  based  largely 
on  coordination  and  balance.  Keeping  the 
muscles  tense  and  utilizing  the  correct 
one  at  the  exact  moment  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 


Gymnastics,  according  to  Field,  has 
evolved  because  almost  every  sport  in  the 
United  States  requires  the  use  of  the 
legs  more  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Gymnastics,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order 
to  balance  this  condition,  stresses  the 
importance  of  developing  the  upper  body. 
Of  course,  Dave  cautions,  enduring 
patience  and  constant  practice  are  neces- 
sary evils  that  precede  the  development 
of  chain-breaking  strength. 

Although  the  leather  side-horse  within 
the  gym  is  the  nearest  thing  to  equestri- 
an stock,  the  name  Gymkana  hears  a 
close  resemblance  to  a term  designating 
a “horse  fair.”  Previously,  when  the 
word  was  spelled  Gymkhana,  it  did  smell 
of  horse  shows,  but  the  extraction  of  the 
“h”  by  Hartley  Price,  director  of  the 
Illinois  troupe,  had  changed  its  meaning 
to  symbolize  “Gymnastics  plus  Show- 
manship.” 

By  including  gymnastics  in  college 
extra-curricular  activity,  the  art  has 
been  released  from  the  domain  of  the 
circus  tent  and  given  more  dignity.  Actu- 
ally the  performers  do  not  aspire  to  be 
exhibitionists.  The  gymnasts  believe  that 
they  have  a talent  and  should  be  allowed 
to  express  it  without  fear  of  derisive 
comment. — Paul  McGinnis 
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Cliche  for  Fiends 

by  Art  Cosing 


IT  WAS  AN  UGLY  NIGHT  on  the 
bridge.  Heavy  winter  clouds  passed  over- 
head, and  winds  came  in  off  the  river 
carrying  with  them  oily  smells  of  waters 
that  jumped  at  the  supports  below.  A 
persistent  rain  hurried  forward  over  the 
road  surface.  A single  sheet  of  newsprint 
rustled  and  capered  and  stumbled  down 
the  long  gray  span.  Howard  watched  it. 
Standing  there  on  the  bridge,  in  a scene 
remarkable  for  its  utter  depression  and 
loneliness,  Howard  smiled. 

Dark  rainy  nights  were  the  best,  he 
knew.  And  this  bridge  one  of  the  finest 
for  his  purposes.  Nights  like  this  were 
catalysts  for  tragedy.  Grief  and  secret 
despair  always  seek  expression  and  re- 
lease when  nature  mirrors  that  sorrow. 
Howard  knew  all  this,  you  see,  because 
suicides  were  his  hobby. 


Howard  could  sense  a potential  suicide 
immediately.  It  was  the  eyes  and  lips 
that  gave  them  away.  That  was  his 
boast.  He  had  become  rather  smug  about 
it.  “It  takes  a special  temperament,”  he 
liked  to  say,  to  all  who  would  listen. 
“Most  people  think  it  morbid  to  the 
extreme  to  make  a game  out  of  death. 
But  they  choose  to  forget  the  lives  I’ve 
saved.  Hundreds.  Hundreds.” 

By  profession,  Howard  was  an  un- 
published poet.  But  unlike  the  classic 
portrait  of  the  struggling  lyrist,  he  had 
money.  Lots  of  money.  All  left  in  his 
care  by  an  eccentric  and  loving  maiden 
aunt. 

Howard,  however,  wasn’t  happy  with 
the  money.  It  was  an  embarrassment.  A 
constant  reminder  of  his  dependence  on 
others,  his  youth  as  the  only  boy  in  a 
large  family,  and  his  carefully  marshall- 
ed activities  in  later  years.  Besides,  isn’t 
a poet  by  tradition  a pauper?  Howard 
thought  so,  and  endeavored  to  live  as  he 
believed  a poet  should.  He  worked  hard 
at  it.  Cold  water  flat.  Unpressed  clothes. 
Uncut  hair.  Secondhand  books.  Poor 
lights.  Stray  cats.  A panoramic  view  of 
littered  roofs.  And  the  river.  (Howard 
could  always  see  the  bridge  from  his 
window.)  Each  element  became  a very 


necessary  prop  for  his  existence.  His 
hobby  was  no  different. 

Perhaps  Howard  was  a poet.  Only  a 
poet  with  death  his  preoccupation,  it’s 
true,  could  have  recognized  the  loneliness 
that  was  so  much  a part  of  the  bridge — 
lonely  as  only  a stern  modern  structure 
can  be.  It  was  a new  bridge  certainly,  but 
originating  as  it  did  from  two  sources  we 
could  dignify  by  calling  slums,  it  pre- 
sented the  uncomfortable  look  of  a new 
porch  tied  to  an  old  home.  As  a de- 
scriptive label,  the  word  sinister  some- 
how falls  short. 

Now,  standing  rain-pelted  on  the 
bridge,  Howard  could  smile.  Eyes  like 
wet  globes  shining.  Cheeks  sunken. 
Tortured  flesh  for  a nose.  A hastily 
withdrawn  knife-thrust  for  a mouth. 
Howard  was  happy.  Really  happy.  He 
had  but  to  wait. 

It  had  begun  a long  time  ago,  exactly 
when  he  could  not  remember.  But  since 
that  first  rainy  night  standing  on  the 
bridge,  Howard  had  witnessed  a parade 
of  frustrated  lovers,  jilted  suitors,  tired 
matrons,  lovesick  youngsters,  ruined 
businessmen,  ruined  shopgirls  . . . They 
all  came  to  the  bridge. 

Somehow  on  the  bridge  they  all  looked 
the  same,  Howard  thought.  Lawyers, 
housewives,  secretaries,  mistresses,  all 
suddenly  became  equals  in  Howard’s 
eyes.  Equals.  To  be  treated  as  a kindly 
god  might  treat  his  subjects. 


It  was  a simple  talent  Howard  had, 
one  that  years  of  movie  going  and  radio 
listening  had  developed.  He  learned  his 
cliches  well.  With  each  repetition  he  had 
become  more  and  more  sure  of  himself, 
until  now  he  looked  upon  each  grisly 
little  interlude  as  a formularized  drama 
in  which  both  participants  knew  their 
lines  perfectly,  and  he  had  but  to  pick 
up  his  cues.  Howard’s  lines  were  few.  He 
had  them  committed  to  memory. 

“I  think  you’ll  find  the  water  rather 
cold  this  time  of  the  year  . . . You’re  dis- 
tracted now.  You’re  cold  and  wet . . . ” 

“Harry’s  is  only  a few  short  blocks 
from  here.  A stiff  drink  is  all  you 
need  ...” 


Once  at  Harry’s  it  was  simple.  A few 
drinks  was  all  it  took,  perhaps  a meal — 
no  one  can  contemplate  suicide  on  a full 
stomach — and  a little  fatherly  advice. 

“You  go  back  to  that  little  wife  who 
loves  you.  Tell  her  the  truth.  She’ll  un- 
derstand ...” 

It  was  so  easy. 

“He  isn’t  worth  it.  No  man  is.  Forget 
him.  You’re  a good  looking  girl.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  ...” 

“She  isn’t  worth  it.  I know  what  you’re 
going  to  say — she’s  different.  Of  course 
she  is.  They  all  are  . . .” 

It  was  so  easy. 

It  follows,  quite  naturally,  that 
Howard  should  develop  one  “approach” 
that  he  could  enjoy  more  than  the  rest — 
one  that  made  the  most  demands  of  him 
dramatically  (Howard  was,  of  course,  an 
artist,  as  well  as  a poet)  and  yet  yielded 
the  most  satisfaction. 

“It  is  not  a pleasant  sight  to  witness 
a suicide,”  he  would  begin.  “I’m  sure  the 
boy  I watched  had  all  the  justification  in 
the  world — or  thought  he  had. 

“The  shock  of  cold  water,  however, 
can  do  strange  things.  There  is  that 
instant  of  wild  revulsion  when  you’d  give 
anything  to  undo  the  irrevocable. 

“He  had  no  sooner  struck  the  water, 
than  he  began  thrashing  about  desper- 
ately, frantically.  With  death  so  close, 
he  suddenly  wanted  to  live.  He  wanted 
to  live.  Nothing  seemed  so  important  as 
life — any  kind  of  a life.  Breathlessly,  he 
fought  and  gasped  and  crawled  his  way 
to  safety  on  the  bank.  But  not  without 
injury.  The  fall  had  broken  his  left  leg, 
and  it  hung  useless  in  his  struggles  in 
the  water.  He  carries  a marked  limp  to 
this  day  as  a mute  reminder  of  that  ill- 
considered  plunge. 

“Sometimes  you  don’t  die.  Consider 
that  before  you  decide  to  jump.  Some- 
times you  don’t  die.  You  go  on  living — a 
cripple.” 

And  with  that  as  curtain  line  Howard 
would  turn  on  his  heels  and  limp  dra- 
matically offstage.  It  was  beautiful. 
Beautiful.  Beautiful.  Howard  giggled 
foolishly. 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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A sardonic  little  joke 

definitely  not 

for  tlie  st|ueainisli 

A fantasy 

for  the  diabolical 

A cliche  for  fiends  . . . 

You  were  warned  . . . 
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Three  Songs  to  the  Tawny  Woman 


Tawny  woman, 
remembrance 
is  warm 

with  the  tawniness 
of  your  hair 
burnt  gold 
of  pumas, 
with  the 
chrome  yellow 
of  the  small 
kiss  of  paint 
on  your  brow, 
with  the  ripeness 
of  your  body 

coming  into  a warm  room 
from  an  empty  hall. 


by  limit  peabody 


I have  remembered  you 
for  many  days 
and  have  remembered 
the  sea  child  Bari, 
warm  veinous  blue 
of  water 

and  pale  clear  purple 
of  jellyfish 
swaying 

half-tone  shadowed  blue 
along  the  shallows 
of  the  beach. 

Flung 

upon  the  sand 
they  melted 
in  thin 

gelatinous  film. 

From  their  wilting 
untouchableness 
thin  liquid  darkened 
white  sand. 
Remembering, 

I would  fall 
into  a blue  wetness 
and  drown. 

But 

the  splash  of  my  fall 
might  hurl 

the  purple  strangeness 
on  umber  sand. 


After  the  coldness 
and  greyness, 
after  the  emptiness 
of  a dark  road  lost 
in  a winter  night, 
we  met  in  the  rain. 

I stood  alone 
in  the  mist 

with  the  taunting  hurt 

of  nearness 

unable  to  touch 

the  pale  bronze 

of  the  hair 

damp  on  your  brow. 
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Incident  in  lllack 

by  Sam  Whitelimid 

Alice’s  wonderland  was  suddenly  invaded  by  a dark  stranger 


WITH  A FLIRT  OF  EBON  WINGS, 
the  moth  danced  across  the  tips  of  Alice’s 
grasping  fingers. 

“Please,  Butterfly,”  she  said,”  let  me 
touch  you.  Just  once,  Oh-h-h-h  . . . 

The  black  sprite  fluttered  low  over  the 
brook  and  darted  through  the  curtain  of 
willows  which  lined  the  distant  bank. 

“Come  back!”  called  Alice;  but  the 
moth  was  gone,  and  the  waters  only 
laughed  at  her  as  they  rushed  by. 

The  little  girl  slowly  lowered  her  arms 
and  stared  down  at  the  dark  brown  mud, 
oozing  about  her  feet  like  molasses. 
Gingerly,  she  lifted  one  grimy  toe  and 
then  snapped  it  back  into  the  mud; 
fascinated,  she  watched  as  the  sticky 
syrup  dropped  into  the  stream  and  fright- 
ened a drowsy  minnow. 

With  this  new  discovery,  the  moth  was 
completely  forgotten;  and  Alice  played 
happily  in  the  mud  beside  the  noisy, 
hurrying  brook. 

The  afternoon  sun  dipped  lower  into 
the  western  hills,  and  still  the  girl  child 
lingered— oblivious  to  the  lengthening 
shadows,  engrossed  in  her  world  of  make- 
believe  as  only  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old  can  be. 


Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
solitary  figure,  which  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  edge  of  the  grassy  meadow 
overlooking  the  glade  where  Alice 
played,  remained  unnoticed  by  her. 

The  black  eyes,  which  were  following 
the  child’s  every  move,  glowered  forth 
from  a coal  black  face.  A dust  encrusted, 
dried  scab  descended  from  the  kinky  mat 
atop  a long  head;  and  the  hair  was  stiff 
with  gummy  blood.  The  massive  chest 
was  only  half  covered  by  remnants  of 
faded,  stained,  blue  denim;  the  lower 
part  of  the  torso  was  clothed  in  ancient 
khaki  pants  which  were  supported  by  a 
length  of  hemp  rope  knotted  about  the 
hard,  flat  belly.  The  negro  wore  no  shoes. 

He  stood,  like  an  onyx  Hercules,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  girl:  his  immobile 
face  gave  no  hint  of  his  thoughts.  The 
dying  sun  touched  the  skin  of  one  oaklike 
shoulder  and  tinged  it  with  crimson.  The 
towering  figure  swayed  ever  so  slightly; 
then  as  some  giant  tree  might,  the  huge 
bulk  leaned  forward — and  slowly,  slowly 
toppled  down  the  green  slope  into  the 
gurgling  slime  at  Alice’s  feet. 

“E-e-e-e!”  cried  Alice. 

“Sque-e-e  SH!”  went  the  mud. 


The  man  groaned. . . 

As  the  heavy  body  crashed  at  her  feet, 
the  child  leaped  backward  and  attempted 
to  claw  her  way  up  the  long,  green  ropes 
of  marsh  grass  which  hung  over  the 
bank.  But  the  treacherous  sands  clutched 
her  feet'  like  demon’s  hands  and  dragged 
her  back, — then  she  heard  the  agony  in 
the  man’s  voice.  Her  fear  lessened  slight- 
ly; she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  the 
prostrate  form,  lying  helpless  in  the 
clouded  shallows. 

“Mistah?”  she  quavered. 

There  was  no  reply. 

She  edged  cautiously  toward  the  still 
form;  curiosity  was  overcoming  terror. 

“Mistah,  you  better  get  up  from  there 
‘fore  you  ketch  a chill.” 

There  was  no  reply. 

She  edged  closer — and  saw  the  blood! 

“Oh!”,  she  squeaked.  “You  dead 
mistah  ?” 

There  was  no  reply. 

Experimentally,  she  put  forth  one  hand 
and  touched  the  bloodied  head.  The  negro 
sighed!  Alice  started  back,  momentarily; 
then  as  nothing  further  occurred,  her 
( Continued  on  page  17) 
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MARYLAND  PEOPLE 


Pursing  Lips 

Stage-smote,  comely  Jean  “Jinx” 
Hagerman  had  scored  another  triumph 
to  add  to  her  varied  list  of  achievements. 
Zombie-like,  she  was  the  First  Dead 
Woman  in  Our  Town.  Bird-like,  she 
warbled  in  summer  campus  variety 
shows.  Dillinger-like,  she  fired  machine 
guns  backstage  in  The  Petrified  Forest. 
Gourmet-like,  the  restless  Miss  Hager- 
man now  receives  wide  acclaim  as  a 
discriminating  connoisseur  of  per- 
simmons ( see  cut). 


Empty  Hands 

Utilitarian  pre-med  student  Howard 
Donahue  last  week  in  College  Park 
amazed  rain-drenched  classmates.  For 
two  hours,  an  incredulous  group  ignored 
a driving  downpour  to  watch  him  cast 
unsuccessfully  for  fish  in  front  of  Uni- 
versity dormitories. 

Unknown  to  Delta  Sig  Donahue,  en- 
thusiatic  students  were  forming  boating 
parties  throughout  the  University  of 
Maryland  campus,  as  rain-water  trans- 
formed the  erstwhile  green  plots  of 
grass  into  muddy  puddles. 

Meeting  secretly  in  the  Women’s  Field 
House,  twelve  Physical  Education  majors 
sharpened  their  figure  skates  and  waited 
for  the  thermometer  to  slide  below  32°. 
“This’ll  beat  dodge  ball  any  ole  time,” 
chortled  one. 

In  the  Diamondback,  journalistic  medi- 
um of  the  University,  crusading  clown 
Don  Mortimer  suggested  a Water  Carni- 
val for  Spring,  complete  with  highboard 
diving  and  a mermaid  queen. 

Meanwhile  Donahue,  a former  game 
warden,  loyally  waited  for  the  non- 


For him,  a long  handled  spoon 
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appearing  fish  throughout  the  afternoon, 
sighed  regretfully,  and  then  waded  down- 
stream to  College  Park  and  a trout-less 
supper. 

Reeling  Heads 

F.  Xavier  Kelly,  22,  self-confessed  boy 
wonder  of  College  Park,  last  week  spoke 
up:  “I’m  an  unheralded  genius.”  Eighteen 
years  ago,  Kelly  disclosed  his  carefully 
drawn  plans  for  a revolving  stadium  to 
unimpressed  scientific  circles.  Since  then, 
the  blueprint  has  attracted  dust,  but  no 
advocates  of  the  revolutionary  seating 
arrangement, 

When  asked  to  describe  the  secret  of 
the  revolving  stadium,  the  stocky  grand- 
son of  MacNamara’s  bassoon  player 
brightened  and  explained,  “It’s  simple, 
really.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  mount 
the  stadium  on  wheels  similar  to  a train’s 
wheels,  build  a circular  track,  and  set 
up  motors  synchronized  with  the  field 
time  clock.  When  the  game  starts,  the 
stadium  starts  its  trip;  when  the  game 
is  stopped,  the  stadium  stops  too.  What’s 
the  advantage?  Why,  with  my  plan, 
everyone  gets  to  sit  on  the  50  yard  line 
at  least  once!  Good,  huh?” 

Subject  of  sharp  abuse  by  the  “50 
Yard  Line  Clubs”  throughout  the  nation, 
the  smiling  Irish  prodigy  claims  he  is 
still  going  to  try  for  a patent  in  spite  of 
the  ignominious  rebuff  dealt  him  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  National  Engineering 
Association. 

But  Kelly  does  have  one  ardent  and 
vocal  supporter — Senator  James  A.  Morris 
from  the  state  of  Coma.  The  balding,  red- 
faced senator  early  last  week  asserted 
that  the  lad  from  the  emerald  isle  “had 
somethin!”  and  “by  the  grace  of  God  and 


MARYLAND'S  "JINX" 

For  her,  an  off-stage  triumph 

a long-handled  spoon,”  he  would,  “move 
earth  and  the  upper  house  to  see  the  boy 
get  the  thing  rollin.” 

At  the  same  time  that  big,  beer-loving 
ex-naval  commander  was  making  his 
statement  last  week,  a resolute,  opposi- 
tion group  had  already  pressed  the  issue 
with  the  International  Merry-Go-Round 
Manufacturer’s  Union. 

An  irate  spokesman  for  the  union,  an- 
nounced that  Kelly’s  plan  was  a “ma- 
liciously contrived  device  to  destroy  the 
Merry-Go-Round  industry.”  Openly  la- 
belling Kelly  as  a “dirty  mackeral  snap- 
per,” and  “a  filthy  immigrant”  the 
spokesman  blurted,”  If  this  fantastic 
scheme  goes  through,  every  kid  in 
America  will  go  to  football  games  just 
to  ride  the  stadium.  It’ll  upset  American 
economy,  throw  millions  out  of  work  ...” 
That’s  the  way  it  went  last  week.  H.  C. 
Byrd,  University  president  remained 
grimly  silent  on  the  issue. 


What  Other  College 
Mags  Are  Doing 
— V Sampling 

This  month,  the  University  of  Minersoda 
(a  very  sensitive  school).  Ski-M-flah 
(a  very  sensitive  mag),  and  Roberta 
Thaves  (a  very  funny  cartoonist)  . . . 


"I  crapped" 


"Somebody  left  the  lid  up,  and  I damn  near  drowned" 


"For  a lousy  piece  of  cheese!" 
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'Frankly,  I'm  worried.  He  still  says  they  just  look  like  blobs  of  ink  to  him.  ^ 


This  Old  Line  Cartoon  Page  has  been  paid  for  Morris  Bros.  Inc.. 
Maryland's  Only  Maker  of  Ocarinas. 


"Sometimes  I think  he's  keeping  some- 
thing from  us." 
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Tlic  Fat  Lady 
and  the  Wrestler 

by  Art  Rriglmm 


Rye  Krisp  might  have 
helped  the  pleasingly 
plump  - - - hut  at  510 
Milly  was  humorously 
heavy.  Could  she  get  a 
man? 


MILLY  SMUGGLED  DOWN  in  the 
oversized,  specially  constructed  wicker 
chair  that  fitted  her  so  well  and  scanned 
listlessly  over  the  pages  of  the  latest 
copy  of  Strength  and  Health.  Every  time 
she  shifted  her  weight  from  one  arm  of 
the  chair  to  the  other,  the  oily,  pine  floor 
beneath  her  creaked  under  the  strain. 
Milly  unconsciously  listened  for  each 
creak, 

It  was  winter;  and  Milly,  510  pound 
fat  lady  with  Wendell’s  Fabulous  Freaks, 
yearned  for  the  thrill  and  excitement 
that  coincided  with  her  summer  life 
around  country  fairs  and  two-bit  circuses. 
An  image  of  the  now  far-away  show 
crowds  danced  hazily  before  her  eyes  as 
she  stared  at  the  bare  walls  of  her  two- 
room  Brooklyn  flat.  Those  cold,  yellow 
walls  seemed  to  be  applying  piessure  on 
Milly  from  all  sides. 

She  had  dreaded  the  coming  of  this 
winter  more  than  any  other.  She  was 
always  lonesome  in  the  off  months,  but 
there  was  something  about  this  season 
that  hauled  the  voluminous  Milly  down 
into  the  very  depths  of  loneliness  and 
despair.  She  would  be  celebrating  her 
thirtieth  birthday  soon;  and  so  far  she 
had  altogether  failed  to  find  any  man 
likely  to  bring  her  the  happy  married 
life  “with  children  and  everything”  that 
she  wanted  so  much.  She  hadn’t  found  a 
trace  of  such  a person.  At  the  passing  of 
every  year,  she  could  see  herself  coming- 
closer  and  closer  to  the  day  when  she 
could  no  longer  hope  to  attract  one.  She 
wasn’t  homely,  and  there  should  have 
been  plenty  of  fine,  big  men  interested 
in  her. 

“I’m  damn  nice  looking  for  a fat  lady,” 
she  mumbled,  “but  nobody  notices;  and 
when  your  field  of  attraction  is  as  limited 
as  mine,  your  chances  of  going  through 
life  alone  are  pretty  good,  especially 
when  you’ve  missed  the  boat  for  three 
decades.” 

There  was  a rattle  at  the  door.  Before 
Milly  could  fully  recover  from  her  melan- 
choly, the  knob  turned;  and  Tilly,  “the 
smallest  sword  swallower  on  earth,”  and 
Milly’s  much  admired  roommate,  entered. 

“Say,  Milly,  “she  yelled,  exhibiting  the 


vocal  abilities  of  a circus  barker,  and  a 
set  of  pearly,  well-spread  teeth  that 
worked  without  letup  on  a piece  of  gum. 
“Say,  Milly,  let’s  go  to  the  wrestlin’ 
matches  tonight.  Sam  gave  me  a coupla 
tickets  and  there’s  a swell  card  on  to- 
night. That  big  guy,  the  Blimp,  is  gonna 
fight.  How  about  it,  Mil?  Come  on.” 

Milly  had  never  been  to  a wrestling- 
match  before,  but  she’d  heard  a great 
deal  about  them.  She’d  just  read  a story 
in  Strength  and  Health  about  it,  and  it 
sounded  like  fun.  Anyway,  she’d  do  al- 
most anything  to  get  out  of  that  flat  and 
with  people  again.  She  knew  that  the 
company  of  a friendly  crowd  is  the  best 
tonic  for  a lonesome  soul,  and  here  was 
her  chance  to  get  a rest  and  a recharge 
of  her  excitement. 

“Sure.  I’ll  go,  Lil,”  she  answered,  and 
a smile  broke  out  on  her  face. 

The  first  match  of  the  evening  had 
already  started  when  the  two  girls 
squeezed  through  the  crowd  and  smoke 
to  take  their  seats.  They  were  good  seats, 
right  at  ringside  and  within  the  bright 
yellow  rays  of  the  center  lights.  The 
wrestling  fans  looked  amusedly  at  Milly. 
They  were  too  well  acquainted  with  farce 
to  believe  that  she  was  of  their  world 
and  considered  her  only  a part  of  the 
show,  but  Milly,  once  seated,  blended  into 
the  crowd  with  all  the  facility  of  a 140 
pounder. 

The  fans  were  overflowing  with  noisy 
excitement,  and  Milly  joined  right  in. 
The  thrill  of  being  with  people  and  shar- 
ing the  same  amusements  with  them 
made  her  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
weeks.  She  screamed  and  yelled  through 
the  first  three  bouts  with  such  exuber- 
ance that  even  the  veteran  fans,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  vocal  abilities, 
took  notice  of  her  rolling,  vibrating  voice. 
After  three  bouts  she  was  a little  hoarse, 
but  very  happy. 

The  suspenseful  rumble  of  the  fans 
heightened  when  the  next;  two  fighters 
walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  ring  and 
hoisted  their  greased  bodies  over  the 
ropes  and  into  the  lighted  square.  A blue 
suited,  bow-tied  old  timer  stepped  to 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Dig  Red 

Marylantrs  Soil -spoken  IRaskoll»all  Coai'li 


THERE  HAVE  BEEN  TIMES  when 
people  thought  Flucie  Stewart'  was  plain 
loco,  an  opinion  that  disturbed  Mary- 
land’s head  basketball  coach  not  the 
slightest.  Five  minutes  later  those  same 
people  won  an  important  game  for  him. 

Several  years  ago  Flucie’s  Appala- 
chian State  basketball  team  was  huddled 
in  the  dressing  room  nervously  waiting 
the  championship  game  of  the  North 
State  Conference.  When  Stewart  ap- 
peared to  deliver  his  customary  pre- 
game pep  talk,  they  were  keyed  up  to 


a high-C  and  threatening  to  chew  off 
their  shoe  laces.  Flucie  didn’t  deliver 
any  pep  talk  or  make  a plea  for  victory. 
He  merely  sat  down,  propped  his  feet 
up  on  an  equipment  case,  told  the  squad 
a joke,  and  left;  calling  over  his  shoulder 
for  them  to  follow  him  in  a few  minutes. 

“Those  boys  got  so  worried  over  what 
was  wrong  with  me,”  says  Flucie,  “that 
they  forgot  all  about  their  own  nervous- 
ness and  went  out  and  won  their  best 
game  of  the  season.” 

Then  there  was  the  time  that  a cer- 


tain gentleman  got  a notion  that  Flucie 
was  the  most  ferocious  thing  South  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  Appalachian  was 
having  a decidedly  difficult  time  against 
a neighboring  rival,  and  a heckler  in 
Row  “A”  spent  most  of  the  first  half 
belittling  the  efforts  of  Stewart’s 
charges. 

When  the  second  half  began,  Flucie 
sat  silently  through  five  more  minutes  of 
abuse,  then  quietly  reached  up,  pulled 
the  heckler  down  to  within  whispering 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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distance,  and  imparted  what  must  have 
been  very  good  advice.  When  finally  re- 
placed to  Row  “A”  by  the  smoldering 
Stewart,  the  fan  sat  quietly  down  and 
observed  the  remainder  of  the  contest 
from  behind  gently  folded  hands. 

Actually,  Alfred  L.  Stewart  is  neither 
loco  nor  ferocious;  he’s  a husky,  good- 
natured  red-head  who  rapidly  is  acquir- 
ing a reputation  as  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  most  sane  coaches  in  Dixie,  and 
whose  life  is  filled  with  one  yarn  after 
the  other,  many  of  them  hilarious. 

And  many  of  them  not  so  hilarious, 
cautions  Flucie,  referring  to  his  Navy 
duty  in  World  War  II.  Flucie  had  just 
taken  a coaching  job  at  Delaware  in 
1942,  but  decided  to  enter  the  Navy  as 
a physical  education  instructor,  an  ar- 
rangement that  apparently  only  Flucie 
understood. 

Flucie  hadn’t  had  time  to  get  lint  on 
his  blues  when  he  found  himself  stand- 
ing shoulder-high  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  the  Tarawa 
landing.  “Somebody  said  to  keep  down,” 
he  says,  “and  I liked  to  drown  trying 
to  duck  bullets.” 

It  didn’t  take  Stewart  long  to  revert 
back  to  his  original  assignment,  once 
he  made  the  beach.  Two  weeks  after  the 
island  was  secured  he  had  a 16-team 
basketball  league  in  operation — with  the 
assistance  of  an  unsuspecting  battalion 
of  hard-working  Sea  Bees. 

No  sooner  had  the  Marines  landed 
than  the  Sea  Bees  moved  in  and  threw 
up  a series  of  quonset  huts  to  shelter 
perishable  supplies.  The  next  night  the 


Jap  bombers  roared  over  and  blasted 
them  clear  off  their  concrete  floors.  The 
floors  bore  more  than  a slight  resem- 
blence  to  basketball  courts,  so  Flucie,  by 
a bit  of  requisitioning  here  and  there, 
secured  them  for  his  cage  operations. 

Stewart  did  a stint  as  assistant  coach 
of  football  at  Furman  University 
immediately  after  his  release  from  the 
Navy  in  1945,  then  returned  to  Appala- 
chian before  coming  to  Maryland,  an 
assignment'  that  caps  a long  association 
with  basketball. 

He  was  graduated  from  Furman  in 
1932,  after  winning  letters  in  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball.  He  remained 
there  for  three  years  after  graduating, 
handling  varsity  basketball  and  fresh- 
man baseball.  He  went  to  Appalachian 
in  the  fall  of  1935  and  was  there  until 
the  end  of  the  1940  basketball  season. 

A native  of  Texas,  Flucie  learned  to 
dribble  almost  before  he  learned  to  ride, 
and  while  he  was  still  in  his  teens  sent 
away  to  a mail-order  house  for  a bas- 
ketball hoop  and  net.  With  his  new  equip- 
ment attached  to  the  side  of  his  father’s 
barn,  the  lanky  red-topped  youngster 
got  down  to  serious  practice  and  by  the 
time  he  was  ready  for  high  school,  was 
a pretty  handy  guy  with  a basketball. 

Flucie  was  graduated  from  high  school 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  players  in  the 
state,  and  matriculated  at  Furman  in 
South  Carolina  upon  the  advice  of  the 
coach  of  a neighboring  high  school  who 
was  an  alumnus  of  that  school.  That 
started  his  long  association  with  South- 
ern sports.  — Charlie  McGinnis 
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Flucie  corrects  the  guarding  technique  of  Bob  Yordy.  Charlie  Mack  and  a "hoopster  named 
Smith"  get  set  to  out-wit  their  guards. 


"Care  for  a game  of  Russian  Roulette?"' 


Incident 

curiosity  returned.  She  rubbed  the  gory 
cheek  and  dipped  her  stained  finger  in 
the  water. 

“You  is  certainly  a mess,  mistah,”  she 
said.  “Let  me  wash  yo’  face  with  some  of 
this  creek  water.” 

There  was  no  objection,  so  Alice 
dipped  the  cool  water  with  her  hands 
and  splashed  it  upon  the  battered  head. 
At  the  second  handful,  the  man  stirred, 
moaned,  and  raised  his  damp,  bloody  face. 
For  a few  seconds,  he  stared  blankly  at 
nothing;  then,  his  eyes  began  to  focus — 
and  he  saw  Alice. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  honey,”  he  said  to 
the  cowering  child,”  I’se  powerful  sorry 
effen  ah  skeered  you;  but  you  needen’ 
be  afraid  of  Bill  Jones.  Ah  ain’t  a’goin  to 
harm  you.”  He  managed  a sickly  smile. 

“You  is  hurt,  mistah!”  said  Alice. 
“You  got  blood  all  over  you.” 

“Now,  don’t  you  worry  bout  me.  You 
jest  do  one  thing  for  ole’  Bill.” 

“What’s  that,  mistah?” 

“Just  tell  me  where  at  the  state  line  is 
from  heah;  ah  knows  I’se  close  to  it,  but 
I’se  plum  turned  around.” 

“Why  you  want  to  know  where  the 
state  line  is,  mistah?” 

“Now,  honey,”  smiled  Bill  Jones,”  effen 
ah  wuz  to  tell  you  what  for  ah  wants  to 
know  where  the  state  line  is,  you  ud 
know  why  ah  got  mah  head  all  bloody.” 
Alice  was  silent  for  a moment;  then, 
raising  her  inky  lashes  and  looking 
directly  into  the  negro’s  eyes,  she  asked, 
“They  after  you,  mistah?” 

The  smile  vanished  from  the  face;  the 
man  sat  up,  his  head  lolling  on  the 
barrel  chest.  And  suddenly,  Alice  knew 
that  he  was  sobbing.  Tremors  racked  the 
giant  body  and  the  sobs  assumed  the 
regularity  of  a frightened  cur’s  whines. 
“Please,  honey,”  the  words  were  whis- 


"fllways  complaining!  Why  don't  you  drop 
dead?" 


pered  with  an  intensity  that  bordered  on 
panic,  “Which  way  is  the  line?” 

And  Alice  knew! 

“You  the  one  what  escaped  from  Pine- 
ville,  yesterday!” 

“Which  way  is  the  line?” 

“They  hunting  you,  ain’t  they?” 
“Which  way  is  the  line?” 

“Can  you  stand  up,  mistah?” 

The  towering  black  rose  shakily  to  his 
knees.  “Help  me,  honey.  Pse  afraid  ah 
can’t  make  it  by  mahself.” 

Alice  crawled  to  the  man’s  side.”  Lean 
on  me,  mistah.” 

The  huge,  palms  pressed  hard  into  the 
child’s  shoulders;  and  Bill  Jones  stood 
erect. 

“Chile,  ah  ain’t  got  no  time  to  waste; 
which  way  is  the  line?” 

“You  can  see  it  from  here.  The 
twisted  pine  yonder  on  the  hill.”  Alice 
pointed.  “That  marks  the  line,  mistah. 
You  better  hurry!” 

The  black  man  bowed  his  bloody  head 
and  kissed  the  child.  Then  he  turned  and 
started  to  wade  across  the  shallow 
stream. 

“Wait  a minute,  mistah!”  Alice  scram- 
bled up  the  green  meadow  bank  and 
clutched  a small  bag  lying  upon  the 
grassy  carpet;  then  she  turned  and  ap- 
proached the  negro. 

“Here’s  some  bread  what  ma  fixed  for 
me,  mistah;  you  take  it.” 

“Lawd  bless  you,  honey,”  said  Bill 
Jones;  and  he  took  the  bread  and  turned 
toward  the  twisted  pine! 

An  hour  later,  Sheriff  Daniels  and  his 
“deputies”  crossed  the  narrow  foot- 
bridge which  spanned  the  tiny  brook. 
Sheriff  Daniels  was  very  irritated  and 
not  a little  worried;  for  he  was  ap- 


proaching the  state  line  and  still  had 
not  found  the  negro. 

“Where  do  ya  s’pose  that  coon  could’ve 
got  to,  sheriff?”  The  red  necked  share- 
cropper at  Daniel’s  side  asked. 

“Now,  ain’t  that  a fool  question, 
Martin  ? Ya  think  Pde  be  walking  my 
tail  off  effen  I knew?” 

“Ah  shore  thought  we  ud  hev  him  by 
now  after  the  beating  he  took,”  com- 
plained Martin. 

“Ya  can’t  kill  a coon  by  hittin’  him  in 
the  head;  his  damn  skull’s  too  thick,’ 
offered  another. 

“Well,  effen  I ketch  him  this  time,  he 
ain’t  a’goin  to  live  long  enough  to  spit; 
I’ll  bet'  his  skull  ain’t  thick  enough  to 
stop  a load  of  buckshot,”  said  the  sheriff. 

Playing  in  the  water  beneath  the 
bridge,  Alice  watched  the  dusty  group 
file  across.  One  of  them  stopped  and 
looked  at  her,  and  she  gave  her  full 
attention  to  the  minnows  nibbling  at  her 
submerged  toes. 

“Wonder  effen  she’s  seen  him,”  mut- 
tered Daniels. 

“Who’s  seen  who?”  asked  Martin. 

“I  wuz  jest  wondering  effen  that 
pickaninny  down  there  in  the  creek  had 
seen  Jones,”  replied  the  sheriff. 

“Wouldn’t  make  no  difference  effen 
she  had.”  said  Martin,  ’’She  wouldn’t  tell. 
All  these  black  devils  stick  together, 
come  Hellfire  or  damnation.” 

“Hmfp!”  muttered  Daniels;  and  he 
lead  his  hunters  into  the  pine  forest. 

The  sheriff  slept  badly  that  night. 

Alice  dreamed  about  the  butterfly. 

And  the  black  moth  rested  within  the 
ivory  petals  o|  a water  lily  floating 
placidly  among  the  willows  which  lined 
the  bank  of  the  moonlit  brook. 

— S.  L.  Whitehead 
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This  coffee  tastes  like  mud. 

It  ought  to — it  was  ground  this  morn- 
ing. 

★ 

Doctor:  “You  must  avoid  all  forms  of 
excitement.” 

Patient:  ‘‘But  can’t  I just  look  at  them 
on  the  street?” 

A 

A canny  young  fisher  named  Fisher 
Once  fished  from  the  edge  of  a fissure. 
A fish  with  a grin 
Pulled  the  fisherman  in — 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for 
Fisher. 

★ 

When  a girl  finds  she  isn’t  the  only 
pebble  on  the  beach,  she  usually  gets  a 
little  boulder. 

★ 

Then  there  was  the  one  about  the  ab- 
sent-minded musician  who  blew  his  nose 
and  wiped  his  piccolo. 

★ 

“Wayne,  I wish  you’d  be  a good  little 
boy.” 

“I’ll  be  good  for  a nickel.” 

“The  idea!  Why  can’t  you  be  like  your 
father — good  for  nothing?” 

★ 

Prospect:  “Does  your  firm  stand  be- 
hind the  thing  it  sells?” 

Salesman:  “Not  always.  We  sell  a 
lot  of  mules.” 

★ 


His  wife  lay  on  her  deathbed.  She 
pleaded:  John,  I want  you  to  promise  me 
that  you’ll  ride  in  the  same  car  with 
mother  at  my  funeral.  He  sighed: 
Okay,  but  it’s  going  to  ruin  my  whole 
day. 

A 

“Was  your  friend  shocked  over  the 
death  of  his  mother-in-law?” 

“Shocked  hell!  He  was  electrocuted.” 

* 

She:  Where  is  the  ladies  rest  room, 
please  ? 

He:  It’s  just  around  the  corner. 

She:  Don't  give  me  that  Hoover  stuff. 
I really  have  to  go. 

★ 

“How  did  you  puncture  that  tire?” 

“Ran  over  a bottle.” 

“S’matter,  didn’t  you  see  it?” 

"Naw,  some  freshman  had  it  under  his 
coat.” 

★ 


“So  you  want  to  kiss  me!  I didn’t  know  Instructor:  Every  time  I look  at  you 


you  were  that  kind.” 

“Baby,  I’m  even  kinder  than  that!” 


freshmen,  I feel  that  I’m  doing  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  its  entertainment  tax. 


CP 


"I  wouldn't  put  too  much  faith  in  that.  Smith." 
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Fat  La«ly 


( Continued  from  page  14) 

the  center  of  the  mat  for  the  fourth  time 
that  evening,  put  his  big-  red  mouth  to 
the  microphone  and  began: 

“Ladees  and  gentulmen,  in  the  cornuh 
we  have  Skinner  Wills,  wearing  green 
trunks  and  weighing  in  at  190  pounds; 
and  in  this  cornuh,  his  worthy  and 
weighty  adversary,  Ivan  the  Blimp,  sport- 
ing lavender  tights  and  owning  a gravi- 
tational pull  of  635  pounds.  This  is  the 
final  and  feature  match  of  the  evening, 
one  hour  time  limit,  one  fall,  may  the 
better  man  win  and  no  smoking  please.” 

Both  fighters  bowed  graciously  to  their 
fandom.  The  Blimp  looked  down  into  the 
crowd  sneeringly,  but  as  he  moved  his 
black  eyes  along  the  rows,  they  fell  on 
Milly,  and  hesitated  long  enough  to 
twinkle  before  going  on.  Milly  caught  the 
prolonged  glance  with  full  force  and 
almost  dropped  a bag  of  peanuts,  her 
sixth  of  the  evening,  which  she  had  been 
busily  tearing  open.“Do  you  s’pose  he 
was  looking  at  me?”  she  whispered 
under  her  breath.  “No,  that  couldn’t  be.” 
Nevertheless  a slight  pang  touched  her 
heart,  and  she  kept  her  eye  pinned  to  the 
giant  for  several  minutes  before  taking 
on  her  fifth  bottle  of  root  beer. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  finished  show- 
ing themselves  to  the  crowd,  a bell  rang 
and  they  made  contact  with  a thud  at  the 
center  of  the  ring.  The  spectators  burst 
forth  with  their  initial  round  of  “Ya 
bums!”  and  “Phonies!”,  and  the  action 
was  soon  clicking  off  at  top  speed.  It  was 
evident  that  the  clash  had  been  well  re- 
hearsed, because  both  men  went  through 
their  parts  as  deliberately  as  a pair  of 
rookie  burlesque  queens.  Every  foul 
blow  was  accentuated  with  the  appropri- 
ate tone  of  grunt  or  groan.  The  crowd 
responded  gleefully  to  every  grimace  and 
cry  of  agony  employed  by  the  gladiators. 

The  little  fellow  took  an  awful  beating 
from  the  villanous  Ivan,  and  he  was 
immediately  installed  as  the  good  buy  of 
the  melee  by  the  boisterous,  blood-thirsty 
mob.  They  gave  Blimp  a round  of  “boos” 
followed  by  a short  interval  of  hisses  and 
finally  settled  back  to  a steady  grumble. 
Milly  joined  right  in  with  a “You  stink!” 
and  an  emphatic  “Throw  the  bum  out!” 
She  even  tossed  a half-eaten  hot  dog 
ringwai'd  to  join  the  three  lemons,,  one 
egg,  and  five  programs  that  had  rained 
on  the  canvas  the  first  time  on  of 
Skinner’s  joints  cracked.  She  screamed 
with  laughter  when  she  saw  it  hit  the 
Blimp  squarely  between  the  eyes,  spot- 
ting his  forehead  with  yellow  mustard. 
Milly  couldn’t  understand  how  they  could 
let  such  a big  lummox  throw  that  little 
190  pound  shaver  around  so  unmercifully. 

“That’s  a damn  crime.”  she  concluded, 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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‘Latin  for  six 


J.  M.  Fasanko,  Prop. 


From  the  McGuffey  (Mind)  Reader 

Hard  Words  to  Study 

1.  smiling  3.  number  5.  friend 

2.  fun  4.  picture  6.  smiling 


This  is  a picture.  This  is  a picture  of  Amy  Berger  and 
Bill  Rollings.  We  cannot  see  his  face.  You  cannot  see  his 
face.  Amy  can  see  his  face.  Amy  is  smiling. 

See  her  pretty  white  teeth.  See  her  pretty  white  pearls. 
See  Bill’s  pretty  white  collar. 

Is  Bill  smiling?  How  should  we  know?  We  cannot  see 
his  face.  You  cannot  see  his  face.  Only  Amy  can  see  his 
face.  And  Amy  is  not  talking.  Amy  is  smiling. 

Let  us  have  some  fun.  Let  us  play  a game.  You  must  call 
in  a friend.  The  friend  must  like  to  have  fun.  He  must 
have  a face. 

How  many  white  objects  do  we  see  in  the  picture?  List 
the  number  just  for  fun.  How  many  pearls  can  we  count? 
Write  down  the  number.  You  will  see  that  Amy  is  still 
smiling.  Why  do  you  think  she  is  smiling?  Does  Amy  have 
Bill’s  number?  Write  it  down.  Now  exchange  papers  with 
your  friend.  It  will  be  fun  to  see  how  many  answers  you 
have  right.  You  will  have  a large  charge. 

This  was  just  a little  game.  We  do  not  give  away  prizes. 
We  do  not  give  away  cigarettes.  We  do  not  give  away  why 
Amy  is  smiling.  We  do  not  think  she  is  smiling.  We  think 
she  is  gritting  her  teeth.  We  think  Bill  is  stepping  on  her 
feet.  We  could  be  wrong. 
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Cliche 

The  rain  beat  fitfully  upon  the  pave- 
ment, scrambling  on  wild  fingers  toward 
the  gutters  where  it  joined  and  pushed 
and  crowded  down  receiving  drains. 
Filth,  matches,  cigarettes,  and  bits  of 
refuse  followed,  chain  fashion,  leaving 
behind  streets  aseptically  clean.  A sud- 
den web  of  white  light  immersed 
the  scene.  Howard  blinked,  and  turning 
saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  Bathed  in  the 
stark  illumination  of  the  moment  he  had 
time  to  glimpse  the  stooped  silhouette  of 
a man  on  the  bridge,  perhaps  fifty  feet 
distant. 

Howard  grinned,  and  put  his  hands  to 
his  upturned  collar.  His  walk  showed  a 
practiced  diffidence  as  he  approached  the 
stranger. 

The  young  man  was  hatless.  He  stood 
leaning  upon  the  parapet,  gazing  down 
at  the  waters,  apparently  unaware  of 
Howard’s  presence.  Howard  hesitated, 
then  tapped  the  young  man’s  shoulder. 
Using  his  most  ingratiating  tones,  he 
said,  “You’ll  find  the  water  rather  cold 
this  time  of  the  year  ...” 

The  young  man  started,  turned  swiftly, 
and  then  seeing  Howard  relaxed. 

“What  did  you  say?”  he  asked. 

“I  said,  you’ll  find  the  water  rather 
cold  this  time  of  the  year.”  It  seemed  to 
lose  some  of  its  sincerity  on  repeating, 
Howard  thought.  Why  didn’t  this  fool 
keep  his  ears  open  ? 

“I  hadn’t  planned  on  swimming  in  the 
river,”  said  the  young  man.  “My  in- 
tention was  suicide.” 

“That’s  a hell  of  a statement  to  make,” 
Howard  said.  He  was  obviously  annoyed. 
This  fellow  was  entirely  too  flip.  “Are 
you  drunk?” 

“No,  but  I wish  I were.”  The  young 
man  looked  earnestly  at  Howard.  “Do 
you  know  a place  around  this  hole  where 
a man  can  buy  a drink?  I’ll  buy  you 
one.” 

Howard  couldn’t  conceal  his  disap- 
pointment. “Yes,”  he  said.  “But  what 
about  your  suicide?” 

“I’ve  got  all  night.  It  can  wait.  Let’s 
get  that  drink.” 

Howard  was  bewildered.  His  life 
saving  hobby  had  no  handy  pigeonhole 
for  anyone  like  this.  Did  this  man  actu- 
ally intend  to  come  back  to  the  bridge 
after  a few  drinks  ? 


The  dozen  or  so  marble  top  tables  at 
Harry’s  were  deserted,  and  a single  bar- 
tender stood  behind  the  bar  making  little 
unnecessary  circles  with  a bar  rag. 
“What’ll  it  be?”  the  bartender  said. 

“Two  double  shots,”  said  Howard’s 
companion.  “At  this  table,  here.”  He 
withdrew  a wire  relic  from  under  a table 
and  sat  down. 


Howard  hung  his  hat  on  a wall  hook 
and  stood  working  off  his  gloves  while  he 
surveyed  his  companion.  The  man  was 
not  as  young  as  he  had  imagined  on  the 
bridge.  He  was  in  his  middle  thirties,  and 
there  were  streaks  of  gray  at  his  temples. 
He  was  obviously  an  educated  man. 
Howard  removed  his  raincoat  and  took 
a seat,  his  expression  urgent,  yet  un- 
certain. He  was  thinking  of  what  had  to 
be  done.  He  upended  his  drink,  and 
ordered  two  more. 

“I’m  Howard  Falter,”  he  said.  “Now 
who  are  youl” 

“Kenyon  is  my  name.  Dr.  John  Kenyon 


. . . No,  I’m  not  a doctor  of  medicine,”  he 
said  to  Howard’s  unasked  question.  “My 
field  is — or  rather  was — physics.” 

“Then  you’re  determined  to  go  through 
with  your  suicide  threat?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Kenyon  slowly. 

“But  why?  You,  a man  of  science.  A 
man  of  reason.  How  can  you  contemplate 
such  a thing?” 

Kenyon  smiled  grimly.  “It  is  because 
I am  a reasonable  man  that  I can  con- 
template suicide.  I am  no  emotional 
adolescent.  I know  my  mind.  I know  my 
guilt.” 

“Your  guilt?” 

“Yes,  my  guilt  in  helping  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  fools  a force  that  will 
eventually  mean  our  own  destruction.” 
“Oh  come  now,  you  can’t  seriously 
blame  yourself  for  the  atomic  bomb.” 
“I  did  some  work  on  atomic  energy,” 
said  Kenyon,  reflectively.  “My  purpose 
was  research,  a desire  for  knowledge, 
scientific  curiosity  . . . Nothing  more.  I 
had  no  interest  in  creating  a monster  to 
stalk  the  lives  of  innocent  people.  But 
now,  no  one  is  safe.  No  one.” 

Howard  said,  “Do  you  mean  you  and  I 
have  something  to  fear?” 

“We  live  in  a world  of  fear,”  Kenyon 
continued.  “And  no  one  is  more  uneasy  in 
this  world  than  the  creators  of  the  bomb 


— the  scientists.  Only  they  fully  recog- 
nize the  deadly  potentials  of  this  gun  at 
at  our  heads,  this  sword  at  our  throats.” 
Howard  drank. 

“There  is  no  hiding  this  time.  No 
running  away.  No  escape.  Only  waiting. 
We  can  only  wait  until  death  finds  us.” 
Howard  drank. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  the  disfigured 
body  of  a man  after  a blast,  the  torn, 
charred,  .evil-smelling  remains  of  a man  ? 
Have  youl  I have.  It’s  not  a pretty  way 
to  die. 

“Well,  I’m  not  waiting  like  a weakling. 
I prefer  to  choose  my  own  death.” 

Doubt,  all  powerful  and  all  consuming, 
now  began  to  eat  from  Howard’s  liqucr- 
clouded  brain.  It  was  a hungry,  burning 
doubt  needing  immediate  action.  Present- 
ly  cheap  bar  whiskey  burned  in  his 
stomach  again. 


“Women  and  children?”  Howard  asked 
inanely. 

“Of  course,”  came  the  answer. 

“The  aged  and  the  helpless?” 
“Certainly.” 

“Dogs  and  cats?” 

“Emphatically.” 

“And  poets!” 

“Among  the  first.” 


Outside  the  rain  continued.  Side  by 
side,  hands  pocketed,  they  walked;  their 
stride  strong  and  purposeful.  The  bridge 
on  their  arrival  looked  the  same  as  be- 
fore, fascinating  and  repellent.  Word- 
lessly, Howard  mounted  the  rail. 

It  was  all  so  easy,  Howard  thought. 
Once  atop  the  barrier,  one  need  only 
reach  out  with  the  whole  body  and  the 
fall  would  begin. 

Standing  there,  Howard  experienced  a 
moment  of  hesitation  as  he  thought 
back  about  what  had  occurred.  Somehow, 
something  had  gone  wrong.  Right  from 
the  start. 

The  rain  spatted  violently  all  about  the 
bridge,  on  the  road,  on  the  water. 

“And  poets,  too?”  Howard  whispered, 
stupidly. 

“Among  the  first.” 

And  then  suddenly  it  was  over,  a 
second  falling,  hands  shielding  the  eyes, 
a violent  twisting  dance,  then  a splash, 
followed  by  silence,  blackness,  oblivion — 
and  safety. 

The  stranger  stood  alone  on  the  bridge. 

Feeling  the  rain  wet  on  his  face, 
hearing  the  wind  close  upon  his  ears, 
watching  the  pox-marked  river  jumping 
below  his  feet,  the  stranger  stniled.  It 
was  a smile  of  unearthly  darkness,  evil, 
and  depravity.  It  was  the  triumphant 
smile  of  a man  who  also  had  a hobby. 

— Art  Cosing 
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Love  in  a Petri  llisli 


“Won’t  you  step  into  my  bac  lab?” 

Said  the  coccus  to  the  bacillus, 

“We  will  kill  a butt  of  agar, 

We  will  meet  some  Aspergillis.” 

“Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  rod-shaped  form, 
“Although  you  look  exotic, 

I’ve  heard  from  rumors  hereabouts, 

That  you’re  anti-biotic.” 

“You’ll  look  charming,”  said  the  coccus, 

“In  a pink  gram  negative  stain, 

And  we’ll  live  in  symbiosis 
Where  each  one  of  us  will  gain.” 

“Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  motile-form, 

“Excuse  my  shy  conventionalism, 

But  probably  with  you  I’d  get 
The  bad  end  of  commensalism.” 

“From  henceforth,”  said  the  coccus, 

“I  will  not  be  so  insistant, 

I forgot  your  spore  formation 
Could  make  you  so  resistant.” 

But  the  bacillus  (pleomorphic) 

Changed  its  mind  and  it  consented, 

You  and  I can  draw  conclusions 
From  the  lactose  they  fermented. 

— Mollee  Coppel 


"Any  clues.  Chief?" 


Let  your  taste  be  the  judge  . . . and 
you'll  pick  world-famous  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale...  for  wholesome, 
thirst-quenching  goodness. 

You  can  get  your  favorite  flavor, 
with  Canada  Dry  Quality  ...  any- 
time . . . anywhere. 
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Physics  i 


"Today's  lecture  will  delve  into  the  realms  of 
atomic  fission." 

A little  city  boy  who  had  been  to  the 
country,  was  describing  to  another  boy 
friend  the  big  pig  he  had  seen.  “It  was 
in  a pen,”  he  said,  “and  it  was  afraid  of 
all  the  little  pigs.  They  would  chase  the 
big  pig  all  over  the  pen,  around  and 
around,  and  pretty  soon  it  fell  with  ex- 
haustion, and  the  little  pigs  pounced 
upon  the  big  pig  and  ate  all  the  buttons 
off  his  vest.” 

★ 

Sedgewick:  “Terribly  sorry  you  buried 
your  wife  yesterday.” 

Watleywood:  “Had  to — dead,  you 

know.” 

★ 

The  preacher  in  a small  southern  town 
finished  his  sermon  with  “All  liquor 
should  be  thrown  in  the  river.” — And  the 
choir  ended  by  singing,  “Shall  We  Gath- 
er at  the  River?” 

★ 

“I’m  sorry  I slapped  you.  I thought 
you  were  trying  to  steal  my  Sunday 
school  pin.” 

★ 

“Lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never 
touch  mine,”  stoutly  declared  the  fresh- 
man co-ed.  And  after  she  graduated 
she  taught  school  for  years  and  years 
and  years  and  years. 

★ 

Judge:  “Now  tell  the  court  how  you 
came  to  take  the  car.” 

BPA:  “Well,  the  car  was  parked  in 
front  of  the  cemetery,  so  naturally  I 
thought  the  owner  was  dead.” 

★ 

Hunter:  How  do  you  detect  an  ele- 
phant ? 

Guide:  By  the  faint  odor  of  peanuts 
on  his  breath. 


Fat  Lady 

( Continued  from  page  19) 

after  watching  the  slaughter  for  fifteen 
minutes  or  so. 

The  two  fighters  continually  rolled  to 
Milly’s  side  of  the  ring.  The  crowd,  ex- 
perienced in  this  sort  of  thing,  concluded 
that  Blimp  wanted  to  wrap  Skinner  in 
the  ropes;  but  Milly  noticed  that  every 
time  the  Blimp  came  her  way  he  seemed 
to  stare  her  right  in  the  eye,  and  once 
she  thought  she  saw  him  wink.  She 
wondered. 

Skinner’s  head  beat  a tatoo  on  the  mat 
and  the  thump  of  cranium  meeting 
canvas  vibrated  through  the  arena. 
Every  thud  was  accompanied  by  the 
groans  of  both  Skinner  and  the  fans. 
The  giant  grasped  the  little  man’s  ankle 
in  one  hand,  his  toe  in  the  other;  and 
proceded  to  twist  the  two  parts  slowly 
in  opposite  directions.  Skinner  yelped  in 
agony.  He  screamed  when  two  of  Blimp’s 
stout  digits  were  poked  stiffly  into  his 
teary,  blood-shot  eyes.  Suddenly  the 
Blimp  picked  up  his  frail  opponent, 
slammed  him  to  the  floor  and  seated 
himself  on  the  poor  fellow’s  head.  The 
ci’owd  moaned  in  sympathy  and  wondered 
whether  the  match  was  all  over. 

Indeed,  it  looked  as  though  Skinner 
was  breathing  his  last,  for  this  evening. 
He  grunted,  he  panted,  he  snarled,  he 
thrashed  about  helplessly  like  a newly 
beheaded  rooster,  and  just  as  the  tears 
were  beginning  to  dribble  forth  from 
his  eyes  and  slip  down  his  hairy  cheek, 
he  gave  a lurch,  a twist,  a lunge  and  was 
free.  He  jumped  to  his  unsteady  feet, 
rushed  the  floundering  Blimp  and,  sum- 
moning all  of  his  reserve  strength,  he 
lifted  the  monster  and  catapulted  him 
from  the  ring. 


"Lately,  gentlemen,  I have  been  experiment- 
ing with  Dupont's  formulae." 


Milly  cheered  the  action,  then  she  froze. 
She  gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair,  bug- 
eyed and  stunned.  He  was  going  to  land 
right  on  top  of  her.  She  tried  to  tear 
herself  out  of  the  seat  but  she  was 
wedged  too  tightly.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  hovered  over  her  for  hours.  She 
braced  for  the  blow  and  remained  petri- 
fied. He  still  plunged  toward  her,  then 
SPLOT!. — this  600  pound  hulk  settled 
heavily  in  the  lap  of  petite,  well-up- 
holstered, 500  pound  Milly.  There  was  a 
slight  crack  as  the  chair  strained  under 
its  load. 

“My  God!”  Milly  puffed. 

But  the  look  the  Blimp  gave  her  was 
hardly  one  that  a de-ringed  wrestler 
would  be  expected  to  give  a mashed 
patron.  That  look  penetrated  right  to 
Milly’s  heart  and  made  her  blood  run 
warm.  He  leaned  over  to  her  ear,  his 
black  beard  softly  tickling  the  back  of 
her  neck. 

“I’m  awful  sorry,  ma’m,”  he  began, 
“but  I saw  you  sitting  down  here  and  I 
thought  I’d  kinda  like  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  I had  Skinner  toss  me  out 
here  so’s  I could  get  to  know  you. 
Could  you  go  out  tonight?  After  the 
fight,  ma’m.  How  about  it,  ma’m?” 

Milly,  blushed;  There  was  something 
kind  and  sweet  about  this  man’s  face 
under  all  that  beard.  She’d  never  noticed 
it  before  in  any  person.  Beneath  all  of 
that  sweat,  hair  and  grime,  she  saw  a 
handsome  face.  She  stared  hypnotically 
into  the  Goliath’s  dark,  shining  eyes, 
unconscious  of  the  chant  that  came  from 
the  infuriated  crowd.  “Count  the  bum 
out!”  burst  out  of  the  stands  with  in- 
creasing fury. 

“Come  on,”  said  the  Blimp,  prying 
himself  from  between  the  chair  arms 
that  pinched  him  so  rudely.  “Will  you 
meet  me  at  the  gate  after  the  show.” 

These  words  rocked  Milly  out  of  her 
dreamland.  She  was  so  happy  and  sur- 
prised that  the  only  words  of  recognition 
she  could  summon  were  “I  guess  so.” 

“See  you  at  the  gate  after  the  fight, 
then,”  He  grinned  and  hauled  himself  up 
and  back  into  the  ring.  A playful  man 
singed  the  Blimp’s  leg  with  the  hot  end 
of  a cigarette  as  he  pulled  his  stubby 
limb  through  the  ropes,  but  Ivan  didn’t 
seem  to  feel  it,  and  the  culprit  fell  back 
to  his  seat  amazed. 

The  villian  went  back  to  work  again. 
He  kicked,  he  clawed,  he  bit  and  liberally 
murdered  the  ruffled  Skinner.  The  a- 
mazed  crowd  jeered  the  returning  Blimp 
mercilessly  and  cries  of  “Hit  him  in  the 
mouth,  Skinner!”  and  “Murderer!”  broke 
through  the  sociable  blanket  of  smoke 
that  surrounded  the  white  square. 

Milly  didn’t  join  in  with  the  crowd  this 
time.  Instead,  she  heaved  a mighty  yell 
ringward,  rocking  the  entire  fandom  bolt 
upright.  A big,  toothy  smile  broke  out 
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on  her  rosy,  overplump  face.  “Come  on, 
Blimp  darlin!,  kill  that  baby!” 

Blimp  looked  out  at  her  from  between 
the  ropes  and  a broad  grin  stretched 
across  his  face. 

Ivan  trampled  the  heroic  Skinner.  It 
was  evident  to  all  except  Milly  that  this 
was  not  as  it  should  be.  Skinner  was 
lifted  high  toward  the  rafters  and 
crashed  to  the  hard  mat  time  after  time 
to  the  tune  of  cracking  bones  and 
deathly  grunts.  The  fans,  stunned  at 
seeing  their  Prince  Charming  slain  in 
such  a manner,  moaned  in  protest.  After 
some  minutes  of  this  gruesome  treatment, 
Skinner  was  but  a limp,  pulpy  figure  in 
the  giant’s  arms.  Ivan  slammed  him  to 
the  canvas  for  the  last  time  and  the 
mauled  Skinner  lay  there  exhausted. 
Finally,  embracing  his  opponent  lovingly 
around  the  chest,  Blimp  squeezed  the 


last  breath  out  of  him  with  a power- 
laden bear  hug  and  dropped  him  to  the 
floor.  He  seated  himself  upon  the  sub- 
dued Skinner,  pinned  his  shoulders 
squarely  to  the  mat. 

The  referee  slapped  the  canvas  three 
times  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  and  held 
up  the  winner’s  arm  in  victory.  The  con- 
quering villain  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
waved  to  his  mumbling  audience,  thrust- 
ing out  his  massive  chest  triumphantly. 

The  arenaites  were  shocked.  Never 
before  had  the  villain  won  in  this  arena. 
It  just  didn’t  happen.  But  there  was 
Blimp  stomping  around  the  ring,  hands 
clasped  over  head,  and  a wide  smile 
running  crazy  all  over  his  face.  A 
number  of  the  more  irate  fans,  who 
evidently  took  their  wrestling  seriously, 
rushed  to  ringside  and  offered  to  fight 
the  victorious  Blimp  themselves;  but 


when  he  moved  toward  them  to  accept 
the  challenge,  they  speedily  baekpeddled 
into  the  flock,  hoping  that  he  had  not 
traced  the  path  of  their  retreat. 

After  some  minutes  the  noise  declined 
to  an  uneven  rumble  and  the  fans  started 
filing  slowly  from  the  arena.  The  Skinner 
was  revived  and  after  the  Blimp  had 
apologized  to  his  tired  rival,  he  stepped 
nimbly  out  of  the  ring  and  walked  to- 
ward his  dressing  room.  He  halted  a- 
bruptly  when  he  reached  Milly’s  seat. 

“By  Golly,”  he  smiled,  his  black  eyes 
sparkling,  “I  guess  you  won  this  one  for 
me.  I’m  going  to  have  to  hold  on  to  you.” 
“That  won’t  be  hard,”  Milly  laughed, 
blushing  a fire-truck  red  in  unmistake- 
able  happiness.  “Come  on  now,  darlin!,” 
and  get  some  decent  clothes  on.  Re- 
member we  have  a date!” 

— Art  Brigham 


(history  repaired) 


WHAT  WENT  ON  WITH  NAPOLEON  AT  MOSCOW 


Zut  alors!  Zeze  Rooshian  winters  are 
keeling  me!  Quick!  Geeve  me  a Life  Saver! 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack ! 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane* 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


Last  Month’s  Winner  and  Gag: 

Charles  Fradiska,  Dorm  N 

Curious  woman  (to  cripple)  : You  poor  man, 
you’ve  lost  your  leg. 

Cripple  ( looking  down) : Well,  darned  if  1 haven’t. 


QUESTIONS 


It  takes  five  letters  to  make  THREE, 
They’re  all  in  Chesterfield,  you  see. 


There  are  three  in  the  pack  which  have  three  in  each  one; 
Which  should  make  about  nine;  in  reality,  one. 

Think  of  a word  for  a biscuit,  change  a letter  and  then 
You’ll  have  a home  for  Daniel;  but  not  the  lion’s  den. 


ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 
A The  sock  which  Arthur  Godfrey  is  holding  with  his  white  mitten. 

B The  Chesterfield  carton  whose  last  five  title  letters  show  out  of  the  green  sock. 

C Always  Bring  Chesterfield.  The  central  word  of  the  famous  slogan  has  been 
revised  from  Buy  to  Bring, 

WINNERS... 
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'Certainly  you  love  him!  Why  should  he  be  an  exception?" 


Some  visitors  who  weie  being  shown 
over  a pauper  lunatic  asylum,  it  is  told, 
inquired  of  their  guide  what  method  was 
employed  to  discover  who  were  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  leave.  “Well,”  said 
the  guide,  “you  see  it’s  this  way.  We 
have  a big  trough  of  water  and  we  turn 
on  the  tap.  We  leave  it  running  and  tell 
them  to  bail  out  the  water  with  pails 
until  they  have  emptied  the  trough.” 

“How  does  that  prove  it?”  asked  one 
of  the  visitors. 

“Well,”  said  the  guide,  “them  as  ain’t 
idiots  turns  off  the  tap.” 

★ 

A biology  professor  was  unwrapping 
a parcel  before  his  class  which  he  ex- 
plained to  his  pupils  was  a fine  specimen 
of  a dissected  frog.  Upon  disclosing  two 
sandwiches,  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  a 
banana,  he  was  very  surprised  and  ex- 
claimed, “But  surely  I ate  my  lunch.” 

★ 

I can’t  bear  children 

Who  are  scrawny  and  pale. 

I can’t  bear  children 

Because  I’m  a male. 


An  amoeba  named  Joe  and  his  brother 
Went  out  drinking  toast  to  each  other 
In  the  midst  of  their  quaffing 
They  split  their  sides  laughing 
And  found  that  each  one  was  a mother. 


Mr  Suburg  kissed  his  wife  a fond  fare- 
well as  he  was  about  to  catch  his 
morning  bus.  But,  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  he  missed  it.  Thinking  to 
surprise  his  spouse,  he  tiptoed  into  the 
kitchen,  and  implanted  a tender  kiss  on 
the  back  of  her  neck  as  she  was  washing  I 
the  dishes. 

“Good  morning,”  she  said,  “I’ll  have  | 
two  bottles  of  milk  and  a pint  of  cream.”  I 

★ 

A Pullman  porter  who  had  started  out  | 
on  an  all-night  run  had  his  trip  cancelled. 
Returning  home  unexpectedly,  he  took  a 
look  around  the  house,  then  took  out 
his  razor  and  began  to  strop  it  vigorously. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Sam?”  inquired 
his  wife. 

“If  those  shoes  stickin’  out  from  under 
the  bed  ain’t  got  no  feet  in  ‘em,  ah  is 
gonna  shave.” 

★ 

“Did  you  mark  that  place  where  the 
fishing  was  good?” 

“Sure,  I put  an  ‘X’  on  the  side  of  the 
boat.” 

“That  was  silly — suppose  we  get 
another  boat?” 

★ 

The  street  car  stopped  at  the  inter- 
section. “All  aboard,”  yelled  the  con- 
ductor from  the  front  of  the  car.  “Wait,”  I 
a feminine  voice  cried.  “Wait  until  I get 
my  clothes  on.”  The  naked  gii’1  came 
down  the  aisle.  We  had  all  expected  a 
negress  with  a bundle  of  laundry. 


Let’s  Make  Money 


SILENCE— ON  THE  AIR— the  red 
glass  sign  flashed.  A small  army  of  stu- 
dio workmen  bustled  out  on  the  stage 
with  countless  articles,  including  re- 
frigerators, stoves,  elaborate  100-piece 
silver  sets  and  other  familiar  but  costly 
luxuries.  Following  this  entourage,  was 
a nattily  dressed  man,  smiling  ludi- 
crously and  l-ifling  through  a script.  A 
stage  engineer  held  up  the  applause  sign 
and  the  audience  was  resolved  into  a 
sea  of  wildly  clapping  hands.  The  laugh- 
ing man  held  up  his  hands.  “Thank  you. 
Thank  you,  good  people.”  His  voice 
broke  into  a semi-hysterical  chant.  “Well, 
here  we  are  again,  all  ready  to  give 
some  lucky  person  $65,000.00  worth  of 
fine  prizes — if  he  or  she  can  answer  that 
big  key  question,  when  we  call  his  or 
her  number.  As  you  all  remember  last 
week  we  called  three  different  people 
and  not  a single  one  of  them  could  give 
the  magic  word  to  fame  and  fortune.  As 
a consequence,  this  week  the  total  has 
been  upped  $5,000,  as  it  will  be  each 
week  when  someone  fails  to  answer  that 
one  question,  those  little  words  that 
overnight  can  turn  one  of  you  out  there 
in  America  into  a rich  person.  Now  listen 
carefully. — Operator,  I’d  like  East  Madi- 
son, North  Carolina — She’s  ringing- 

now.”  The  audience  shifted  apprehen- 
sively. “Hello!  Hello!  Is  this  Tremont 
7711.  It  is!  In  just  a moment  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we’li  know  whether  this  per- 
son is  the — Hello!  Hello,  is  Mrs.  Chris- 


tine Carter  there? — Yes,  Yes.  I’ll  wait. 
There  seems  to  be  a slight  hold  up,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Carter 
. . . But  if  she  can  answer  that  one — 
Hello!  Mrs.  Carter.  This  is  Lester  Wil- 
liamson, calling  for  “Let’s  Make  Money.” 
Now  listen  Mrs.  Carter;  listen  to  this 
question  and  if  you  can  answer  it,  you 
win  the  entire  $65,000.00  in  prizes!  Can 
you  give  the  name  of  one  person  burned 
for  witchcraft  in  the  United  States.  Yes! 
Yes!  That’s  right.  Burned  for  witchcraft. 
Uh  uh. . . Yes.  Yes.  That’s  right!  She  got 
it,  folks!  There  was  never  a person  burn- 
ed for  witchci-aft.  They  were  all  hanged! 
How  do  you  feel  about  winning?  Oh,  I 
see  . . . uh  uh  ...  Well,  congrat  . . . Yes 
. . . Now  what’s  your  address,  Mrs. Cart- 
er? You  say  . . . you  say-you  don’t  live 
at  home?  Oh,  oh,  I see  ...  I see  . . . Well, 
I’m  terribly,  terribly  sorry,  Mrs.  Carter, 
but  we’re  only  allowed  to  phone  private 
homes.  I don’t  see  how  we  made  the 
mistake.  Well,  yes,  I’m  glad  you  under- 
stand. Yes,  yes  . . . Goodbye,  goodbye, 
Mrs.  Carter.” 

He  replaced  the  phone  and  beamed  at 
the  audience.  “Well  what  do  you  think 
of  that,  folks?”  Mrs.  Carter  answered 
that  question  correctly  but  she  didn’t  live 
in  a private  home  so  she’s  eliminated. 
Now  another  question  and  another 
number.  Hello,  Operator  . . . Operator  . . . 
I’m  calling  again.”  Then  he  whispered, 
“But  make  sure  you  don’t  get  another 
poor  house.” — Charles  Schaeffer 
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In  my  home, 

Quests  always  insist  on 
Chesterfields 
because  they're  so  1/1 1 LD 

(-/■  I &*y \j 

mamma 


CO-STARRING  WITH 


Chesterfield  buys  the  best  sweet,  MILD  cigarette 
tobacco.  I have  been  a steady  Chesterfield  smoker 
for  over  30  years. 

FARMER,  RUFFIN,  N.C. 

(FROM  A SERIES  OF  STATEMENTS  BY  PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMERS) 


A WMUAW  bOZIt*  PRESENTATION 


A P A Aft  PAR  T PRODUCTION 


A IJNlVf  P'.Al  - INTI  RNATIONAI  RELEASE 


Copyright  19-i9.  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co 


“CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST-See  Page  23” 


(MEL  MILDNESS 


In  o recant  30-day  test  of 
hundreds  of  Camel  smokers, 
noted  throat  specialists  reported 

iOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF 
THROAT  IRRITATION 
due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


According  to  a 
Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS 
SMOKE  CAMELS 

than  any  other 
cigarette 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleas- 
ure, too!  And  when  three 
leading  independent  re- 
search organizations 
asked  113,597  doctors  what 
cigarette  they  smoked, 
the  brand  named  most  was 
Camel! 


How  mild  can  a cigarette  be?  Make  the  30-day  Camel 
mildness  test — and  then  you’ll  know!  A similar  test  was 
recently  made  by  hundreds  of  smokers.  These  men  and 
women  smoked  Camels,  and  only  Camels,  for  30  days. 
Each  week,  noted  throat  specialists  examined  the  throats 
of  these  smokers.  And  these  specialists  reported  not  one 
single  case  of  throat  irritation  due  to  smoking  Camels! 

Put  Camels  to  the  test  yourself — in  your  "T-Zone.” 
Let  YOUR  N TASTE  tell  you  about  the  rich,  full 
flavor  of  Camel  s choice  tobaccos.  Let  \OLR  OWN 
THROAT  give  you  the  good  word  on  Camel’s  cool,  cool 
mildness. 


c/t/cnetf  = £Bac/c  cfjtta  ianfoe  / 


Try  Camels  and  test  them  as  you  smoke  them.  If,  at 
any  time,  you  are  not  convinced  that  Camels  are  the 
mildest  cigarette  you  ever  smoked,  return  the  pack- 
age with  the  unused  Camels  and  we  will  refund  its 
full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  ( Signed ) R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Nobody  is  quite  sure  of 
this  issue.  No,  not  even  the 
editors. 

It  defies  description,  and 
that’s  the  truth. 

We’ve  tried  to  pin  a label 
on  it,  a word,  a phrase,  any- 
thing, if  for  no  other  reason 
than  identification.  We 
couldn’t  continue  calling  it 
“X  Issue”  among  ourselves. 

This  proved  more  difficult 
than  we’d  anticipated.  “Par- 
ody Issue”,  “Family  Issue” 
and  “Funny  Issue”  were  only 
a few  of  the  ideas  offered  up 
by  the  staff.  Others  included: 
Let’s  Visit  Old  Mexico 
Issue 

Molotov  Memorial  Issue 
Say,  How  Did  You  Like 
Our  Cover  Issue 
Don  Mortimer  Issue 
Valentine  Issue 
Let’s  Act  Real  Crazy  Issue 
Everybody  Be  Here  Be- 
cause Terrapin’s  Taking  Pic- 
tures Issue 

Be  Kind  to  Girl  Scouts  Is- 
sue 

Alright,  Louie,  Drop  the 
Gun  Issue 

Columbus  Day  Issue 
We  Took  to  the  Woods  Is- 
i sue 

We  Took  to  Drink  Issue 
Let’s  Try  to  Come  Out  on 
Time  Issue 

A1  Cohen  Issue 
Be  Kind  to  Women’s  Lea- 
gue Issue 

Lou  Eisenhauer  Will  Love 
This  One  Issue 

Parody  on  1949-’49  Sche- 
dule of  Classes  Issue 

You  Can’t  Please  Every- 
body Issue 

You  Can’t  Please  Anybody 
Issue 

Goodbye  Ken  Calfee  Issue 
Axis  Sally  Memorial  Issue 
John  Ruskin  and  Thomas 
Edison  Issue 

Let’s  Become  a Literary 
Magazine  Issue 

Clean  Wholesome  Adven- 
ture in  Living  Issue 

For  some  reason  or  other 
none  of  these  seemed  appro- 
priate. We’ll  leave  it  this 
way.  You  read  it;  you  name 
it. 
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IJnele  Clan<le*$  Crossword  Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1 — Woofs 

5 — Son  of  Arthur  God- 
frey 

10 —  Kleenex  (plu.) 

11 —  Violin  player  in 
London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

15 — To  pick  teeth 

(Norse) 

18 —  To  train  elephants  to 
rhumba  in  Rhodesia 

19 —  Old  fatty  (masc.) 

20 —  Attila’s  favorite  gar- 
gle 

22 — Lu  Gambino  and 
Ellie  Higgons 

24 —  To  wash  right  eye 
with  boric  acid 
(plu.) 

25 —  Old  fatty  (fern.) 

26 —  Egyptian  Sun  God 

29 — Evening  Sun  God 

33 —  Morning  Sun  God 

34 —  Sunday  Sun  God 

35 —  My  feet  hurt 

36 —  To  feel  your  level 
best 

37 —  Eng.  for  Empedoles 
on  Etna 

38 —  Broken  zipper  that 
became  rusty 

39 —  Keep  your  hands  to 
yourself  ( Babylo- 
nian) 

40 —  Oh  shut  your  jaw 
( fem.) 

41 —  Old  English  for  ges- 
undheit 

42 —  Sword  belonging  to 
Serge  Koussevitsky 

44 — To  wash  left  eye 
with  boric  acid 


45—  Symbol  for  acid 
stomach 

46 —  Folderol 

47 —  Arid 

50 — Mum 

54 —  Onomatopoeia  (Fr. ) 

55 —  Nasty  4-letter  Ango- 
Saxon  word  in  2 
syllables 

57 —  Metric  quarts  in 
kilometers 

58 —  One  who  is  hatched 

59 —  To  make  a sound  like 
Aust.  platypus 

60 —  Says  he  doesn’t 

61 —  Says  he  does 

62 —  Go  ’way 

63 —  Meows  like  saber 
toothed  tiger 


DOWN 

1 —  Prehistoric  arthropod 

2 —  Abyssinian  Fertility 
God 

3 —  Oh  my  God!  (Gaelic) 

4 —  Worn-out  shuttlecock 

5 —  To  cripple  a dachs- 
hund 

6 —  Mesopotamian  Oys- 
ter Roast 

7 —  Mesopotamian  Oys- 
ter Roast  (stag) 

8. — Bilingually  felici- 
tous 

9 — Sated  with  sour 
cream 

10 —  To  score  a safety 
( Arabic) 

11 —  Swedish  zookeeper 

12 —  Fricaseed  wombat 
jowls 

13 —  To  cease  gyrating 

( Solution  Next  Issue) 


21 — Western  or  spotted 
water  ouzel 

23 — Nest  of  western  or 
spotted  water  ouzel 

25 —  To  ridicule  orni- 
thology 

26 —  Without  onions 

27 —  Without  mustard 

28 —  Without  pickle 

29 —  To  go 

30 —  “That’s  all  you  ever 
think  of.”  (Dial.) 

31 —  “All  right,  Louie, 
drop  the  gun!” 

32 —  Tisitaw  UGH! 

34 — To  meet  deadline 
( Archaic) 

37 —  Student  of  Serbo- 
Croatian  mythology 

38 —  To  miss  a spare 
bowling 

40 —  To  repair  a goatskin 
water  bag 

41 —  Having  small,  pad- 
dle-shaped ears 

43 —  Fraternity  advocat- 
ing miscegnation 

44 —  Cry  for  assistance 
(Bibl.) 

46 —  Paleolithic  door-stop 

47 —  Illegitimate  male 
orangutang 

48 —  “Eh?”  (Polynesian) 

49 —  To  leap  over  a jug 
of  treacle 

50 —  Liquid  poured  off  a 
keg  of  rusty  nails 

51 —  One  who  maintains 
escalators 

52 —  Stuffed  full  of  water 
beetles 

53 —  Canal  salesman 

56 — To  sharpen  a Ma- 
layan kris 


Teen  Tripe 


GREETING,  ZOOTIE  PATOO- 
TIES!  What  are  we  teeners  doing  to 
turn  ourselvesin  to  full-grown  women? 

Well,  Peg  Stockett  of  Dormitory  2 
sends  in  this  zootie  patootie  idea.  She 
writes,  “The  clock  was  blowing  its 
stack  at  nine  bells,  and  my  one-and- 
ugly  was  supposed  to  hot-foot  me  to 
a Rossborough.  Gleeps,  after  I donned 
my  gloppiest  evening  dress,  I dis- 
covered how  goony  I looked.  So  while 
my  b.f.  waited  downstairs  in  the 
lobby,  I took  forty-seven  paper  clips 
and  painted  them  with  red  nail  pol- 
ish. Then,  before  letting  them  dry,  I 
stuck  the  blushy  stuff  all  up  and  down 
my  arms.”  Many  thanks,  Peggy,  you 
silly  old  kid. 

Here’s  another  yummy-gummy  idea 
from  teenish  Chris  Rudes  of  Dormi- 
tory 3.  “While  I wras  dressing  for  my 
last  Rossborough  dance,”  writes  Chris, 
“I  suddenly  discovered  that  I had  no 
date.  So  I put  on  my  pajamas  and 
went  to  bed.”  A glockey  idea,  Chris! 

“Did  you  ever  take  an  old  wooden 
cigar  box,”  writes  Emily  Miller, 
“paint  it  with  red  nail  polish,  and  put 
it  on  your  head?  I never.”  Thanks, 
Emily,  a ginger-peachy  idea! 

“The  girls  at  the  Tri-Delt  house,” 
writes  Sara  Shields,  “smear  a big,  fat 
thumb  over  a piece  of  carbon  paper 
and  then  smudge  their  eye-lids  for 
that  Zeeveldy  Cleopatra  look.”  Mean- 
while, the  Alpha  Chi’s,  Mary  Davis 
tells  us,  are  using  carbon  paper 
smudges  on  the  hollows  of  their 
cheeks  for  that  sunken  excavated 
Dining  Hall  look. 

It’s  bath  towels  for  cuteness  these 
days,  teeny  teeners!  Jean  Nieberg 
says  the  girls  at  Dorm  F are  painting 
towels  with  red  nail  polish  and  carry- 
ing their  books  in  them  hobo  style 
like  bums.  Once  in  class,  off  go  the 
towels  to  be  wrapped  around  Dorm 
F’ers’  legs  for  coziness. 

Our  plea  for  party  ideas  brought 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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SoiiiHmmIv  lol«l  a funny! 


“What’s  the  last  word  in  airplanes?” 

“Jump!” 

★ 

“Wish  we  had  a fifth  for  bridge.” 

“You  don’t  need  a fifth  for  bridge,  you 
dope.” 

“Well,  make  it  a pint  then.” 

★ 

First  Man:  “What  a crowd.  Something 
happened?” 

Second  Man:  “Man  hit  by  a train.” 

First  Man:  “Was  he  hurt  bad?” 

Second  Man:  “Can’t  tell.  Only  found 
one  leg  so  far.” 

★ 

“How  did  you  happen  to  oversleep  this 
morning?” 

“There  were  eight  of  us  in  the  house 
and  the  alarm  clock  was  only  set  for 
seven.” 


The  meanest  man  in  the  world  is  the 
man  who  threw  his  voice  under  the  old 
maid’s  bed. 

★ 

Many  a man  has  made  a monkey  of 
himself  by  reaching  for  the  wrong  limb. 

★ 

A homely  girl  approached  the  informa- 
tion desk  at  the  tourist  park  and  asked 
for  a road  map. 

“Here  you  are,”  said  the  clerk. 

“Well,  I hope  that  I don’t  go  wrong,” 
replied  the  girl. 

“With  that  map,”  retorted  the  clerk, 
“you  can’t  possibly.” 

★ 

The  Bee  is  a busy  little  soul 

He  has  no  time  for  birth  control 

And  that  is  why  in  times  like  these 

There  are  so  many  sons  of  bees. 


FORSOOTH,  ITS  THE  TROOTH/  By  GyPl 


WHICH  LINE  IS  LONGER? 
: AW*  A- 8 


BALTIMORE 
SAYS  THIS; 
CAN  NOT 
BF  DONE/ 


CAN  YOU  ARRANGE1 
2 MATCHES 


311X11  HI  ;3H?1*W 


IN  1933,  DR. SUMNER  0.  BURHOE  OF 
KNUCKLE,  ILD.  WAS  FISHING  ON  LAKE  KOO  ANO  LOST 
HIS  WATCH.  34 YEARS  LATER-fSAME  BOAT-SAME  :-:jm 
spot)-hf  fisheo  all  day  and  Dl wit 
nibblei  - 


Steely  '$  Style  S/ieji 

ON  COLLEGE  AVENUE— UN.  0520 


GUATEMALAN 
COTTON  . . . 

Hand-woven  by  Mayan  Indians 
. . . Brilliantly  colored,  exotically 
embroidered  skirts  . . . $15.95 
Matching  shorts  and  bra  . $14.95 
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PRESCRIPTION 

DRUGGISTS 


Stop  in  for  a Delicious 
Sandwich  and  “COKE” 

Cawtliorne*s 
College  Park 
Pharmacy 


Have  You  Tried 

THE  TROLLEY 
STOP  SHOP 

• BREAKFAST 

• TASTY  SANDWICHES 

• STEAK  DINNERS 

On  College  Avenue 
By  Trolley  Tracks 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


What’s  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on  any- 
thing . . . Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop 
it  at  the  campus  post  office  today 


lambic  Insult 

To  the  Editor: 

I’m  writing  you  a letter  icy: 

Your  last  Old  Line  was  far  too  spicy. 
With  half-nude  members  of  Gymkana 
Stripped  to  waist  like  peeled  banana. 
Your  Maryland  model,  very  shocking  . . . 
Upon  her  legs,  no  hint  of  stocking! 
Perhaps  the  borrowed  Thaves  cartoons 
Would  interest  patrons  of  saloons, 

But  nice  folks  don’t  know  what  they 
mean 

Except  they’re  wretchedly  obscene. 

I must  resent  your  shot  of  Jinx, 

Miss  Hagerman’s  no  second  Sphinx, 

But  rather  she  is  just  as  active, 

(Her  sisters  know)  as  she’s  attractive. 
Your  page  five  furthers  my  conviction 
That  young  folks  must  have  wholesome 
fiction. 

“Cliche  for  Fiends”  was  too  sadistic, 
And  incidentally,  communistic. 

Why  always  women  on  your  covers? 
What  of  us  architecture  lovers? 

I’d  like  a picture  of  our  dairy 
Or  the  wooden  Speech  annex  library. 
Sincerely, 

GEORGE  (The  Duke) 

VAN  WAGNER 


We  have  scanned  your  communication 
(So  libelous  to  our  reputation) 

Our  morals  took  such  a slump 
We  have  to  use  a stomach  pump. 

When  we  have  humor,  the  highbrows 
complain. 

Our  literature,  likewise,  brings  grunts  of 
disdain. 

It  simply  illustrates,  my  son, 

“There  is  no  pleasing  everyone.” — Eds. 


(Inexpurgaleil 

Dear  Editor, 

Have  you  investigated  the  laws  of 
lible.  If  so,  are  you  legally  responsible 
for  the  material  that  is  published  in  your 
magazine,  or  do  I have  to  sew  Mr. 
Author  Morris?  Calling  some  one  a 
“moron”  in  print  is  libelous,  and  I’m 
seriously  considering  sewing  him  for 
slander.  (If  any  of  you  Pre.Law  students 
want  to  get  some  practice,  write  to  me, 
care  of  this  Mag.) 


Note  to  Mr.  Morris:  The  letter  was 
not  a joke,  but  it  was  meant  to  be  hu- 
merous.  My  spelling  is  bad,  but  I’ve  an 
excuse,  my  typing  is  worse.  However,  the 
inability  to  spelled  is  not  sufficient  rea- 
son to  call  anyone  (especially  ME!)  a 
moron.  Can  you  solve  partial  diferental 
equations?  (You  can’t,  well,  neither  can 
I,  but  it  is  a good  question.)  However,  if 
you  want  to  know  how  I could  have 
stayed  in  college  . . . I’ll  tell  you  a secreet 
. . . I’m  a physics  major  . . . O.K.  nuff 
said. 

One  other  comment  about  the  letters 
. . . Mr.  Ortiz  ...  I generally  disaprove 
of  making  blanket  staement,  howover  I 
will  say  that  I don’t  like  to  hear  people 
say  that  they  don’t  like  science  fiction 
. . . I will  admit  that  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  Science  Fiction  that  is  trip,  but 
there  is  some  good  stuff  written  . . . 
occasionally  . . . 

Note  to  Mr.  Whitehead  . . . Have  you 
tried  to  sell  “36th. Dive”  to  Wird  Tales 
or  Startling  Stories  ...  It  is  just  about 
their  speed  . . . 

As  to  the  stories  . . . “Cliche  for 
Fiends,”  Art,  You’ve  done  better,  but  it 
wasn’t  fair  . . . and  “From  the  McGuffy 
(Mind)  Reader”  was  terrifice  . . . who 
wrote  it???  Mr.  Thaves’s  cartoons  are 
very  good,  but  I’m  afraid  that  you  will 
anger  Ski  U Mah  again,  for  if  you  will 


"Stop  with  that  'What  hath  God  wrought/  al. 
ready,  and  give  me  your  number!" 
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Write  down  your  age  last  January  first.  Add  2000.  To  this  add  the 
number  of  cards  in  a standard  deck  of  playing  cards.  Now  add  the  year 
you  were  born  in  and  divide  by  1000.  This  gives  you  your  key  number. 
Reading  the  letters  under  your  number  (from  left  to  right)  will  give 
you  your  message. 


look  at  the  content  page,  you  will  see  that 
you  have  distorted  it  to  “Hau-U-Iks”,  and 
as  you  said,  They  are  very  touchy  . . . 
Need  a Lawyer?  ? ? 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  Incident  in  Black  was 
fair,  but  not  exceptionall  . . . 

Mr.  Danegger  is  doing  his  coustimai-y 
good  job  on  the  cover  . . . Keep  it  up  . . . 

(If  your  April  first  issue  is  as  good 
this  time  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  3 
years,  I’ll  wzit  for  it  anciouslly.) 
Sincerely, 

MARVIN  MAXWELL 

Lak  we  sed  only  yeserday,  the  OLD- 
LINE  isn’t  a publickashun,  it’s  an  anty- 
room  for  the  psikecology  department. 
— Eds. 

Faye’s  Bouquet 

Dear  Sir: 

I do  not  often  have  the  urge  to  write 
“fan  letters”  but  I would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  tell  you  that  I enjoyed  your 
last  issue  of  the  Old  Line  very  much.  I 
believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  you 
have  ever  put  out. 

I particularly  liked  the  poem  by  Mollee 
Coppel,  “Love  in  a Petri  Dish”,  and  the 
story  “Cliche  for  Fiends”  by  Art  Cosing. 
Also,  credit  should  be  given  to  your 
photographer,  artists,  and  makeup  editor 
for  the  splendid  makeup  in  your  maga- 
zine. Your  layouts  are  always  good. 
Yours  truly, 

FAYE  FRAM 
Dorm  3 

We  love  you,  Faye  honey.  We  love  you, 
we  love  you,  we  love  you,  we  love  . . . 
—Eds. 

Orchids 

Dear  Mr.  Schaeffer: 

May  I sincerely  thank  you  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  job  you  did  in  presenting 
the  Gymkana  Troupe  through  your 
“Gymnastics  Plus  Showmanship”  in  the 
latest  Old  Line.  So  frequently  does  a 
newsman  confuse  all  the  elements  of  the 
sport  to  the  public  that  it  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  read  your  clear  and  true  rep- 
resentation of  the  Troupe. 

I was  fortunate  in  receiving  quite  a 
few  copies  of  the  issue  from  your  staff, 
and  I hope  to  use  them  in  the  fall  as  a 
means  of  acquainting  outside  organiza- 
tions and  schools  in  sponsoring  us.  It 
should  be  a great  help.  Therefore,  if  and 
when  you  hear  of  us  appearing  in  some 
distant  place  next  season,  you  can  feel 
sure  that  you  had  an  important  part  in 
securing  that  engagement  for  us. 

Again — thanks  from  me — and  thanks 
from  the  entire  Troupe! 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAVID  A.  FIELD 


Amplification 

To  The  Editor: 

As  a supplement  to  our  survey  of 
college  humor  magazines,  we’re  inter- 
ested now  in  collecting  more  information 
on  the  “fun”  side  of  college.  I’d  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  if  you  or  someone  on 
your  staff  would  collect  the  information 
and  fill  out  the  attached  questionnaire, 
amplifying  any  questions  that  you  think 
would  be  helpful  or  most  interesting,  and 
return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  since 
we  hope  to  have  the  article  in  a spring 
issue.  How  about  as  much  detailed  in- 
formation as  possible?  And  thanks, 
again,  for  your  help. 

Jan  Weyl, 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Do  the  students  at  your  school  have 
fun?  OODLES ! How?  We  have  just  gin- 
ger peachy  times  playing  gin  rummy, 
get-acquainted  checker  games,  “snow” 
parties,  marijuana  jags,  and  oodles  more, 
etc.  . . . 

What  do  they  like  doing  the  most?  Etc. 

How  do  you  spend  your  time  when 
you’re  not  in  classes?  Taking  out  the 
instructors. 

Are  most  students  hard  workers  or 
“loungers”?  Sort  of  the  davenport  type. 

Do  you  spend  as  much  time  in  the  li- 
brary as  the  smoking  room  or  college 
hangout?  Oodles! 

How  many  times  a day  do  you  play 
bridge?  Oodles!  Or  some  other  card 
game?  33. 

How  many  students  go  steady?  Many 
stagger.  Is  it  the  general  rule  or  excep- 


tion? General  rule.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages? Don’t  he  a noisey  old  nosey. 

Do  you  date  on  week  nights?  How 
often?  How  often  what?  What  do  you  do? 
Ha! 

Is  there  any  special  place  where  the 
gang  congregates?  What  is  it  called? 
The  city  morgue.  What  makes  a girl 
popular?  Boys. 

Unpopular?  Boys 

What  makes  a boy  popular?  Girls. 

Unpopular?  Guess! 

Describe  your  ideal  girl  (physical  ap- 
pearance and  personality). 

A combination  of  Betty  Grable,  Lana 
Turner,  with  just  an  eensy-weensy  touch 
of  Margaret  O’Brien  . . . 

Ideal  man.  A mannish  Margaret  Tru- 
man . . . 

Worst  girl.  An  ex-Wave  with  tonsil- 
itis  . . . 

Worst  man.  Oodles! 

Do  most  men  (and  girls)  prefer  dates 
from  other  schools  to  dates  from  your 
own  school?  Natch ! Why?  Haven’t  you 
guessed  . . . 

Describe  campus  activities  on  a recent 
big  weekend.  What  did  you  do? 

We  spent  a big  week-end.  What  did 
you  do?  Have  fun? 

What  do  you  like  to  do  most  on  dates? 
Ha! 

What  is  the  dating  deadline  for  girls? 
It 5 years.  For  boys?  Ides  of  March.  What 
happens  if  you  don’t  get  in  on  time? 
April  comes  on  cat  feet. 

Does  this  happen  often — and  what 
has  happened  to  someone  who  stayed  out 
later?  We  don’t  talk  about  them.  What 
kind  of  punishments  does  your  school 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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A tlaily  living  guide  for  a glioul. 
Will  work  for  you,  you  April  Fool 


Letters 

Judicial  Board  (or  the  Dean)  mete  out? 
Pillory  and  dunking. 

Do  many  girls/boys  own  cars?  Be 
specific.  What  is  the  school  ruling?  Be 
specific. 

Describe  a “typical  college  man’s  car.” 

ARE  YOU  STILL  READING,  JANE, 
WE’RE  STILL  WRITING. 

How  would  you  define  “making  love” 
as  is  meant  at  your  school?  It  loses  so 
much  in  the  translation. 

Do  you  make  love  on  most  dates? 
Oodles.  What  proportion  of  the  evening? 
What  proportion  of  the  girl? 

Is  there  a special  necking  spot  on 
campus?  Yes.  Where?  Above  the  belt. 

Does  a girl  have  to  make  love  to  be 
popular?  Sometimes  men. 

Does  a man.  Duz  cannot  do  everything. 

Do  you  think  some/many/most  co-eds 
have  gone  farther?  far/ farther/ furthest. 

Do  the  girls  talk  about  it  freely?  No 
charge  for  talk.  The  men?  It’s  the  man 
who  pays. 

What  food  is  a big  campus  favorite? 
Bore  and  sour  cream. 

Do  you  drink  much  liquor?  Do  you? 
On  weekdays?  Obi  tables?  On  weekends? 
On  chairs?  Only  on  dates?  No,  on  tables. 
How  much  does  a date  cost?  Different 
prices  in  different  sororities.  What  does 
this  include?  The  works.  Do  you  ever 
have  Dutch  treats?  No.  Why  or  why  not? 
We  don’t  know. 

Do  most  parties  end  up  with  every- 
body pretty  drunk?  Ugly  drunk.  What 
do  you  talk  about  in  bull  sessions? 
Steers  and  heifers. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  men/girls 
on  your  campus?  We  don’t  like  ’em  that 
way. 

Describe  a typical  co-ed;  a typical  col- 
lege joe.  A real  gone  personality  that’s 
hep  to  jazz.  Who  is  Joe? 

What  kind  of  dancing  is  most  popular 
— smooth  or  jitterbug?  Folk  dances  or 
barn  dances?  Did  you  ever  see  a barn 
dance? 

What  is  the  favorite  band  on  campus 
— hot?  Sweet?  Has  either  band  appeared 
in  person?  When?  Do  you  have  a popu- 
lar school  band?  Why  is  it  popular?  Do 
they  play  at  dances,  parties,  etc. 

QUESTIONS!  QUESTIONS!  QUES- 
TIONS! 

What  is  your  favorite  classical  music? 

Who’s  Joe? 

You  almost  stumped  us  on  a few  of  the 
harder  ones,  but  we,  bless  our  prestige 
saturated  soles,  did  our  best  to  give  you 
the  facts.  We  were  glad  to  do  it.  No,  No, 
don’t  bother  to  thank  us!  Anytime! 


All  printable  letters  submitted  to  this 
column  will  most  likely  be  printed — Ed. 


For  people  born  between  January  1 
and  December  31. 

April  1 — Today  is  your  day  to  smoke 
only  king  size  cigarettes.  Moon  enters 
your  sign  but  opposes  a B-29.  This 
could  make  you  pigeon-toed. 

April  2 — This  is  the  best  day  of  the 
month  for  insulting  people.  The  Moon 
favors  the  Sun.  I favor  king  sized 
cigarettes. 

April  3 — Today  is  the  best  day  of  the 
month  for  apologies.  To  err  is  human, 
to  forgive,  divine.  Still  smoking? 
April  4 — The  Sun  is  in  an  eclipse.  Be- 
ware of  a lumberjack  with  a long- 
handled  toothpick. 

April  5 — Sign  up  for  the  Bendix 
early  in  the  day.  Attend  to  your  regu- 
lar work,  and  see  how  clean  your 
clothes  get. 

April  6 — This  will  be  a busy  day, 
crowded  with  activity.  Be  sure  you 
leave  time  at  3:15  for  Ma  Perkins. 
April  7 — Be  happy  today.  Laugh. 
Make  others  happy.  Laugh.  Laugh. 
Laugh. 

April  8 — You  are  failing  today.  For 
some  of  you,  this  applies  to  Chemistry. 
For  some  of  you,  it  means  you  are 
losing  your  mind.  Laugh. 

April  9 — If  you  are  not  careful,  you 
will  get  locked  in  a closet  today.  If 
you  are  careful,  you  will  be  hit  on 
the  head  by  a falling  meteor. 

April  10 — The  Moon  is  back  today 
after  a week’s  vacation.  Tonight  go 
out  and  look  at  the  Moon.  See  it 
shining.  Say  Hello. 

April  11 — You  will  be  startled  to  note 
today  that  your  head  is  shrinking. 
This,  however,  is  not  unusual  for 
April  11. 

April  12 — If  your  head  is  still  shrink- 
ing, better  buy  a new  hat. 

April  13 — If  your  emotions  get  out  of 
hand,  let  them  go.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
eat  onions  for  lunch. 

April  14 — You  must  be  a martyr  to- 
day. Even  if  it  hurts,  wear  shoes. 
April  15 — Same  as  April  5.  Your 
clothes  must  be  plenty  dirty  by  now. 


April  16 — Take  a long  walk  today.  See 
nature.  See  Washington,  Arlington 
and  Administration  Building. 

April  17 — If  you  have  spent  the  night 
in  the  Administration  Building,  come 
out  and  look  at  the  Sun.  It  will  be 
favorable  to  you.  Also  bright. 

April  18 — It  will  be  either  clear  or 
rainy  today.  Figure  it  out  for  your- 
self. At  any  rate,  let  a smile  be  your 
umbrella. 

April  19 — Break  away  from  monoto- 
nous work.  Hit  your  head  against  a 
brick  wall.  The  Stars  will  be  favorable 
to  you. 

April  20 — If  you  didn’t  see  Stars  yes- 
terday, try  a granite  wall. 

April  21 — Make  this  a real  day  of  rest. 
Avoid  any  urges  to  go  to  classes. 
(Special  horrorscope  to  Faculty  Mem- 
bers)— You  are  tired.  You  are  getting 
sleepy.  You  are  falling  asleep.  You 
will  not  teach  today. 

April  22 — Favorable.  Get  out  and  do 
something.  Plant  apple  seeds. 

April  23 — If  you  have  given  up  smok- 
ing, try  an  opium  pipe  today,  just 
for  kicks. 

April  24 — This  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  strain  any  chicken  fat  left 
in  the  ice  box.  The  Wind  is  favorable. 
April  25 — This  is  an  excellent  day  to 
play  checkers.  However  move  slowly. 
Best,  maybe,  you  should  play  Chi- 
nese Checkers. 

April  26 — Nothing  tastes  better  on  an 
April  afternoon,  than  a cup  of  cold 
coffee  drunk  through  a strainer.  Get 
together  with  some  friends  and  have 
a party. 

April  27 — The  morning  is  fairly  good, 
but  you  will  sink  in  the  afternoon, 
and  go  below  freezing  in  the  late 
evening. 

April  28 — Beware  of  a human  head 
with  roses  sprouting  from  it.  This  will 
be  especially  troublesome  if  you  meet 
it  at  4:43  p.  m. 

April  29 — Favorable. 

April  30 — This  may  be  the  last  day 
of  the  month  for  you,  if  you  are  not 
prudent.  Smoke  a king  size  cigarette. 
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Blueprint  for  Fraud 

Do  you  want  a campus  political  office  in  this  month's  elections? 
Here's  how!  A clever  expose  a la  ”It  Can't  Happen  Here." 


IT  HAD  STARTED  OUT  SIMPLY  ENOUGH.  A couple 
of  guys  sitting  around  in  a back  room  of  a boarding  house 
down  the  boulevard  had  begun  talking  about  the  campus 
elections. 

“You  know,”  said  one,  “I’ve  seen  three  of  these  elections 
and  I think  they’d  be  sitting  ducks  if  somebody  really  wanted 
to  louse  them  up.” 

“Yeh,”  answered  another,  “they’re  farces  anyway,  why 
not?” 

“It  would  be  simple  enough,”  said  the  first,  we  run  a 
phoney  and  get  him  elected.  When  it  comes  time  to  swear 
him  in  they’ll  be  left  holding  the  gavel.” 

The  six  students  sat  thoughtfully  for  a few  minutes.  A 
few  more  beers  were  passed  around  and  then  the  first  one 
spoke  again. 

“We’ll  have  to  get  twenty-five  signatures  on  a petition.  Are 
there  that  many  suckers  around?”  asked  one  of  the  more 


naive  members.  The  group  laughed  that  one  off. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  fraud.  They  selected  the  name  Paul  Bogus  for 
their  anonymous  hero  and  Popular  Students  Ticket  as  their 
party  name.  PST  became  the  password.  The  idea  was  to  get 
the  students  used  to  hearing  someone  whisper  “PST”  in  their 
ear  every  few  minutes. 

One  of  the  boys  volunteered  to  carry  an  extra  set  of  cards 
around  at  registration  time  to  get  Paul  Bogus  placed  on  the 
class  lists.  Things  were  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Most  of  the  boys  were  hooked  up  in  one  way  or  another 
with  publications  so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  giving  Paul  the 
necessary  publicity.  The  Diamondback  carried  several  small 
items  about  Paul  Bogus  winning  this  or  that  award  for 
scholarship,  attendance,  cow-judging,  etc.,  enough  to  get  the 
student  body  familiar  with  the  name.  A feature  columnist 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


Blueprint 

was  appointed  to  see  that  Paul  became  known  around  campus 
as  a regular  guy — a real  party  man. 

Down  on  the  masthead  of  each  of  the  student  publications 
the  name  Paul  Bogus  was  listed  as  a contributor.  Enticing- 
hints  about  Paul’s  ability  as  a lover  were  spread  around 
among  the  sorority  girls,  until  Paul  became  the  biggest  name 
in  sorority  social  life.  His  name  began  to  appear  on  the  walls 
of  the  girls  powder  rooms,  written  in  lipstick. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  Paul  a “joiner.”  Each  of  the 
founders  of  the  “PST”  party  went  around  to  every  meeting 
they  could  attend  of  every  religious  club,  social  club,  outdoor 
club,  etc.,  that  was  looking  for  members.  Prominently  placed 
on  every  list  went  the  name  of  Paul  Bogus.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  belong. 

When  time  for  nominations  neared,  the  boys  saw  the 
necessity  of  finding  a “goat.”  They  picked  out  a harmless 
little  freshman,  convinced  him  that  Paul  was  the  campus 
idol,  and  let  him  nominate  him  from  the  floor.  The  effect  was 
startling  to  say  the  least.  When  the  half-dozen,  well-placed 
stooges  stamped  and  whistled  at  the  mention  of  Paul’s  name, 
the  wheels  in  the  campus’s  two  organized  parties  sat  up 
and  took  notice.  Here  was  a new  man  that  might  split  up  the 
vote.  He  had  to  be  contacted. 

And  he  was  contacted.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  back 
room  of  the  grill  and  at  various  fraternity  houses,  and  deals 
were  arranged.  Paul  never  attended  any  of  the  meetings — 
“he  couldn’t  afford  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  sordid  end  of 
politics.”  But  the  faithful  founders  of  the  “PST”  party  took 
his  part  beautifully.  They  played  one  party  against  the  other, 
holding  the  one  secret  weapon — the  Independent  Vote.  And 
is  was  a trump  card  that  the  b’hoys  had  to  respect.  For  Paul 
had  always  been  associated  with  the  Independents.  They  read 
in  the  school  paper  that  Paul  had  led  all  Independents  in 
bowling,  grades,  etc. 

And  still,  the  Greeks  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Paul. 
Hadn’t  he  signed  the  petition  for  more  fraternity  houses  on 
campus.  And  he  had  never  said  anything  against  the  Greeks 
on  campus — in  fact,  when  you  looked  real  close,  you  dis- 


covered that  Paul  had  never  said  anything — which  made  him 
the  perfect  candidate. 

Now  came  the  time  for  the  real  woi-k.  Posters  had  to  be 
printed,  sound-trucks  had  to  be  hired,  even  local  broad- 
casters were  talked  into  playing  one  of  Paul’s  campaign 
songs.  The  ballyhoo  boys  were  rolling. 

Campaign  headquarters  were  moved  to  a conveniently  lo- 
cated Fraternity  house.  The  cellar  walls  were  plastered  down 
with  posters  declaring  that  “Paul  Bogus  is  the  Independent’s 
Choice,”  which  seemed  a little  out  of  place  in  a frat  house — 
but  you  know  the  old  saying  about  strange  bedfellows. 

Sorority  girls  were  talked  into  joining  the  campaign.  It 
was  merely  a matter  of  promising  them  jobs,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  jobs  for  everyone.  But  the  real  work  was  going  on 
behind  the  scenes.  Political  deals  were  cooking.  And  the  Paul 
Bogusite’s  were  holding  the  top  cards. 


Meanwhile  Paul  Bogus  was  having  a little  difficulty  with 
cut  slips.  He  had  been  enrolled  in  large  classes  with  par- 
ticularly chosen  instructors.  Instructors  who  didn’t  mark  the 
roll  too  often.  The  boys  had  worked  hard  keeping  his  record 
clean;  they  had  someone  sign  for  him  in  class,  take  his  tests 
for  him,  and  even  hand  in  his  assignments  for  him.  But 
complications  had  arisen — one  teacher  could  not  be  fooled. 
Paul  finally  had  to  drop  the  course.  The  “goat”  went  down 
and  pretended  to  be  Paul  and  dropped  it  for  him,  convinced 
that  Paul  was  tied  up  in  big  political  business. 

The  investigation  of  the  candidates  went  off  letter  perfect. 
Paul  had  a scholastic  average  ahead  of  all  the  other  can- 
didates. One  of  the  teachers  admitted  having  met  Paul  several 
times  and  said  that  “he’s  one  of  my  best  pupils.  Never  misses 
a class.”  Everyone  agreed  that  Paul  qualified. 

Then  the  ballyhoo  began  in  earnest.  Every  club  or  organi- 
zation on  campus  received  letters  requestion  their  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Bogus’  platform — a platform  that  managed  to 
say  nothing  in  almost  a thousand  words.  Paul  Bogus  buttons 
flooded  the  campus.  The  proverbial  snowball  was  piling  up. 

In  the  primary  election,  Paul  placed  a comfortable  second 
behind  the  favorite.  The  cogs  were  beginning  to  mesh.  The 
next  week  would  tell  the  story. 

Sound  trucks  roamed  the  College  Park  area  blasting  the 
night  with  noises.  They  woke  up  whole  dormitories  at  two 
in  the  morning  shouting  the  name  of  Paul’s  opponent.  They 
cost  him  a lot  of  votes  through  sheer  annoyance.  And  this 
was  part  of  the  plan,  for  the  trucks  were  hired  by  Paul’s 
boys.  Students  were  seen  ripping  down  Paul’s  posters — an 
effective  bit  of  propaganda  cooked  up  by  the  boys  to  arouse 
sympathy  for  their  candidate. 

When  the  day  of  the  final  election  came,  the  original  six 
dropped  from  sight.  They  let  the  little  flunkies  and  “yes” 
men  carry  the  ball.  For  someone  they  had  never  seen,  and 
knew  only  by  reputation,  they  worked  all  day  rounding  up 
votes.  They  loaned  their  cars,  their  time  and  their  money  to 
the  drive.  They  brought  animal  acts  on  campus,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  wheeled  around  in  peramulators,  stood  on 
their  heads  on  street  corners — all  for  Paul. 


And  where  was  Paul  while  all  this  was  going  on.  Paul  was 
six  other  guys  at  the  time- — and  all  of  them  loaded.  The  little 
room  at  the  boarding  house  hadn’t  changed,  and  neither  had 
they.  They  were  a little  tighter  perhaps,  but,  after  all,  hadn’t 
they  pulled  the  greatest  fraud  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
vrsity?  Well,  not  quite, — unfortunately  for  them,  Paul  lost 
the  election  by  seventy  votes.  Or  maybe  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  it  worked  out  that  way.  They  had  proved  their  point 
and  no  one  had  been  hurt.  No  one  but  the  thousand  or  more 
“goats,”  and  who  cared  about  them  ? 
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MARYLAND  PEOPLE 


Bacillus  subtilis  & friend 

“This  shouldn't  happen  to  an  Econ  professor.” 


Lippy  Drips 

Bewildered  freshmen  Dave  Horen  and 
Mike  Mitchell  put  out  a fire,  but  still  had 
to  find  a new  home. 

Last  week  chain-smoker  Mitchell 
flicked  a cigarette  toward  an  open  win- 
dow. Minutes  later  the  sill  began  to 
smoulder.  Quick-witted  Horen  ordered 
Mitchell  to  get  a glass  of  water.  He  re- 
turned, tossed  the  water  at  the  flaming 
sill;  the  water  over-shot  the  sill,  dropped 
one  floor,  struck  the  landlady  on  the 
head,  swept  the  wig  from  her  head  and 
into  the  mouths  of  two  dogs.  The  ca- 
nines divided  the  fallen  hirsute  Topknot, 
and  made  off  into  the  night. 

Unnerved,  Horen  beat  out  the  flames 
with  his  sociology  book,  while  fear-crazed 
Mitchell  packed  his  suit  case.  Said  pun- 
ster Horen,  “Maybe  it  was  a coincidence 
that  she  was  under  the  window  sill,  but 
I think  she  was  just  trying  to  keep  her 
wigwam.” 

Junior-sized  politician  Hank  Saylor 
was  caught  last  week  in  a raid  on  an 
off-campus  nite  spot  noted  for  its 
rowdyism. 

Saylor,  oratorical  messiah  of  Student 
Government,  waved  a defiant  fist  through 
the  patrol  wagon  bars  and  screamed, 
“This  is  illegal.  I’ve  got  a right  to  cele- 
brate. This  is  ‘Wild  Life  Week.’  ” 

Athletic-saturated  Norm  Geatz,  relax- 
ing from  a recent  blood  transfusion  at 
his  Veteran  Family  home,  learned  that 
the  donor  was  none  other  than  his 
drinking  buddy,  Droop  Morris.  Cauli- 
flowered-ear  Geatz  smiled  at  the  coinci- 
dence and  joked,  “I’ve  always  wanted  a 
good  head  on  my  shoulders.  Now,  at 
least,  I’ve  got  one  in  my  blood.” 

Negative-minded  A1  Dannegar,  ro- 
guish, pinhole-camera  fiend,  slipped  into 
the  formal  rushing  of  five  sororities, 
snapped  five  rushees,  escaped  and  lived 
to  develop  the  film.  Said  Al,  “And  they 
call  me  a fiend.”  (See  cut) 


Prankish,  good-natured  Professor 
Emeritus  Biotic  was  hailed  before  Uni- 
versity authorities  last  week  for  allegedly 
injecting  communism  into  his  lectures. 
Biotic  explained  that  the  term  merely 
meant  two  organisms  living  together  for 
the  mutual  good  of  each  other.  Skeptical, 
gavel-punchy  Knute  Knocknee,  board  of 
regents  spokesman,  shouted,  “That 
sounds  like  communism  to  me.” 
(See  cut) 

Surly-histrionic  Phil  “Herren”  Volk, 
moral-bound  student-director  of  the 
“Mikado,”  last  week  snuffed  out  a rumor 
that  Japanese  war  prisoners  were  being 
used  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  chorus. 
Quipped  Phil:  “I  hate  to  see  anyone  mis- 
orientated,  so  I nipped  that  one  indo- 
knees.” 

Quipped  humanitarian  cat-fancier 
Sheldon  B.  Akers,  when  caught  last  week 
in  an  abortive  attempt  to  shield  a stray 
feline  from  the  raging  elements  (he 
pushed  her  headlong  down  a mailbox) : 
“It  takes  a real  pussy-nality  to  cook  up 
a cat-astrophe  like  this.” 


Hippy  Pips 

Vitamin  enriched  Cookie  Berman,  in- 
tent on  visiting  a former  roommate,  en- 
tered Dorm  C,  resolutely  mounted  two 
flights  of  stairs  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
A man  answered.  The  hanky-flapping 
History  5 repeater  screamed,  swivel- 
hipped her  way  to  the  stairs  and  out  the 
door.  Said  she  to  the  doubting  investi- 
gator, “No  one  told  me  the  girls  had 
moved  out  of  Dorm  C.” 

Curvy,  Kappa  Delta,  Jean  Farmer,  had 
words  to  say  about  the  university’s  ivy- 
cluttered  practice  house,  where  co-eds 
learn  domestic  folderol:  “It’s  as  close  to 
the  real  thing  as  a woman  would  care  to 
venture  without  hearing  wedding  bells.” 
Pro-MacFadden  fanatics  at  the  Theta 
house  cheered  last  week  when  a local 
dairy  misfired  on  the  milk  order,  delivered 
fifty  quarts,  occasioned  a chug-a-lug 
contest.  Reported  rosy-cheeked  KAT 
prexy,  Jean  Bream,  “Everyone  got  com- 
pletly  mooed.” 


K A T's  Kappa  Delta's  Tri  Delt's  Pi  Phi's  A O Pi's 

Lithesome  Tiresome  Winsome  Handsome  Toothsome 
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Beech-Nut 
GUM 


/fs  /I /ways  %efres/t/ag" 


cAi id  there’s  one 
thing  you  can  always 
depend  upon  ..the  con- 
sistently high  quality 
and  fine  flavor  of 


Flavor 

makes  all 
the  difference 
in  the 
world ! 


WMm  (College)  Reader 


Suggestions 

The  First  Reader  may  be  used  on 
teaching  reading-  to  your  pupils  under 
the  age  of  thirty  and  will  prove  use- 
ful in  helping  you  brush  up  on  your 
own  reading.  We  suggest  the  follow- 
ing methods: 

I.  PHONIC  METHOD.  With  the  dip- 
thongs  predominantly  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  derivatives  (oe,  se,  ugh,  and 
grr!)  pushing  against  the  teeth  (or 
dents),  making  a sucking  noise  on  the 
palate,  Dr.  McGuffy  suggests  the  ge- 
glucktungheimerstrasse  test  repeated 
over  candlelight. 

II.  WORD  METHOD.  Grasping  the 
pupil  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  have 
him  repeat  each  word  until  he  seems 
to  understand  its  connotation  or  until 
he  has  turned  blue  in  the  face.  The 
pinning  method  of  association  is  also 
effective.  Make  a little  sign  for  each 
word  and  pin  the  sign  to  the  appropri- 
ate object.  On  a lady,  for  example,  pin 


to  Teaohers 

a sign  “LADY,”  and  on  a strepto- 
coccus germ,  pin  a sign  reading 
“STREPTOCOCCUS  GERM.” 

III.  WORD  METHOD  AND  PHONIC 
METHOD  COMBINED.  This  is  for 
more  advanced  pupils  who  have 
learned  to  speak  in  sentences.  Exam- 
ples would  be:  “Me  hungry”  or  “Ag- 
nes has  a dirty  neck.”  Dr.  McGuffy 
suggests  the  pupils  be  made  hungry 
by  depriving  them  of  food  for  several 
weeks  and  then  actually  showing  them 
Agnes’  dirty  neck.  This  will  make  for 
a clear  conception  of  sentence  mean- 
ing and  might  possibly  lead  to  the 
eventual  washing  of  Agnes. 

If,  over  a period  of  years,  the  pupils 
have  made  little  progress,  and  have 
regressed  to  thumb-sucking,  nail  their 
hands  to  the  floor.  Improvement 
should  be  noted.  Dr.  McGuffy  recom- 
mends disciplinary  action  of  this  type 
only  in  rare  instances  as  one  is  apt 
to  run  out  of  pupils. 


Lesson  I 
Nell  pan 
eggs  nog 
walk  hard 
Do  you  see  our  Nell? 

Yes,  she  has  a pan  with  some  eggs  in  it. 
“Give  me  the  pan  with  the  eggs  in  it, 
Nell.” 

“Give  it  to  you,  hell,”  said  Nell. 

The  pan  with  the  eggs  in  it  is  for  egg  nog. 
Do  you  see  Nell  now? 

Nell  is  crocked  and  finds  it  hard  to  walk. 
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Written  in  a tfnaint,  llomelv  style,  this  is  a Tlirowliark  to  the  (hmmI 
Old  Hays.  Prepared  especially  lor  Those  of  our  lloailors  who  are 

t|uaint.  Homely.  Tlirowhaeks. 


Lesson  II 

The  cat 
The  mat 

Is  the  cat  on  the  mat? 

The  cat  is  on  the  mat. 

The  mat  is  on  the  cat. 

The  ice  cream  is  in  the  hat. 

Aunt  Sue  is  an  old  cat  mat  hat  rat  bat  bat 
bat  and  she  smells. 


Lesson  III 

head  he 
box  ears 
Nat  and 

Do  you  see  Nat? 

Nat  has  his  head  in  a box. 

He  is  a big  man,  he  thinks. 

But  he  has  his  ears  out  of  the  box. 

The  rat  in  the  box  ate  Nat’s  ears  and  I 
am  glad. 

He  was  the  most  thoroughly  obnoxious 
child  I ever  saw. 


Lesson  IV 

boat  takes 
slaves  police 
South  America 

Frank  has  a pretty  boat. 

Frank  takes  girls  on  his  boat  to  South 
America. 

The  police  in  South  America  send  Frank’s 
pretty  boat  home  because  they  say  the 
slave  racket  down  there  ain’t  what  it 
used  to  be. 
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MAYBE  WRITING  THIS  DOWN 
will  make  me  feel  less  guilty.  Maybe  it 
will  save  one  of  you  from  my  fate.  If 
so,  it  will  be  worth  the  telling. 

I was  the  only  daughter  of  a poor  but 
proud  ex-vaudeville  juggler,  now  a bank 
clerk,  who  held  a place  of  great  respect 
in  Fezebach,  our  home  town.  Now  Feze- 
bach  is  in  the  center  of  a wheat-raising 
state  in  the  mid-west,  which  I shall  call, 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  my  family, 
“Utah.”  Here  in  the  summer  you  could 
see  acres  of  wheat  covering  the  country- 
side. In  the  winter,  you  could  see  acres 
of  snow.  I,  of  course,  never  looked.  I hate 
wheat  and  snow. 

I was  not  what  one  would  call  a plain- 
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looking  girl.  On  the  contrary,  I was  what 
one  would  call  homely.  One  did.  (Damn 
one ! ) However,  father  loved  me  and 
pitied  me,  and  juggled  the  bank  accounts 
so  that  I might  have  all  the  advantages 
of  an  average  American  girl.  Father  was 
a kind  man,  with  four  large  agile  hands 
that  had  helped  him  gain  fame  on  the 
stage.  He  might  have  been  there  still, 
had  not  mother  risen  to  star  billing  with 
her  trained  seal,  and  caused  father  to 
leave  the  theater  forever — a has-been. 

But  of  me.  Most  of  my  early  days  were 
spent  in  school.  Ah  school!  Here  I was 
not  happy.  Unlike  wholesome,  sexy  Mary 
Lou,  I was  not  popular.  I was  never 
asked  to  the  dances,  movies,  or  wakes. 


Instead  I stayed  home  and  helped  my 
father  over  the  D.T.’s. 

Of  course,  there  was  Jesse.  Jesse  was 
an  ignorant,  hulking  slob,  two  years 
younger  than  myself.  But  Jesse  loved  me 
and  took  me  to  the  parchezi  tournaments, 
and  though  he  was  no  Errol  Flynn,  (af- 
ter all,  who  is?)  besides  I was  in  no 
position  to  complain. 

But  I dreamed  of  greater  things.  I 
longed  to  be  like  Aunt  Flossie,  selling 
racing  forms  in  the  basement  of  a well- 
known  5 & 10  in  Chicago.  I too,  wanted 
to  be  an  attractive,  desirable  career 
woman.  At  night,  I would  stay  at  home 
and  weep  salty,  wet  tears. 

Then  when  I was  twelve  I first  began 
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to  notice  Two-Tone  Tom  Ritz.  Of  course 
Mary  Lou  had  had  her  eye  on  him  for 
a year,  but  that  was  Mary  Lou’s  way. 
Each  day  on  the  way  home  from  school 
I would  coyly  chisel  my  name  in  his 
driveway,  but  he  never  seemed  to  pay 
any  attention.  I determined  to  win  him. 

Two-Tone  Tom  was  the  best  looking 
man  in  town,  and  the  strongest.  He  was 
smart,  too.  Plenty  smart.  But  he  never 
looked  at  me.  Plenty  smart. 

The  years  rushed  by,  and  I was  four- 
teen. Then  one  spring  morning  I rose 
and  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror.  I 
stared  at  the  reflection.  Suddenly  the 
truth  hit  me,  and  I blushed  with  joy. 
Why,  I had  become  a beautiful,  alluring, 


desirable  young  woman!  The  beauty 
pamphlet  sent  to  me  by  kindly  Aunt 
Flossie  had  worked.  Each  night  I had 
followed  the  diagrams  and  easy  direc- 
tions, and  now  that  miserable,  sniveling 
child  I had  been  was  a thing  of  the  past. 

I wept.  Would  Two-Tone  notice?  Would 
he  care?  Would  Mary  Lou  care?  And 
what  of  Aunt  Flossie?  Would  she  care? 
(There  was  some  terrible,  agonizing 
moments  of  soul  searching.)  Then  I 
braced  myself,  flashed  a pearl-white 
smile  at  the  mirror,  shook  my  golden 
hair,  held  my  graceful  form  erect,  and 
walked  down  stairs. 

It  was  Jesse  who  first  saw  the  change 
in  me.  I could  see  he  was  stunned  by  it 
when  he  came  over  that  afternoon.  I 
flashed  my  pearl-white  smile  at  him. 

“Gee,  Dolores,  you  look  different,”  he 
blurted,  “Ain’t  that  a new  wisdom  tooth 
you’re  cuttin’?” 

I stared  at  the  boy  in  disgust  and  then 
pointed  toward  the  door. 

“Leave  this  house.  I do  not  choose  to 
see  you  again.”  And  then  I added  reck- 
lessly, “Bury  your  head  in  a pickle  jar.” 

Jesse  lowered  his  shaggy  head.  A tear 
glistened  in  his  eye.  He  sniffed  manfully 
and  walked  out  of  the  house.  He  was 
gone.  Jesse  was  gone! 

I told  myself  that  I didn’t  care.  There 
were  better  things  in  store  for  me.  And 
I knew  I could  get  them. 

Down  on  Main  Street,  I was  aware 
that  I was  a sensation.  As  I passed  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Fergesson  three  boys 
whistled.  I didn’t  even  look  back.  Yokels, 
I decided.  Well,  I didn’t  want  any  more 
yokels.  Yokels,  I’d  always  had.  Now  I 
wanted  men. 

Suddenly  a Great  Dane  rushed  me, 
grabbed  between  his  teeth,  and  carried 
me  over  to  the  post  office  box.  (Remind 
me  to  tell  you  another  story  sometime.) 

“Let  go  of  her,  Boy,”  commanded  a 
low  voice.  It  was  Two-Tone!  The  dog  un- 
damped his  jaws,  and  I fell  to  the  pave- 
ment. Two-Tone  helped  me  up.  I could 
feel  his  icy  fingers  through  my  rabbit 
coat.  It  sent  pleasant  chills  through  me 
but  I tried  to  be  annoyed  at  him  as  I 
looked  into  his  big  glassy  eyes. 

“Pardon  my  brass,  Gal,  but  when  I 
see  a good-looking  gal  like  you,  I find  a 
way  to  meet  her.  What’s  your  name, 
Gal?” 

I was  immediately  charmed  by  his 
kindly  manner  and  his  handsome  head 
of  hair.  I looked  at  his  face  through 
half-closed  blue  lids,  gritted  my  white 
pearly  teeth,  and  said  in  a husky  voice, 
“My  name  is  Dolores,  but  just  call  me 
Doll,  Big  Boy,”  and  I flicked  a speck  of 
dust  off  his  celluloid  collar. 

I could  see  we  were  impressed  with 
each  other.  We  were  our  kind  of  people. 

I saw  a lot  of  him  after  that.  He  was 
all  I could  think  of.  I knew  he  was  no 
good  for  me,  that  I should  go  back,  back 
to  loyal,  stoic,  idiotic  Jesse,  but  the 


power  of  Two-Tone  was  too  strong. 
Plenty  strong. 

I began  to  drift  then.  I changed.  All  I 
wanted  was  Two-Tone.  I turned  away 
from  my  loving  father — hating  him  for 
his  dislike  of  my  beloved.  Father  always 
wanted  me  to  marry  Jesse,  I knew.  I 
wanted  to  marry  Two-Tone.  Jesse  wanted 
to  marry  me,  but  Two-Tone  did  not.  He 
even  became  angry  when  I mentioned  it 
to  him. 

We  were  down  at  Joe’s  Emporium  and 
Gas  Station  one  night  when  I asked  Two- 
Tone  to  marry  me.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  free  air  pump.  I shall  always 
remember  him  there — virile  and  hand- 
some. I was  near  his  custom  built  car 
siphoning  gas  into  it  from  an  adjoining 
motorcycle.  I blew  out  the  last  mouthful, 
and  turned  to  him. 

I knew,  standing  there  in  the  moon- 
light smelling  faintly  of  gas,  grease  and 
exhaust,  that  I was  exotic  and  that  he 
knew  it.  I edged  over  to  him.  He  edged 
over  to  me. 

“Honey,”  I said,  “let’s  paint  the  town.” 

“Got  no  paint,  Gal,”  he  answered 
wittily. 

“Then  marry  me,”  I suggested,  always 
one  with  a rapid  rejoinder. 

“Ha!”  he  retorted,  “you  got  some  sense 
of  humor.  Gal.  I ain’t  aimin’  to  wed 
now.” 

I stepped  back — shocked,  hurt,  amazed, 
stunned,  and  mad.  Real  mad.  My  eyes 
filled  with  wet  tears. 

“Two-Tone,  what  do  you  mean?  I’ve 
forsaken  my  father  for  you,  my  friends, 
and  even  Jesse.” 

“Oh,  go  wipe  a windshield,  Gal,”  and 
thinking  he  had  dismissed  the  subject,  he 
turned  away. 

But  I could  not  let  him  walk  off  like 
that.  Armed  with  strength  that  comes 
only  to  the  enraged,  I pulled  the  air 
pump  up  from  the  cement,  and  threw  it 
at  him.  It  hit  him  between  Main  and  Fer- 
gusson. 

Then  it  was  all  a blur.  There  were 
people,  and  doctors,  and  police,  and  cars, 
and  fog.  Lots  of  fog.  Everything  eased 
into  a smoky  mist.  When  I came  to,  I 
smelt  smoke.  Fezebach  was  on  fire! 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Feze- 
bach was  in  ruins.  Father  was  dead, 
Mary  Lou  was  dead,  and  Jesse — poor 
dear  Jesse,  was  dead.  They  told  me  later 
what  happened.  Two-Tone,  always  afraid 
that  he  might  be  killed  by  the  Jackson 
Gang  of  Canon  City,  carried  dynamite 
in  his  pocket  for  an  emergency.  The  fric- 
tion of  the  air  pump  hitting  him  had 
ignited  it.  Two-Tone  was  dead.  Coinci- 
dentally, I received  a card  from  Chicago 
at  the  same  time  saying  Aunt  Flossie 
had  married  a barber  in  Detroit. 

Now  that  I am  safe  in  Roderick’s  arms, 
I try  to  forget  the  past.  I have  never 
told  Roderick  of  my  past.  He  might  not 
understand.  Sometimes  I don’t  even  un- 
derstand. 
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CHEAP 

CHOW 


For  Homo  Economics  students,  anti  veterans 
who  eat,  we  present  some  of  the  best,  eheapest, 
vitamin-parked  reeipes  ever  pre-testeil  in  our 
Old  Line  kitehens. 


Things  are  tough  all  over,  but  our  Pots 
and  Pans  Editor  got  quite  potted  using 
all  the  money  she  saved  by  the  reeipes 
below. 

Now,  girls,  for  these  recipes  we  use 
only  the  best  in  low-cost  horses,  and  the 
cheapest,  oldest,  mangiest  vegetables  we 
can  lay  our  hands  on.  Here’s  how.  Go  to 
your  favorite  grocer.  He  won’t  mind  your 
sampling  a pea  pod  here  and  a turnip 
there.  Then  go  to  a store  several  blocks 
away.  The  grocer,  always  eager  to  please 
new  customers,  won’t  mind  your  samp- 
ling an  egg  plant  here  or  a water- 
melon there.  Instead  of  sampling  you  will 
pretend  to  be  tasting  the  produce,  mean- 
while stacking  away  all  your  samples  in 
your  portable  deep  freeze  filing  cabinet, 
a must  for  busy  kleptomanic  housewives. 

Stewed  Kidneys 
on  Palsied  Potatoes 

1 Kidney  per  Person 
50  Unoffending  Onions 
1 Tablespoon  flour 
1 Cup  Water  from  Dead  Sea 
1 Tablespoon,  Slightly  Melted 
Oodles  of  Mayonnaise 

Try  our  Stewed  Kidneys  on  Palsied 
Potatoes  for  a taste  thrill.  If  the  taste 
doesn’t  thrill  you,  think  of  the  fun  you’ll 


have  by  just  ripping  out  your  kidney. 
This  charming  dinner,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  forty  years  will 
serve  as  many  people  as  have  kidneys. 
Are  you  ready,  cookies?  . . . Wash  kid- 
neys and  breathe  beer  fumes  on  them. 
Split  kidneys  and  remove  fatty  core. 
(Hurts,  doesn’t  it?)  Baste.  Roll  them 
around  the  floor  for  awhile  to  teach  them 
how  to  shift  for  themselves.  Paste.  Smear 
with  oodles  of  mayonnaise  (oodles  of  it) 
and  pour  into  chemically  treated  vat. 
Serves  as  smudge  pot  in  intemperate 
climates,  so  hold  on  to  it  in  case  you 
move  to  Kansas.  Garnish  with  fatty  core 
of  walrus. 


1 Dozen  Frankfurters  (Slightly  Chewed) 

Two  Mummified  Raisins 
1 Chloroformed  Mackerel 
1 Finger  Squirt  of  Prune  Juice 
Better  go  back  for  some  more  Mackerel 
Oodles  of  Mayonnaise 

There’s  nothing  more  American  than 
frankfurters  unless  it’s  Fricasseed  Afri- 
can gnu.  Remember  when  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  came  to  the  United 
States  and  we  gave  them  nothing  but  hot 
dogs  for  a month?  We  could  have  given 


them  Fricasseed  African  gnu. 

Well  now,  run  down  to  the  fish  market 
and  grab  a handful  of  your  fish  monger. 
Make  him  promise  to  give  you  a mackerel 
free  or  you’ll  have  him  investigated  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  Chuckling  sadistic- 
ally, slash  frankfurters  down  the  center. 
Insert  a mackerel  in  each.  Remember  how 
Jonah  lived  in  a whale.  If  the  mackerel 
jmps  out,  it  probably  isn’t  dead.  Kill  it, 
squeezing  a little  harder  just  to  make 
sure.  Dice  (or  crap,  if  you  will)  the 
raisins.  Serve  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  on  next  visit. 


The  most  important  ingredient  for  a 
busy  day  cake  is,  naturally,  a busy  day. 
Make  all  your  appointments  for  this  day. 
Clear  your  trees  off  that  vacant  lot 
you’ve  been  wanting  to  clear  your  trees 
off.  Invite  relatives  over.  Learn  early 
Neanderthal  tribal  chants.  Now.  when 
you  don’t  know  what  to  do  first  . . . 

Frighten  an  egg  into  a shaking  blob 
of  albumen  by  pretending  to  be  a chicken 
hawk.  Paste  and  add  milk,  which  may  be 
gotten  cheaply  enough  after  bac  lab  ex- 
periments. Baste.  Cast  in  just  a grimace 
of  vinegar.  Under  sun  lamp  cake  will 
most  likely  solidify,  if  not  . . . 
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Post  Scraps 


It  ron Id  Bo  Verse 

A coed  from  Margaret  Brent 
Decided  to  sleep  in  a tent 
But  a rip  in  the  flap 

Woke  her  up  from  her  nap 
Now  the  poor  gal’s  behind 
in  her  rent. 

— D.  K. 

★ 

Chaucer  an  I wrote  a dirty  story 
Bawdy  and  lewd  from  the  start 
But  mine,  people  said  is  pornographic 
And  Chaucer’s  was  classical  art. 

★ 

Little  Rollo,  full  of  glee, 

Pushed  his  poppa  in  the  sea. 

Mother  said  with  look  malicious, 

You  naughty  brat,  you’ll  kill  the  fishes. 


A gal  named  Louise  Eisenhairia 
Once  wept  for  some  funds 
in  despiaria 

But  a proctor  so  cranky 
Grabbed  hold  of  her  hanky 
And  threw  her  right  out  honoraria. 

— D.  K. 

Spoonerism 

Prodoz  a curen  eggs.  Next  it  is  nary 
vessecary  to  wy  some  bood  giskey — 
about  quelve  torts  should  do.  Then  ac- 
quire two  calley  ats  of  segligible  nize. 
Oh!  we  milken  forget  the  mus.  (Note: 
Do  not  chuse  oclate.)  Now  frelect  a send 
with  whom  you  drike  to  link.  You  are 
now  dready  to  ink,  so  mive  the  gilk  to 
the  cats.  Owe  the  thregs  at  each  other, 
and  wink  the  driskey  . . . 

—STERNAL  COOPNAGEL 


If  you  will  take  the  letters,  bills,  and 
apple  cores  out  of  a waste  paper 
basket,  you  will  find  it  makes  just  a 
supersonic  place  to  put  trash. 


How  To  Ho  liiimv 

I FOUND  THE  SECRET  OF  BEIN’ 
funny  which  don’t  work  none  too  well  for 
me,  but  I know  of  a bunch  of  people 
what  go  to  parties  who  always  make 
somethin’  laughable  out  of  whatever  you 
say.  Now  I listened  to  these  people,  speci- 
ally Jake  Harris.  Now  Jake  he  is  very 
funny  and  no  matter  what  you  say,  Jake 
he  comes  a-spittin’  back  with  a witticism 
what’s  a howl.  Only  yesterday  Jake  is 
eatin’  breakfast  which  was  sausage  and 
it  was  kinda  burnt  so  up  pops  Jake  with 
a very  humerous  say  in’.  Jake  says  to  me, 
“I  tell  you  this  meat  is  awful.  I never 
sausage  stuff.”  Get  it — sausage — saw 
such.  Everybody  laughed  like  all  get  out 
and  said  Jake  was  a perfect  riot. 

Well  it  was  then  I became  sure  Jake 
was  settin’  up  these  here  funny  remarks 
just  so’s  he  could  be  the  life  of  the 
party,  while  I always  have  to  set  back 
and  say,  “Yes  sir,  that  Jake  sure  is  a 
corker.”  So  I planned  a couple  my  own 
jokes  which  I would  pull  at  the  next 
party  we  was  invited  to. 

Well,  it  weren’t  hard  at  all  to  think 
’em  up.  I figured  up  a swell  one  to  start 
off  with,  because  I knowed  the  conversa- 
tion would  work  around  to  jobs,  as  it 
always  does,  and  I didn’t  have  no  job, 
but  was  goin’  to  college.  Naturally  when 
I told  ’em  I was  goin’  to  college,  they 
would  ask  me  what  I was  takin’  up.  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  space.  Oh!  I thunk 
up  a mess  of  funny  ones,  of  which  one 
was,  when  they  asked  me  if  I seen  her 
lately,  I say,  I don’t  know,  where’s  her 
lately?  Get  it? 

Well,  the  night  of  the  party  come  and 
we  was  all  settin’  and  chit-chattin’  about 
nothin’.  Jake  he’s  goin’  on  like  mad  and 
causin’  people  to  stomp  and  laugh  and 
nigh  split  their  sides.  So  the  talk  finally 
works  around  to  jobs  as  it  always  does, 
and  when  they  ask  me  what  I’m  doin’,  I 
tell  ’em,  nothin’.  I’m  goin’  to  college. 
Well  sir,  you  know  what  that  deceivin’ 
hostess  says  to  me?  She  says,  “O  really, 
and  what  profession  do  you  plan  to 
enter?”  I says  “space”  real  quick,  but 
it  didn’t  cause  a laugh  nohow,  and  she 
looks  at  me  kinda  queer  and  says,  “Oh! 
you’re  working  with  rocket-ships?” 

I was  finally  able  to  work  the  conver- 
sation around  to  a mutual  girl  we  all 
knowed,  and  who  wasn’t  at  the  party. 
Well,  you  can  guess  that  some  one 
twisted  it  around  and  says:  “Does  any- 
one know  where  she  is  now?”  I didn’t 
try  to  slip  the  “lately”  joke  in.  I de- 
cided I’d  just  as  leave  go. 

As  I was  goin’  out  the  door.  Jake  he 
was  tellin’  about  a monster  oyster  roast 
they  was  all  invited  to.  Then  he  says, 
“Everyone  bring  your  own  monster.” 
That  Jake  sure  is  a corker. 
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The 
[Sutler 
Hone  It! 

S 

tinnier  in  an  Insane 
Asylum  Moans  a Tough 
Nut  t o Cra  c k I' o r 
Doted i vo  Sam  Shovel 

(1)  In  a soundproof  room  at  Mercy  Me  Asy- 
lum, Private  Eye  Sam  Shovel  examines  the 
body  of  nurse  Anna  Modapia.  She  is  dead, 
killed  with  a knife  stolen  from  a nearby  col- 
lege dining  hall.  (Later  Sam  Shovel  will  write 
in  his  notebook:  "Cause  of  death:  blunt  instru- 


ct The  first  suspect,  Bertha  Control,  arrives 
for  questioning  attired  in  a fetching  straight 
jacket  by  Mainboucher. 

Dr.  Watson  coughs  and  draws  Shovel  aside. 
"Humor  her,"  he  whispers  hoarsely.  "The  poor 
schmoe  harbors  the  delusion  she's  a canoe 
paddle." 

"I  heard  that!"  shouts  Bertha.  "I  am  too  a 
canoe  paddle.  And  if  you'll  just  clear  the 
docks  I'll  be  going  back  to  the  oar  house." 

"Quit  stalling,  mine  fine  fettered  friend," 
giggles  Shovel.  "Where  were  you  on  the  night 
of  December  seventh,  nineteen  forty  one?" 

"I  won't  talk,  and  you  can't  make  me,  Dick 
Tracy." 

"We'll  see,  babyface,"  snaps  Shovel,  brand- 
ishing an  oar  lock  threateningly.  "I  haven't 
been  a private  eye  10  years  for  nuttin!" 
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ment.")  Doctor  Watson  explains:  "About  half 
an  hour  ago  I came  in  here  looking  for  a few 
clavicles  and  a dry-bone  I seem  to  have  mis- 
placed. I found  Nurse  Anna  Modapia  just  as 
you  see  her — stabbed  in  the  recreation  room. 
The  corpse  was  dead.  Three  patients  were  in 


(3)  "Okay,  Doc."  barks  Sam  Shovel. 
"Where's  the  second  suspect,  already?" 

"In  the  closet." 

"In  the  closet!  In  the  closet!"  bellows  Shov- 
el. "What  gives  with  this  in  the  closet?" 

"A  very  interesting  case,"  the  doctor  ex- 
plains, "suspect  number  two  locked  himself 
in  the  closet  four  months  ago,  and  refuses  to 
come  out.  He's  a racoon  coat,  he  says,  and 
sulks  in  there  all  winter,  chewing  on  a mouth- 
ful of  mothballs.  Claims  he's  waiting  for 
Zlotnick  the  Furrier." 

Shovel  tries  unsuccessfully  to  force  the  door. 

"I  know  you're  in  there."  yells  Shovel. 
"Come  out  and  talk!" 

"I'm  no  squealer,"  screams  an  irate  voice 
from  the  closet.  "I  won't  sing  for  nobody, 
copper." 

"We'll  see,  bubblehead,"  snarls  Shovel, 
brandishing  a hungry  moth  at  the  keyhole. 
"I  haven't  been  a shamus  20  years  for  nut- 
tin!" 


the  room  with  the  body  when  I arrived. 
"Boobies,  eh?"  Shovel  asks,  winking. 
"Please.  Mr.  Shovel!'  moans  the  doctor.  "We 
medical  men  prefer  the  name  schmoes." 

"Enough  of  this  pleasant  chit-chat,"  snaps 
Shovel.  "Bring  on  the  screwballs." 


(4)  "And  you?  Whom  be  you?"  hisses  Sam 
Shovel. 

"Me?"  says  suspect  three  coyly,  "I'm  a put- 
ter, and  a darn  good  one  too.  Whom  be  you!" 

"Don't  give  me  that,  divothead.  Putt  up,  or 
shut  up!" 

"Oh,  don't  tee  me  off  now — I'm  a raging 
tiger  when  aroused." 

"That'll  be  just  enough  of  your  brassie,  son. 
Were  you  ever  in  jail?" 

"Yes,"  the  suspect  admits,  "I  was.  I started 
to  play  around  with  Babe  Didrickson  once,  but 
I hooked  when  I should  have  sliced,  and  got 
booked  as  a mashie." 

"Ah,"  cries  Shovel  sarcastically.  "Who  done 
in  nurse  Anna  Modapia?" 

"Listen,  you  defective  detective.  I'm  no 
stool  pigeon." 

"We'll  see,  fungushead."  growls  Shovel, 
brandishing  a number  four  iron  threateningly. 
"I  haven't  been  a flatfoot  30  years  for  nut- 
tin!" 


(5)  Third  degree  tactics  fail.  Shovel  looks 
grave.  I'll  have  to  dig  into  this  crime  with 
more  subtle  methods,  he  thinks. 

"Which  one  of  youse  is  a butler?"  he  blus- 
ters. 

Silence. 

"We  got  a silent  butler  in  the  crowd,  eh?" 


Shovel  snarls.  "Okay,  which  one  of  youse  is  a 
waiter?" 

Silence. 

"So  we  got  a dumb  waiter  in  the  crowd, 
too,  eh?"  Shovel  snarls,  and  puts  fire  to  a 
butt. 

"Ouch!"  cries  the  canoe  paddle. 


Shovel  stares  at  the  suspects  and  pensively 
cleans  his  teeth  with  the  murder  weapon. 
"Someone  in  this  here  crowd  is  a dirty  double 
dealing  liar.  Which  one  of  youse  done  it?" 
the  great  man  hisses. 

You  could  have  heard  a piece  of  fuzz  drop. 
It  was  that  quiet. 


(6)  Shovel,  detective  extraordinaire,  begins 
to  put  two  and  two  together.  Unable  to  find 
an  answer  mathematically;  he  digs  into  his 
little  black  book.  Filed  alphabetically  under, 
"Cruddy  Catherine  from  Calcutta,"  he  finds 
his  clues. 

The  suspects  stand  around  on  pins  and 
needles,  except  for  Dr.  Watson  who  runs  for 
the  door? 

"Where  are  you  going?"  shouts  Shovel. 

"I've  got  athlete's  foot  and  these  needles  are 
killing  me,"  retorts  the  Doc. 

"I  think  you've  got  an  ulterior  motive!" 
shouts  Shovel. 

"No,  I haven't."  replies  the  Doc.  "I  had  that 
removed  at  the  last  Medical  Convention." 

"You're  lying!"  screams  Shovel.  "You're  the 
guilty  party.  I arrest  you  for  the  murder  of 
Nurse  Ann — Nurse  Whatchamacallit." 

Is  Shovel  on  solid  ground?  Has  he  dug  up 
the  right  answer,  or  is  he  in  a hole?  We'll 
never  know  unless  we  turn  to  page  20.  What- 
dya,  say?  Shall  we?  Let's. 
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Dropped  In  Its 

A Story  by  Jessamyn  IMiss  Mansfield 


For  <lisci*Imiiiatin;£  renders  of  f*IInrper*s”  anil  "Atlantic 
Monthly**  a real  lunik  of  thoughtful  literature 


“ That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  ivears 
DROPPED  IN  ITS  lap  from  some  once 
lovely  head.” 


AND  SO.  He  got  to  his  huge,  Queen  Elizabeth-like 
feet. 

“I’m  going,”  he  said  with  his  colorful  vocabulary. 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she  were  seeing  him  for 
the  first  time.  She  was  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 

“When  did  you  get  here?”  she  murmured.  She 
sipped  her  tea.  Cynthia  loved  the  way  the  tea-cup 
burnt  her  hand  and  left  a blister  there.  It  was  so 
right. 

“Please,  no  scene,”  he  said  with  his  colorful  vo- 
cabulary. 

“You’re  going?”  She  raised  an  eyebrow,  then, 
seeing  his  jealousy,  reached  up  and  with  her  blis- 
tered hand  pulled  it  down  again. 

“Yes.”  He  threw  a blanket  over  his  shoulder. 

How  odd,  she  thought.  How  singular  that  he 
should  so  resemble  Sitting  Bull. 

“I’m  leaving,”  he  said,  mincing  no  words  this  time. 

“You’re  going,”  she  corrected  him.  He  needn’t  be 
pompous. 

“When  I close  that  door,  I shall  have  gone.”  He 
pointed  to  the  door.  It  was  brown. 

“Tea?”  she  queried.  Perhaps  he  would  drink  some 
tea.  No,  of  course  he  wouldn’t  want  any  of  her  lousy 
tea. 

Outside  the  apartment  window  a window-washer 
had  begun  to  wash.  Odd,  singular,  she  thought,  that 
a window  washer  should  be  washing  her  window. 


“Windex?”  she  queried.  Perhaps  he  would  drink 
some  Windex. 

The  big  man  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth-like  feet 
didn’t  seem  to  hear.  He  turned  on  his  heels  and 
walked  into  the  broom  closet  on  his  toes. 

She  sighed.  He  was  so  hard  to  know.  She  fell  like 
a ton  of  bricks  on  the  small  army  cot  that  stood  in 
the  room.  She  loved  the  way  it  knocked  the  breath 
out  of  her.  This  was  her  way  of  life. 

He  was  coming  out  of  the  broom  closet  now. 

“Happy?”  she  asked.  She  did  so  want  him  to  be 
happy  in  this  beautiful  apartment,  on  this  lovely 
day.  She  herself  felt  like  hell.  Odd,  singular,  to  feel 
like  hell. 

“You’re  deceiving  me,”  he  said  juicily. 

“Stop  being  pompous!”  she  snorted.  She  hoped  she 
looked  beautiful  at  that  moment. 

“There’s  another  man  in  that  closet,”  came  his 
forceful  answer. 

She  breathed  shallowly.  Suddenly  her  nose  grew 
stuffed  up  from  a cold. 

“Don’t  be  absurd,”  she  said  after  a ten  minute 
pause.  She  loved  spacing  her  words.  It  made  her 
feel  like  Winston  Churchill  making  a speech. 

“There’s  a man  in  that  broom  closet,”  he  repeated, 
taking  out  a magnifying  glass  to  watch  her  facial 
reactions  more  closely. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Author  Jessamyn  Bliss  Mansfield,  a shy  recluse , lies  quietly  in  her  Fifty-second  St.  bistro.  Miss  Mansfield 
delightfully  relates  how  she  began  writing.  “My  whole  family  was  pathetically  shy.  We  never  spoke  to  each 
other.  We  just  wrote  notes  like  ‘pass  the  ketchup ’ or  ‘lend  me  two  bucks*.  I didn’t  learn  to  speak  until  last 
year  when  I was  seized  by  a numbing  fear.  Suppose  ‘ Stop  the  Music ’ should  call  me.”  Her  favorite  poet  is 
Emily  Dickinson , of  whom  Miss  Mansfield  says  wistfully , “She  is  not  living  anymore.’* 
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Thr  Ijvp  Song  of .).  Edgar  I'nniM 

(Willi  Handy  Analysis) 

For  Those  Students  Looking  for  Culture.  . . 

It  may  not  be  Flint.  but  it's  sure  T.  S. 


Let  us  go  then,  me  and  thou 

When  the  evening  is  spattered  out  like  water  wings  that  got 
stepped  on  by  a cow, 

Or  flat  on  its  back  like  somebody  being  robbed  of  his  ap- 
pendix. 

Let  us  leave  our  clothes  in  the  Bendix, 

Let’s  have  a dandy  time,  let’s  not  go  wandering  off  in  the 
slums 

Pan-handling  like  bums, 

Let  us  instead  go  someplace  where  we  can  beat  our  gums. 

Oh  please,  don’t  get  intelligent  and  ask  “What  izzis?” 
Because  then  I’ll  have  to  answer  it’s  none  of  your  business. 
In  the  streets  cars  come  and  go 
Burning  high  test  Texaco. 

And  indeed,  we’ll  have  a jazzy  time 
For  see  the  aerial  rising  from  that  roof 

Like  a hypodermic  needle  that  prevented  so  many  G.I.’s  dur- 
World  War  II  from  catching  stuff; 

We’ll  have  a swell  evening  without  spending  a dime 

That  aerial  is  definite  proof 

The  living  room  is  teeming  now  with  masses, 

There’s  still  time  for  you  and  me  to  clean  our  glasses, 

Time  for  us  to  finally  make  a decision 

Whether  or  not  we  will  go  watch  your  neighbor’s  television. 
In  the  room  the  people  go 
Watching  the  Milton  Berle  Show. 

I’m  telling  you  there’s  plenty  of  time, 

Time  to  wonder  “Ought  I to  of  maybe?”  and  “Should  I 
better?” 

To  stand  paralysed  on  the  front  porch  like  in  hunting  season 
a pointing  setter, 

Or  embarassed  to  death  like  that  poor  lady  in  the  “Scarlet 
Letter.” 

(They  will  remark  irritatedly,  “How  come  you  came  so  late?” 
And  wonder  where  in  the  world  I ever  picked  up  my  date, 
And  then,  “Hey  toothpick!  You  still  losing  weight?”) 

For  I know  ’em  all,  why  sure,  we  got  acquainted, 

Before  the  war,  they  used  to  be  share  croppers. 


I have  measured  out  my  life  in  bath  tubs  with  leaky  stoppers. 
I know  their  Roy  Acuff  records  and  breaths  that  are  so 
tainted 

With  tobacco  that  they  chew, 

I know.  For  me,  it’s  nothing  new. 

And  I have  taken  a gander  at  the  ladies’  arms,  oh  boy,  some 
treat! 

Dainty-slim,  like  arms  on  Roman  galley  crews 
And  in  the  lamplight  gay  assortments  of  tatoos. 

I wonder  where  my  hostess  got  that  mess 
She  has  the  nerve  enough  to  call  a dress? 

And  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while,  after  all, 
Worthwhile,  after  getting  up  for  S o’clock  classes  to  become 
educated, 

After  learning  all  the  theories  Huxley  and  Darwin  ever 
stated, 

And  what  kind  of  quick  change  artist  Shakespeare  was, 

Plus  what  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  decreed  that  made  every- 
body buzz, 

If  I were  to  rise  to  my  feet,  ignoring  the  semi-darkness 
In  the  midst  of  some  program  with  Robert  Trout  and  Richard 
Harkness, 

To  stumble  over  an  ash  tray  and  risk  a brain  concussion, 
Looking  for  someone  to  engage  with  in  intellectual  discussion, 
To  say:  I am  Lazarus,  an  English  major,  from  the  literati 
Come  to  give  my  own  personal  interpretation  of  what  my  lit 
courses  mean, 

If  one  ignorant  queen 

Should  cry.  “Sit  down!  No  one  can  see  the  screen!” 

My  eyes  should  fill  and  like  Camille  I will  cough. 

Do  I dare  to  give  a cough?  Do  I dare  to  give  a sneeze? 

I will  sneak  out  to  the  kitchen;  I will  crawl  there  on  my 
knees, 

And  recite  soliloquys  to  a quiet  can  of  peas. 

I do  not  think  it  will  answer  me  back. 

We  shall  stay  there  til  the  television’s  done, 

Peek  into  the  refrigerator  and  remove  a chicken  chunk, 
Then  eat  it,  til  the  others  come  and  then  we’re  sunk. 


Handy  Analysis  On  Next  Page 
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Th<»  Analysis  of 
J.  Edgar  I'roofrrad 

It  is  evident  even  to  one  who  knows  nothing  about  poetry 
that  the  main  character  of  this  poem  is  really  very  much 
like  that  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Note  the  connecting  symbol- 
ism of  the  line  “Let  us  leave  our  clothes  in  the  Bendix.”  By 
Bendix,  the  author,  of  course,  means  William  Bendix.  the 
movie  actor,  who  has  a radio  show.  By  leaving  the  clothes  in 
the  Benidx,  the  author  is  symbolically  deserting  radio  for 
television. 

The  brilliant  similes  are  Homeric,  in  that  they  go  on  long 
voyages  like  the  Odyssey.  “Like  a hypodermic  needle  that 
prevented  so  many  G.I.’s  during  World  War  II  from  catching 
stuff”  is  an  example.  We  almost  wish  this  interesting  simile 
would  continue,  describing  actual  cases  in  which  inoculation 
affected  certain  individuals. 

“In  the  room  the  people  go,  Watching  the  Milton  Berle 
Show.”  A poorer  poet  would  have  written  “In  the  parlor 
people  are  laughing  at  jokes,”  but  than  a poorer  poet 
couldn’t  have  afforded  a Bendix. 

Proofread  doesn’t  much  care  for  the  people  who  own  the 
television  set  because  he  thinks  they  are  silly.  The  “arms  on 
Roman  galley  crews”  have  resulted  from  their  pre-war  days 
in  the  okra  fields.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  by  “My  eyes  will 
fill  and  like  Camille  I will  cough,”  that  Proofread  is  coming 
down  with  the  grippe.  A poorer  poet  would  have  written,  “My 
cheeks  would  have  suddenly  broken  out  with  chicken  pox,” 
but  then  a poorer  poet  would  be  an  Engineering  major. 

The  poem  builds  to  the  climactic  “I  do  not  think  it  will 
answer  me  back.”  Is  this  better  than  “I  do  not  think  it  will 
give  me  any  sass?”  Why?  Not  having  anyone  to  talk  with, 
Proofread  is  driven  to  tell  his  troubles  to  a can  of  peas.  Does 
this  remind  you  of  Hamlet  talking  to  Yorick’s  skull? 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  poem  is  Proofread’s  experi- 
ences as  an  electrical  appliance  salesman.  References  to 
Bendix,  television,  and  refrigerator  prove  this.  An  economy 
expert  will  note  at  a glance  that  business  isn’t  so  good,  that 
depression  is  setting  in.  See  “Pan-handling  like  bums,”  and 
“We’ll  have  a swell  evening  without  spending  a dime.”  (Ref- 
erence: “Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a Dime?”,  Eddie  Cantor, 
1932.)  At  the  depths  of  the  depression,  Proofread  robs  the 
ice  box  of  a kind  neighbor,  but  he  knows  that  his  greed  will 
be  discovered  and  that  he  will  be  sunk,  deeper,  of  course,  into 
the  depression  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself  by  selling 
faulty  bathroom  fixtures.  “I  have  measured  out  my  life  in 
bath  tubs  with  leaky  stoppers.” — Mollee  Coppel 


Tri|»e 

this  smashing  success  from  Jean  Hoyt. 
“As  a party  mixer,”  writes  Jean,  “I 
count  out  enough  beer  bottles  for  each 
couple,  break  each  bottle  in  half,  and 
scatter  the  glass  on  the  floor.  When 
the  boy  finds  the  girl  who  has  the 
rest  of  his  bottle,  they  glue  it  to- 
gether with  rubber  cement.  The  best 
fun  of  all  comes  when  someone  tries 
to  fit  the  top  of  a bottle  of  Schlitz  to 
the  bottom  of  a bottle  of  Pabst!” 
Bouquets  to  Jean  for  a Gloopey  pink 
idea! 

Or,  why  not  a Cocker  Spaniel 
party  where  everybody  comes  dressed 
as  a Dachshund?  For  that  certain 
floppiness,  have  your  guests  hang 
bed-room  slippers  over  their  ears. 
The  stag  line  will  be  howling! 

And  speaking  of  the  stags  at  bay, 
they’re  full  of  sincere  praise  for  us 
female  cuties  today. 

“Jeepers,  how  I hate  girls!”,  Johnny 
Appel,  Sigma  Chi,  takes  the  trouble 
to  write  in.  Jeepers,  Johnny,  next  time 
don’t  take  the  trouble. 

“What  can  you  do,”  asks  Tom 
Jones,  “with  a girl  who  paints  forty- 
seven  paper  clips  with  red  nail  polish 
and  sticks  them  up  and  down  her 
arms?”  Oh,  you’re  so  crazy,  Tom! 


Pliolocrime  Solution 

Watson  is  really  a butler — he  only 
thinks  he's  a doctor — and  hence  the 
murderer,  (i.e.  fill  butlers  are  murder- 
ers.) When  Shovel  offered  him  a Camel 
(see  cut  5)  he  refused  it,  saying  tartly, 
"It's  not  my  brand,  old  beanbag."  To 
astute  Shovel,  this  was  conclusive  and 
irrefutable  proof  that  Watson  was  not  a 
doctor. 

Confronted  with  new  evidence,  Wat- 
son immediately  confessed.  Citing  his 
motive  for  the  crime,  Watson  sniffled, 
"Nurse  Anna  Modapia  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  I wasn't  really  a doctor. 
Besides  she  was  ahead  of  me  in  our 
pyramid  club.  I had  to  kill  her." 


CAST: 

Dick  Hayes  as  Private  Eye  Sam  Shovel 
Walt  W.  Jones  as  deluded  Doctor  Watson 
Dave  Klein  as  a demure  golf  bag 
Joan  Gionnetti  as  a cross-eyed  canoe 
Mary  Lakeman  as  ambitious  Anna  Moda- 
pia 

Hank  Saylor  as  the  Irate  Voice  in  the 
Closet 
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A Fi<*fion  Oilililv 


THREE  HEARS  ami  a TALE 

A prankish  mot lirr  nature  pulled  a triple-header  April  Fool  joke  on 
Mrs.  Sell  wall.  Now,  thirty-six  years  latter,  things  have  eonie  to  a head. 

(In  fact,  three  off  them) 


JOE  SCHWAB  IS  A NORMAL,  every 
day,  run  of  the  mill,  American  gentle- 
man, except  for  one  thing — he  has  three 
heads.  Joe  is  self-conscious  about  his 
heads  and  hates  publicity;  but  he’s  such 
an  interesting  fellow  that  it  keeps  all  of 
his  three  brains  clicking  to  stave  off  the 
scads  of  reporters,  zoology  professors, 
and  other  nosey  personages  who  con- 
sistently dog  him.  I found  him  slouched 
in  a telephone  booth  at  Albrecht’s,  wait- 
ing for  the  noon  rush  to  pass  before 
making  a break  for  it. 

I explained  that  maybe  the  public 
would  understand  him  better  if  he  spilled 
his  story  to  the  press.  He  smiled  at  the 
suggestion,  seemed  to  see  my  point  and 
slowly  unfolded  his  amazing  story  to  me. 

He  was  born  on  April  Fool’s  Day,  1913, 
in  Smoeburg,  “the  Pittsburgh  of  the 
Eastern  Sho’,”  Maryland.  He  had  a fa- 
ther and  a mother,  both  noi'mal.  That  is, 
the  Schwabs  were  immigrants  from 
Brooklyn,  a territorial  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  very  well  off.  Mr. 
Schwab  was  an  apprentice  oyster  husker 
with  Flootz  Huskers,  Inc.  and  belonged 
to  the  Husker’s  Union.  Mrs.  Schwab  took 
in  washing.  They  wanted  a little  boy  and 
wanted  their  boy  to  be  an  individual;  but 
a boy  with  three  heads  was  too  much. 
“Now  we  have  to  feed  three  faces  where 
we  had  planned  to  feed  only  one,  half- 
way,” said  Mr.  Schwab;  his  wife  burst 
into  tears  and  said,  “I’m  sorry,  mine 
darlink,  but  ain’t  he  a fine  little  niblink. 
He  has  such  beautiful  blue,  green  and 
brown  eyes.  His  brown,  black  and  blond 
hair  is  so  soft.  And  his  big,  small  and 
medium  mouths  are  so  perfect.  He  is 
cute,  ain’t  he?”  Poppa  had  to  admit  that 
his  son  wasn’t  any  ordinary  son  and 
started  thinking  of  ways  to  buy  food  for 
the  two  extra  heads. 


Joe  grew  up  fast,  but  it  was  sometime 
before  his  mother  took  him  out  in  public. 
She  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  find 
enough  hats  for  him  around  the  house 
and  she  couldn’t  bear  to  take  her  boy  out 
bareheaded.  Instead  she  gave  him  three 
pieces  of  lead  pipe  to  cut  his  teeth  on, 
kept  him  home,  and  he  was  happy. 


Joe  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
his  life  until  he  started  to  talk.  His 
momma  talked  Italian,  his  pop  spoke 
Spanish,  and  his  Mother  Goose  Book  was 
written  in  English.  As  a result  he  con- 
fused everybody  and  himself  by  talking 
in  three  languages  at  the  same  time.  Be- 
sides one  of  his  mouths  was  tongue  tied, 
another  had  nasal  disorders  and  the  third 
stuttered  until  he  had  his  tonsils  and 
adenoids  out.  His  first  grade  teacher 
cured  him  by  teaching  all  three  heads 
all  three  languages,  and  then  unteaching 
the  Italian  and  Spanish.  Miss  Potz,  the 
brilliant  teacher,  was  given  an  honorary 
high  school  teacher’s  degree  from  the 
Crisfield  Teacher’s  College  and  was  pro- 
moted from  grade  1-B,  where  she  had 
been  teaching  in  anonymity  for  forty 
years,  to  1-A.  Joe  always  loved  his  first 
teacher  and  each  of  his  heads  sent  a 
dozen  red  roses  to  her  funeral. 

Joe’s  school  days  were  mostly  happy 
ones.  He  couldn’t  play  Blindman’s  Bluff 
with  the  rest  of  the  kids  because  they 
never  could  find  enough  clean  handker- 
chiefs to  blindfold  him,  but  he  was  al- 
ways in  demand  as  baseball  umpire  (he 
could  watch  three  bases  and  the  plate 
with  two  eyes  left  over.)  He  excelled 
in  most  of  his  studies.  One  head,  the 


right  one,  was  a mathematical  genius, 
the  center  one  was  a science  whiz,  and 
the  one  on  the  left  was  above  average  in 
history.  His  only  weakness  was  English; 
none  of  the  three  heads  could  tell  a noun 
from  a verb  or  Poe  from  Whitman. 

In  his  senior  year  he  starred  as  Quar- 
terback on  the  football  team.  He  was 
truly  the  headiest  back  in  scholastic 
football.  One  opposing  coach  said  of  him, 
“I  never  saw  a guy  fake  his  three  heads 
in  the  T formation  as  well  as  Schwab. 
In  fact,  I never  before  saw  a guy  with 
three  heads.” 


Joe  got  out  of  Smoeburg  High  a few 
months  before  war  broke  out  in  1941. 
After  playing  a game  or  two  of  pro  foot- 
ball with  the  Smoeburg  Indians  and  tour- 
ing for  a month  as  the  one  man  trio  in 
the  local  movie  houses,  he  tried  to  enlist 
in  the  Marines;  but  they  insisted  that  he 
was  topheavy.  The  recruiting  sergeant 
told  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the  office, 
“We’re  sorry,  bud;  but  we  can’t  take 
guys  with  three  heads — two  is  our  limit.” 

He  tried  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force,  but  the  answer  was  a con- 
sistent “NO.”  He  sulked  for  months  un- 
til he  thought  of  getting  a job.  “That’s 
it,”  he  said,  “I’ll  get  a job.”  He  went  to 
work  as  a watchman,  24  hours  a day,  at 
Blotz  Aircraft  Plant.  He  was  the  best 
watchman  in  the  company’s  history  be- 
cause he  never  went  to  sleep  on  the  job. 
Each  head  took  an  eight  hour  shift  while 
the  other  two  slept.  That  way  he  got 
48  hours  of  sleep  every  day.  When  peace 
finally  came,  the  plant  had  to  close  and 
Joe  was  out  of  a job.  From  that  time  on, 
Joe  was  maladjusted. 

He  bummed  around  at  several  jobs.  He 
applied  to  Clark  Shaughnessy,  the  notor- 
ious football  coach,  for  a spotter’s  job 
and  was  hired.  But  when  he  told  the 
coach  that  his  beloved  T was  about  to 
split,  Shaughnessy  fired  him  for  subver- 
sive activities.  He  got  a job  in  the  freak 
show  with  Paley  Brothers  Circus,  but  the 
customers  refused  to  believe  that  he  and 
his  three  heads  were  real.  The  Paley 
Brothers  dropped  him  after  a week  as  a 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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Let  your  taste  be  the  judge  . . . and 
you'll  pick  world-famous  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale...  for  wholesome, 
thirst-quenching  goodness. 

You  can  get  your  favorite  flavor, 
with  Canada  Dry  Quality  . . . any- 
time . . . anywhere. 
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Dropped 

Cynthia  looked  pained.  She  was  burning  her 
fingers  again  on  another  cup  of  tea.  “Are  you  sure,” 
she  said  contemplatively,  “that  it  is  not  a broom?” 

“Really,  Cynthia,  you  amuse  me,”  he  guffawed. 
“But  it’s  a man.  Sorry  to  ruin  your  little  joke,”  he 
giggled  manfully,  “but  it’s  a man.” 

“Who  put  him  there?”  she  asked  innocently  like 
a child  who  asks  how  babies  are  born. 

“Can’t  say.”  He  walked  to  the  fireplace,  bent  down, 
and  cigarette  in  teeth,  poked  his  head  into  the  fire. 
It  was  his  own  pig-headed  barbecued  way  of  lighting 
a cigarette. 

Cynthia  shuddered.  She  didn’t  like  to  cross  him 
when  he  was  in  these  ugly,  down-right  homely, 
moods.  But  he  merely  got  to  his  huge,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth-like feet. 

“I’m  going,”  he  said. 

She  had  heard  this  before,  and  she  loved  all  the 
more  the  way  he  pronounced  his  “g’s”.  It  was  only 
when  he  left  that  she  realized  that  he  was  gone. 

She  sprang  to  the  closet,  opened  the  door,  and 
peeked  inside.  Her  oil  mop  gazed  up  at  her  curiously. 
Of  course,  the  oil  mop.  Fool.  Fool. 

Outside  her  window  the  window  washer  had  fin- 
ished cleaning.  Distraught,  Cynthia  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  smeared  her  fingers  all  over  the  glass.  Then 
she  dipped  her  elbow  into  the  tea  to  test  the  tem- 
perature. 

Outside,  it  had  begun  to  hail. 


It  Hits  You  in  the  Face  . . . 

the  better  service 
the  smart  new  fixtures 
the  roominess 

of  "Doc"  Albrecht's  modernized  drugstore 

ALBRECHT'S  PHARMACY 

(opposite  the  gate) 
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Three  heads 

bad  investment.  He  thought  he’d  finally 
found  his  life’s  work  when  the  Pitzel 
Anatomical  Laboratory  hired  him  for 
observation  and  spare  parts  in  their  ex- 
perimental work;  but  these  great  scien- 
tists, the  Pitzels,  developed  a four-headed 
rat  which  rendered  our  three-headed 
friend  obsolete,  of  no  more  use  to  the 
scientific  world.  Again  Joe  found  himself 
out  in  the  cold. 

Joe  hadn’t  seen  his  parents  for  ten 
years;  and  after  his  last  unsuccessful 
term  of  employment,  he  returned  to 
Smoeburg  to  visit  them.  He  got  home  to 
find  his  father  had  become  mayor  and 
his  mother  was  no  longer  taking  in  wash- 
ing. She  was  now  helping  her  husband 
take  in  graft.  His  parents  refused  to  ad- 
mit that  Joe  was  their  son,  insisting  the 
mere  fact  that  he  had  three  heads  didn’t 


mean  that  he  was  their  long  lost  three- 
headed boy.  His  old  man  gave  him  a 
tenspot  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  town. 
Joe  shook  all  three  heads  and  trudged 
on,  vowing  never  to  return  to  Smoeburg 
until  he  could  hold  up  his  heads  and  say, 
“Here  I am,  a success  despite  my  handi- 
caps.” 

He  toured  the  country  on  foot,  picking 
up  odd  jobs  here  and  there  where  he 
could;  but  he  never  felt  entirely  satisfied. 
In  his  spare  moments  he  went  to  the  li- 
braries and  read  books,  three  at  a time; 
soon  he  was  an  educated,  learned  man. 
After  a few  years  of  this  life,  he  said  to 
himself,  “I  have  seen  the  world  in  my 
travels  and  have  read  many  books.  I am 
going  to  a University  and  apply  for  a 
job.” 

It  so  happened  that  on  that  very  day 
he  passed  through  the  little  Maryland 
metropolis  of  College  Park.  He  noticed 


that  there  was  a school  there  and  de- 
cided that  he’d  give  it  a fling.  He  skipped 
up  the  whitewashed  steps  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  and  rushed  into  the 
president’s  office. 

“Pres,”  he  said  (and  those  were  his 
exact  words,  as  one  “Sho”  boy  to  an- 
other), “I  want  a job — ya  got  one?” 
“Well,”  said  the  Pres,  stroking  his 
face  where  most  college  presidents  have 
a beard,  “ordinarily  we  would  have  an 
opening  for  your  type  of  minds;  but  you 
have  three  heads  and  the  students  would 
stare  at  you.  We  can’t  have  the  students 
staring  at  our  professors.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Go  to  the  Psych  Department, 
have  them  analyze  your  case,  and  they’ll 
find  a job  for  you.” 

A tall  man  with  slicked  hair  and  green 
slitted  eyes  greeted  him  at  the  door,  for 
the  president  had  called  ahead.  The  host 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


DAMOCLES  AND  1 THE  SWORD 


Gosh,  the  suspense  is  getting  mel 
Wish  I had  a Life  Saver! 


life  Sim 


Still  only 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAYERS 

for  the  best  tvisecrack! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane* 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


Last  Month’s  Winner  and  Gag: 
Mary  Gatz,  VF  8 
“In  this  ice  cream  pure?” 

“Pure  as  the  girl  of  your  dreams.” 
“Give  me  a pack  of  cigarettes.” 


QUESTIONS 

Twice  here  in  red,  two-thirds  in  white, 
Explains  just  why  a Chesterfield’s  right 


Four  are  shown  and  all  the  same 
In  color  and  shape,  but  not  in  fame. 

You’ve  no  doubt  heard  it  noised  about  that 
oysters  “R”  in  season, 

One  glance  at  lovely  Linda  and  you’re  sure 
to  see  the  reason. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 

A The  word  THREE  is  composed  of  five  letters  and  they’re 
all  found  in  CHESTERFIELD. 

R Chesterfields  in  the  pack,  3 E’s  in  Chesterfield,  3 x 3 = 9. 
One  E in  REALITY. 

Q Biscuit  = muffin;  Change  M to  R and  you  get  Ruffin,  the 
home  of  Van  W.  Daniel. 

WINNERS... 


Katherine  J.  Hallgren,  Ann  Arundel  Hall  . . . Mari- 
lyn Reiskin,  Box  1224  . . . Rae  Spector,  Dorm  3 . . . 
J.  Macfarlane,  Dorm  M . . . C.  H.  McIntyre,  7401 
Princeton  Ave.,  College  Park,  Md.  . . . Margaret 
Caulk,  2430  Otis  Street,  N.E.  Washington  18,  D.  C. 
. . . Margie  Bernstein,  Box  789  . . . Carson  W.  Ma- 
son, Dorm  O . . . Dorothy  Duffy,  7509  Girard  St., 
College  Park  . . . Robert  J.  Stikell,  Box  3408  . . . 
(Winners  may  pick  up  the  cigarettes  at  the  Old  Line 
office.) 
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EVERYTHING 
GOES  IN  OUR 
LAST  ISSUE! 

Some 

Day 

In 

May 

No  Punches  Pulled 


LITTLE  TAVERN 
SHOPS,  INC. 

Famous  For  Hamburgers 
Buy  ’Em  By  The  Bag 

40  Locations  In 
Greater  Washington - 
Baltimore  Area 


8-WEEK  COURSE 

Intensive  summer  school  train- 
ing in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. A day  course  recom- 
mended for  high  school  grad- 
uates and  college  students. 

Summer  classes  begin 
June  20  and  July  5. 

Attainable  objectives  are: 
(1)  The  ability  to  take  notes 
on  lectures  and  typewrite 
manuscripts;  (2)  Basic  training 
in  essential  business  skills; 
(3)  Credit  toward  graduation 
from  a complete  Secretarial 
course. 

REOUEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 

STRAYER  COLLEGE 

13th  and  F Sts.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Telephone,  NAtional  1748 


ushered  Joe  into  a large  room  where  a 
lot  of  men  with  bags  under  their  eyes 
sat  around  in  a circle.  They  seated  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  turned  a 2000 
watt  light  in  his  eyes,  clamped  a poly- 
graph to  his  arms,  and  gave  him  a pen- 
cil and  a clean  copy  of  the  very  latest 
Stanford-Binet  Test. 

After  five  days  and  nights  of  steady 
examination,  Joe  gave  up.  Beads  of 
sweat  broke  out  on  his  foreheads,  his 
eyes  shut,  and  his  heads  slumped  for- 
ward. The  men  filed  out  of  the  room 
mumbling  to  each  other  about  the  vari- 
ous correlation  coefficients  between  a 
man  with  three  heads  and  numerous  oc- 
cupations. 

When  Joe  finally  came  to,  he  found 
the  men  once  more  surrounded  him  and 
the  tall  one  with  the  green  eyes  spoke 
to  him  in  very  soft  tones. 

“We,”  he  began,  “after  careful  exami- 
nation, have  found  only  one  field  of  Uni- 
versity employment  for  which  you  are 
perfectly  and  absolutely  equipped.  If  you 
choose  to  follow  our  advice  you  will  find 
that  you  are  vastly  superior  to  your 
fellow  workers,  but  will  also  have  few 
friends  among  the  student  body.  In  fact, 
the  students  will  hate  you.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  you  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
your  profession,  if  you  follow  our  recom- 
mendations.” 

“What  is  it,”  cried  Joe,  feeling  that  at 
last  he  had  reached  his  goal.  “Please 
hurry,  tell  me!” 

“Since  you  have  three  heads,”  the  tall 
one  continued,  “and  therefore  six  ears 
and  six  eyes,  we  feel  that  you  have  more 
than  the  bare  requisites  for  one  occupa- 
tion. The  one  field  of  employment  that 
we  advise  you  to  enter,  as  our  first  three- 
headed case,  is  that  of  PROCTOR.” 

“Ah,  that’s  it,”  grinned  Joe;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  has  been  on  the  Uni- 
versity payroll.  His  maladjustments  have 
disappeared.  He  has  become  the  scourge 
of  the  sly  ones,  and  he  has  never  been  so 
happy,  for  he  is  the  proctor  of  all  proc- 
tors, head  of  his  department.  He  has  a 
record  of  five  thousand  arrests  and  con- 
victions in  his  six  months  at  the  helm  of 
the  Proctor’s  Office — no  other  proctor 
can  make  that  statement. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  this 
tale  about  a plain,  ordinary,  three- 
headed Eastern  Sho’  boy  who  did  not 
know  defeat.  It  is  a happy  ending.  Joe 
insists  that  nobody  with  three  heads,  or 
even  two  heads,  ever  found  a happier 
solution  to  his  troubles. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  that  worries 
me  now,”  Joe  said,  his  voices  faltering  a 
bit,  “suppose  Maryland  goes  on  the  honor 
system.  Oh  well,”  he  concluded,  as  he 
slipped  back  into  his  phone  booth,  “I’ve 
always  got  my  Social  Security  to  fall 
back  on.” — Art  Brigham 


THE  BABE  PAGE 

(Opposite) 

Carol  Jean  Newell 

A Telephone  Earfull 

About  Our  Maryland 
Eyefull  in  the  Strawstack 

“Hello?  Kappa  Delta  House?  Would 
you  call  Carol  Jean  Sewell  to  the  phone, 
please?  ...  No,  no,  Sewell  . . . S-e-w-e-1-1 
. . . She  isn’t?  Where  is  she?  . . . Oh  . . : 
Well,  this  is  the  Old  Line  calling  . . 
Why,  thanks,  we  thought  it  wasn’t  bad 
either  . . . Look,  maybe  you  could  help 
us.  Carol  Jean  is  our  Maryland  Model 
this  month  and  . . . What?  . . . You  are? 
. . . Well,  we  can’t  take  everybody’s  pic- 
ture, heh,  heh  . . . Oh,  I’m  sure  you  are 
. . . But  back  to  Carol  Jean.  Could  you 
tell  us  some  of  her  vital  statistics.  You 
know,  weight,  height,  depth  ...  I mean, 
for  example,  what’s  her  weight?  . . . 
fifty-five  pounds  did  you  say?  . . . No,  I 
said  weight  . . . One  hundred  ten  . . . 
Ha,  ha,  I thought  you  said  fifty-five 
pounds  before  . . . Yeah,  fifty-five  . . . 
O.K.,  O.K.,  it  wasn’t  that  good  . . . 

“What?  ...  No,  to  win  the  cigarettes 
you  have  to  enter  the  contest  ...  No,  I 
don’t  know  the  answers  myself  . . . Now, 
what  color  are  her  eyes?  . . . Five  feet 
five?  . . . No,  I said  eyes  . . . Oh  you 
thought  I said  height?  . . . No,  I said 
eyes  . . . Blue?  ...  Do  you  know  what 
her  home  town  is?  . . . Did  you  say  Tal- 
lahassee? . . . Sasketchawasn?  . . . Let’s 
have  it  again  please,  slowly  . . . Arling- 
ton? I’ve  got  it  . . . Well,  tell  me  this. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  what  school  she 
went  to?  . . . Girls’  Cathedral?  ...  Is 
that  a Sunday  School?  . . . Ha,  ha, 
thanks.  Our  whole  staff  is  funny  like 
that  . . . Any  pet  peeves  you  know  of? 
. . . Hates  five  o’clock  classes?  . . . 

“Now,  this  is  going  to  be  a little  hard- 
er. Are  there  any  anecdotes  the  girls 
tell  about  her?  . . . Oh  come  on,  let’s 
hear  . . . Don’t  be  embarassed  . . . She 
did?  . . . No-o-o,  I’m  afraid  we  can’t  . . . 
What?  . . . She’s  in  Pre-Nursing?  . . . 
Yes,  that  is  awfully  cute  . . . What  about 
hobbies?  Does  she  go  steady,  I mean? 
. . . She  goes  . . . sailing?  . . . Anything 
else?  . . . Never  hears  the  alarm  in  the 
morning,  yeah,  O.K.,  got  it  . . . Well,  if 
you  can  think  of  anything  el  . . . What? 
. . . She’s  full  of  life?  . . . Thank  y . . . 
Huh?  . . . She’s  very  peppy?  . . . Swell 
. . . Well,  thanks  a . . . What?  . . . Her 
nickname  is  C.  J.  . . . Yes,  that  is  pretty 
shrewd  . . . Well  thank  you,  goodb  . . . 
What?  . . . Yes  . . . Yeah  . . . Oh  really? 
. . . That’s  good,  but  we  can’t  . . . No 
kidding  . . . No,  I’m  afraid  she  wouldn’t 
like  . . . Huh?  ...  She  is?  ...  She  did? 
. . . She  . . .” 
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I've  been  smoking,  Chesterfields  ever  since 
I’ve  been  smoking.  They  buy  the  best  cigarette 
tobacco  grown . . . it's  MILD,  sweet  tobacco” 

(FROM  A SEMES  OF  STATEMENTS  BY  PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMERS) 


MAKE  YOURS  THE  MILDER  CIGARETTE 


Copyright  1949,  Ljcgett  & Mras  Tobacco  Co. 


Everybody  likes  Chesterfield 
because  it's  MILDER 
its  MI  cigarette.’ 


T 


“CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST-See  Page  23” 


One  of  America’s  most  popular  singers  . . . star 
for  many  years  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
motion  pictures,  concert,  radio  and  recordings. 


She  has  scored  brilliant  successes  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Company,  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London,  and  in  concert. 


The  famous  mezzo-soprano  and  opera’s  brilliant,  new  coloratura  agree... 


In  a recent  test  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  smoked  only 
Camels  for  30  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly 
examinations,  reported 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE 
CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRRITATION 
due  to  smoking 
CAMELS! 

Millions  of  people  who  have 
smoked  Camels  for  years  already 
know  about  Camel’s  cool,  cool 
mildness.  If  you’re  not  among 
those  Camel  smokers ...  if  you’ve 
never  given  Camels  a real,  day- 
to-day  trial  . . . start  your  own 
30 -day  test  of  Camel  mildness 
today! 

Try  the  mildness  and  rich,  full 
flavor  of  Camels  in  your  own 
"T-Zone”  (that’s  T for  Taste  and 
T for  Throat  — your  proving 
ground  for  cigarette  mildness . . . 
for  smoking  enjoyment). 

'Monep-SBcicA:  ^uaian/ee! 

Try  Camels  and  test  them  as  you 
smoke  them.  If,  at  any  time,  you 
are  not  convinced  that  Camels 
are  the  mildest  cigarette  you 
ever  smoked,  return  the  pack- 
age with  the  unused  Camels  and 
we  will  refund  its  full  purchase 
price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


I AGREE,  MISS 
SWARTHOUT— EVER 
SINCE  I MADE  THAT 

30-DAY  MILDNESS 
TEST,  ITS  BEEN 
CAMELS  WITH  ME.1 


AND  WHEN 
YOU'VE  SMOKED 
CAMELS  AS  LONG 
AS  I HAVE, 
VIRGINIA,  YOU'LL 
APPRECIATE  THAT 
MILDNESS  AND 
FLAVOR 
EVEN  MORE! 


According  to  a Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleasure,  too!  And  when  three  leading 
independent  research  organizations  asked  113,597  doctors  what 
cigarette  they  smoked,  the  brand  named  most  was  Camel! 
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Flourish  of  coronets.  To 
those  who  read,  may  we  say 
that  this  is  a royal  flush  of 
an  issue.  We  have  chronicles 
of  Mrs.  Duke,  grand  duchess 
of  the  language  department, 
golden  gems  of  verse  by  her 
daughter  Pat,  a tale  of  Bobby 
Jones,  crown  prince  of  Al- 
brecht’s, and  Dr.  Bamford, 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Cotyle- 
don Crusher  of  the  Plant 
Kingdom.  We’ve  our  usual 
supply  of  campus  queens,  a 
parody  fit  for  a king,  and  a 
crowning  feature — all  the 
odds  and  ends  we  found  in 
the  editor’s  desk  when  we 
cleaned  it  out. 

Oh  yes,  take  a look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents. There,  in  italics  you’ll 
see  “published  six  times  a 
year.”  Well,  this  is  the  sixth 
time  for  the  year,  and  you 
know  what  that  means. 
“We’ve  had  our  work,”  says 
an  old  song,  “we’ve  had  our 
play,  and  we  have  lived  in  a 
true  scout  way.”  It’s  a lie, 
but  it  marks  proper  finish. 

We’ll  put  in  a return  ap- 
pearance in  the  fall  with 
different  editors  and  the 
same  jokes.  Keep  us  in 
mind.  And  now  as  Shakes- 
peare says:  Exeunt  severally. 


Babe  Jackie  Hammett  is 
AOPi’s  offering  to  the  gods 
and  to  our  cover  this  month. 
Jackie  heaves  her  5' 4",  110 
lb.  frame  in  the  direction  of 
such  hobbies  as  art,  Ocean 
City,  and  nursery  school. 
“Hammerhead”,  as  they  call 
her  playfully,  is  reported  to 
have  visited  New  York  re- 
cently. “Nothing  happened,” 
her  room-mate  told  us.  Ac- 
cept our  condolences. 
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the  new  line 


What  are  We  Bid? 

Going,  going,  going,  went! 

OLD  LINE'S  folding  up  its  tent. 

Desks  dumped  out  and  copy  slashed. 

As  of  now,  our  chips  are  cashed. 

On  display  here  from  the  printer. 

Remnants  of  the  fall  and  winter. 

Pictures!  Stories!  Knicks  and  knacks! 

Take  your  choice,  all  free,  no  tax. 

Christmas  carols!  First  editions! 

Unchewed  copy,  no  omissions! 

Hurry,  hurry,  toss  your  lasso 
Fish  up  some  unknown  Picasso. 

If,  by  chance,  you're  not  enthused  yet. 

We've  got  cuts  we  haven't  used  yet! 


While  teaching  a course  in  short  story 
writing,  a college  professor  informed  his 
student  that  a short  story  would  always 
hold  a reader’s  interest  if  it  began 
mentioning  either  Deity,  royalty,  or  sex. 
In  the  first  set  of  short  stories  the  pro- 
fessor received,  one  freshman  started  his 
story  with  “My  God,”  cried  the  princess, 
“get  your  hand  off  my  knee.” 

★ 

A davenport  held  the  twain. 

Fair  damsel  and  her  ardent  swain: 

Heandshe. 

But  then,  a step  upon  the  stair! 

He  . . . and  . . . she. 

★ 

We  heard  about  the  tipsy  pre-med  the 
other  night  who  called  up  Dr.  Wasser- 
man  of  national  fame  and  when  the  good 
doctor  answered  the  phone  our  inebriated 
friend  said,  “Hello,  is  this  Dr.  Wasser- 
man?”  The  voice  said  “Yes.”  Our  friend 
said,  Are  you  positive?” 


Prof:  “What  are  the  names  of  the 
bones  in  your  hand?” 

Pre  Med:  “Dice.” 

* 

Love  is  one  game  that  is  never  called 
on  account  of  darkness. 

★ 

Wisdom — Knowing  what  to  do  next. 

Skill — Knowing  how  to  do  it. 

Virtue — Not  doing  it. 

★ 

Active:  “They  tell  me  that  you  pushed 
a wheelbarrow  down  the  street  last  night 
after  our  fraternity  party.  Is  that 
right?” 

Pledge:  “Yes  sir!  I was  pretty  well 
crocked.” 

Active:  “Well,  how  do  you  think  I feel 
over  the  possible  loss  of  prestige  that 
your  actions  may  have  brought  upon  our 
fraternity?” 

Pledge:  “I  never  thought  to  as  you, 
sir.  You  rode  in  the  wheelbarrow.” 


We  know  one  coed  who  was  cured  of 
that  cute  little  habit  of  coyly  injecting  an 
“r”  sound  into  each  word. 

Male  (over  phone  “Hello,  cutie.” 

Coed:  “Why  Phillurp,  when  did  you  get 
back  ?” 

Male:  “Just  a while  ago.  Say,  how 
about  a date  tonight  ? What  are  you 
doing  tonight?” 

Coed:  “Nurthin.” 

Male:  “Gosh,  excuse  me.  I didn’t 

know.” 

★ 

The  young  reporter  was  told  to  cut  his 
story  to  the  bare  essentials.  So  this  is  the 
way  his  next  story  came  out: 

“J.  Smith  looked  up  the  elevator  shaft 
to  see  if  the  car  was  on  its  way  down.  It 
was.  Age  45. 

★ 

A lawyer  was  attending  a funeral.  A 
friend  arrived  and  took  a seat  beside 
him,  whispering,  “How  far  has  the  ser- 
vice gone?” 

The  lawyer  nodded  toward  the  clergy- 
man in  the  pulpit  and  whispered  back, 
“He’s  just  opened  the  defense.” 

★ 

“Is  Dr.  Berkman  very  strict?” 

“Strict?  You  remember  Brown?  He 
died  in  class  and  they  propped  him  up  till 
the  end  of  the  lecture.” 

★ 

And  there  was  the  man  on  relief  that 
was  so  used  to  having  things  done  for 
him  that  he  married  a widow  with  five 
children. 


Opposite 

We've  been  sowing  our  wild  oats  this 
past  year,  and  the  opposite  page  is  living 
proof.  fls  we  figure,  we've  given  the 
ogling  public  565  pounds  and  375  inches 
of  feminine  pulchritude.  The  average  OLD 
LINE  babe  spread  114  pounds  over  a 5'  4" 
4/5"  frame.  Don't  have  anything  to  add 
except  we  highly  recommend  these  young 
ladies  and  wish  we  could  do  more.  By  the 
way,  the  passport  picture  of  a Swedish  im- 
migrant accidentally  got  mixed  up  in  our 
assortment.  Excuse  it,  please. 
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SILVER  SPRING'S 
NEWEST 
MEN'S  SHOP 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


BOB  DANIELS 

Men's  Wear 


What’s  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on  any- 
thing . . . Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop 
it  at  the  campus  post  office  today 


8530  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Featuring 
Complete  Line  of 

• Hirshey  Slacks 

• Hathaway  Shirts 

• Richguild  Sport  Shirts 

® Calvert  Sport  Jackets 

Also  Specialists  in 
Complete 

Campus  Sports  Wear 


WAYSIDE 


GRILL 


flu&t  olh  Qe&'Ufia  Aoettue. 


★ STEAKS-CHOPS 

★ OUICK  SNACKS 
★BEVERAGES 


Congratulations  ! ! ! 

Dear  Sir: 

Congratulations!  You  have  the  best 
student  magazine  published  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD  LEVINE 

Congratulations  ? ? ? 

Dear  Art: 

Even  though  I am  a recent  graduate 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  (please 
underscore  “The”,  if  you  don’t  mind — I 
have  noticed  that  grave  error  in  several 
U.  of  Md.  publications),  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  considered  too  much  a crime 
if  I were  to  offer  congratulations  for  an 
extremely  clever  April  edition  of  “The 
Old  Line.”  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  al- 
though this  was  the  first  copy  I have 
ever  been  tempted  to  read  completely 
through,  it  shall,  by  no  means,  be  the 
last  . . . I’m  afraid. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I have 
often  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
magazine  composed  of  nothing  but  . . . 
er  . . . contents,  and  which  gives  a writer 
the  perfect  opportunity  to  say  whatever 
is  in  his  mind  as  long  as  it  doesn’t  make 
sense.  Your  magazine  has  far  surpassed 
every  idea  I thought  should  be  included 
in  this  type  of  periodical.  I was  never 
literarily  minded  at  The  Hopkins  (major- 
ing in  Maryland  State  Budget  Slashing) 
but  I couldn’t  resist  telling  you  how  much 
I enjoyed  this  exquisite  sampling  of 
modern  college  humor.  Most  impressive 
to  me  were  the  parodies  and  photography. 

Before  I close,  I would  publicly  like  to 
thank  one  of  your  fair-haired  A. 0. Pi’s 
for  reluctantly  loaning  me  her  copy  of 
“The  Old  Line,”  who  is  now  standing 
behind  me  with  a small  diamond-back 
(or  are  those  words  sacrilege  here) 
handled  revolver,  and  who  has  given  me 
so  much  in  the  way  of  inspiration  and 
“ideas”! 

The  best  of  luck  to  “The  Old  Line” 
and  believe  me,  that  isn’t  any. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WARREN  W.  WURZBACHER, 

J.  H.  U.  1948 

Dear  Triple  “Double  U”:  Your  last 

sentence  puzzles  us.  By  “that  isn’t  any”. 


do  you  mean  “that  isn’t  any  luck”  or 
“that  isn’t  any  line”?  We’ll  encircle  the 
latter  and  touch  our  hats  to  the  John’s. — 
Eds. 

Congratulations  !\\#*!! 

Dear  editor, 

Well,  I see  you  finally  got  the  april  1, 
issue  out,  well,  you  can’t  always  do  a 
good  job,  some  of  them  have  to  be  poor, 
You  expersed  great  concers  as  to  what 
to  call  the  issue.  I woulden8t  call  it  the 
april  fool  issue,  or  isn’t  this  just  a 
screen  issue,  but  just  a very  s ad,  or  do 
you  call  this  Issue  an  issue,  issue.  How- 
ev  er,  you  can  be  consoled  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  creat  an  issue 
that  is  enterely  bad  . . . but  you  tried. 
Forsooth,  its  the  Trooth”  was  so  so,  but 
any  fool  can  see  that  the  line  c-d  is 
longer  . . it  is  just  a cheep  optical  issu- 
sion  . . 

Horroscope  was  a very  sad  attempt  at 
hummor  ....  the  idea  wasn’t  bad,  but 
it  was  just  too  long  . . about  2 collums 
to  long  . . B 

Blue  print  for  fraud  was  rather  good, 
but  too  near  the  truth  . . 

McGuffey’s  (college)  reader  was  very 
poor  this  time  . . . The  only  thing  that 
began  to  save  it  was  the  misplaced  pic- 
tures in  lessons  III  and  IV.  But  it  didn’t 
help  much. 

The  buttler  done  it  was  very  good,  but 
it’s  class  decrimination,  predjuss  i call 
it.  Just  because  they  are  butlers  . . they 
had  to  have  done  it  ( this  is  english  ? ) 
But  you  should  know  by  now  that  butt- 
lers  never  do  anything,  even  if  you  ask 
them  to.  The  rest  of  the  material  in  the 
issue  didn’t  s trike  my  funny  bone,  but 
I certany  will  say  that  the  inside  back 
cover  has  been  improving  recently  over 
what  it  used  to  contain. 

One  last  thing  . . Who  is  the  young 
man  ( ?!)  on  the  front  cover,  the  face  is 
familiar,  but  I’ll  tr  yand  forget  it. 

Sincerely, 

MARVIN  MAXWELL 
P.  S.  Just  because  i signed  it  in  read 
ink  is  no  reason  to  say  that  I’m  a commy 
. . My  politics  are  very  simple  it  s jjst 
that  I believer  dyakeyt  (Editors  Note  . . . 
at  this  point  the  letter  became  incoher- 
ent (?) 
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You’ll  be  sorry! 

Turn  back,  fowls! 
Goodbye  G.  I.  Bill! 

Yoirll  be  Sorry! 
It’s  Cold  Outside 

Hands  tender? 
It’s  not  too  late! 

You’ll  be  sorry! 
Suffer  ... 


George  Gallup’s  only  noteworthy  poll 
since  his  November  fiasco  was  held  re- 
cently among  the  college  graduates  em- 
ployed by  the  Genco  Pinball  and  Novelty 
Co.  of  Waukeegan,  Illinois.  One  of  the 
questions,  other  than  those  of  the  “Why 
did  you  change  your  mind?”  variety, 
asked  simply,  “What  was  the  biggest 
mistake  you  have  made  since  leaving 
college?”  Out  of  the  1002  people  inter- 
viewed (The  extra  two  were  a pair  of 
rather  boastful  stenographers  who  have 
Drs.  Gallup  and  Kinsey  confused.),  97% 
answered  that  the  biggest  mistake  they 
had  made  since  leaving  college  was  ac- 
tually leaving  college.  This  surprising 
result  was  subsequently  borne  out  in  sim- 
ilar surveys  at  the  Tuscaloosa  Chinchilla 
Farms  in  Alabama  and  among  members 
of  the  Pam  Pam  Restaurant  chain.  In  all 
three  organizations  the  percentages  were 
remarkably  alike. 

Perhaps  this  is  a rather  morbid  sta- 
tistic with  which  to  arm  a bewildered 
senior  class  about  to  confront  an  al- 
ready bewildered  world,  but  I present  it 
with  all  sincerity.  To  quote  from  a long- 
forgotten  radio  program  known  as  “Lati- 
tude Zero”  which  enjoyed  a three  months 
stand  on  CBS  in  the  summer  of  ’37, 
“TURN  BACK  FOOLS,  TURN  BACK!” 
(Actually  on  the  program,  this  command 
was  uttered  by  a bird-like  creature  who 
stood  guard  over  a monster-infested  val- 
ley containing  a much  needed  supply  of 
radium.  It  still  seems  appropriate,  how- 
ever.) 

Turning  back  is  almost  as  hard  as 
getting  out.  For  hei-e  a definite  balance 
must  be  obtained.  Possibly  a better 
phrase  would  be  “slow  up!”  Entirely  too 
many  students  have  turned  back  too  far 
and  found  themselves  going  out  by  the 


back  door  instead  of  the  front  one  they 
wei’e  avoiding.  (I’m  afraid  this  allegory 
is  a little  dense.  Don’t  worry  about  it.) 

Nevertheless,  even  Maryland  is  not 
without  its  successful  “turners-back”  or 
“Realists”  as  they  prefer  to  be  called. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
these  was  a chap  by  the  name  of  Pinky 
Owens  who,  by  skillful  manipulating  of 
his  credits,  was  actually  able  to  stave 
off  graduation  for  eight  and  one  half 
years!  When  he  was  finally  apprehended 
(by  a doctor  in  chemistry  who  had  taken 
Chem.  2 with  him  as  a sophomore), 
Owen  had  accumulated  such  a large 
number  of  credits  (724,  as  I remember) 
that  he  was  simultaneously,  although  re- 
luctantly, awarded  degrees  in  Engineer- 
ing, B.P.A.,  Agriculture,  and  Education. 
(Only  a scandalous  week-end  at  the 
practice  house  kept  him  from  also  receiv- 
ing one  in  Home  Ec.)  Incidentally,  Owens 
recently  took  over  the  management  of 
the  William  Tell  Tavern  near  Cumber- 
land and  reports  that  business  is  booming. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  I feel  confident 
that  many  of  you  in  your  own  headstrong 
manner  will  still  want  to  graduate.  Then, 
in  the  words  of  Margaret  Sanger,  “Do 
it,  but  do  it  right!” 

If  the  prom  is  the  night  before  gradua- 
tion (it  often  is),  taper  off  around  5 
o’clock  so  that  you  won’t  have  to  gradu- 
ate in  your  tux  (or  evening  dress.)  If 
you  attend  the  bacculaureate  service, 
(“  . . . all  seniors  are  urged  to  attend”) 
don’t  let  on  that  you  haven’t  been  in  a 
church  since  your  grandmother  passed  on 
in  ’41.  If  the  yearbook  omits  your  gradua- 
tion picture  and  lists  you  as  historian  of 
the  sophomore  class,  just  laugh  and  say, 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Ballet  on  a Binge 

Modern  Dance  Comes  to  Maryland 
by  Mollee  Coppel 


Modern  Dance  can  be  defined  as  ballet 
on  a binge.  That  was  our  first  impression 
of  the  Creative  Dance  Concert  rehearsal 
we  saw.  Second  impression:  creative 

dancing  should  be  conducted  in  an  area 
of  no  smaller  dimensions  than  Radio 
City  Music  Hall.  Because  Gymkana  had 
“nibs”  on  the  old  gym  the  day  we  came 
to  call,  the  dancers  were  doing  their 
fancy  stuff  in  one  of  the  larger  cubby- 
holes of  the  gym  basement.  There,  iron- 
ing out  kinks  from  “Manhattan  Towers,” 
a number  in  the  May  concert,  we  found 
sweatshirt-clad  Buffy  Shur,  president  of 
the  Creative  Dance  Group. 

“Gather  round,”  called  Buffy,  who  was 
directing  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Madden,  the  club  advisor:  “We  want  to 
see  about  costumes  first  of  all.”  Whirl- 
ing dervishes  halted,  and  there  came  the 
patter  of  little  feet  encased  in  ballet 
shoes. 

“Taxi  Driver,  you’ll  wear  old  army 
pants  and  jacket.  Club  Woman,  you  can 
get  a business  suit  and  a crazy  hat,  can’t 
you?  O.K.  Floozy?  Where’s  the  Floozy? 

“Right  here,”  called  Emily  Miller. 

“Black  slit  skirt  or  some  sort  of  gaudy 
dress.  You  know  what  we  want.”  Emily 
nodded  and  went  back  to  standing  dream- 
ily on  one  leg  like  a contented  crane. 

“All  right,”  Buffy  said.  “Let’s  start.” 

A shining  disc  called  “Manhattan 
Towers”  was  placed  on  the  record  player, 
and  the  dancers  took  their  positions.  The 
sequence  under  fire  was  a cocktail  party 


number,  representative  of  the  gay,  so- 
phisticated side  of  New  York  life. 

“In  this  part  you’re  supposed  to  look 
like  a bunch  of  bored  New  Yorkers. 
Come  on,  girls,”  urged  the  director,  “let’s 
look  bored.”  The  previously  animated 
chorus  line  dropped  their  facial  expres- 
sions with  a thud.  Eyelids  drooped.  Some- 
body yawned. 

“Now  we’ll  have  just  the  guys  go 
through  their  routine.”  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  men  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  group,  an  important  step  toward 
putting  the  club  on  the  map,  we  were 
informed. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  company  froze 
into  place,  some  half-squatting,  half- 
standing, some  negligently  knock-kneed, 


some  arching  their  legs  frog-like,  and  all 
looking  bored  to  tears  as  the  script  re- 
quired. The  poses  were  supplemented  by 
the  simultaneous  movement  of  heads  to 
a beat  counted  aloud  by  Shur.  Girls  soon 
joined  men  to  form  a football-type  hud- 
dle, and  as  the  voices  on  the  phonograph 
record  gave  the  cue,  the  dancers  affected 
the  chatting  and  laughter  of  amused 
party-goers. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


"Today,  Maryland;  tomorrow,  the  whole  state," 
says  Bernard  "Buffy"  Shur,  spokesman  for  the 
Creative  Dance  Group.  "Next  year  we  hope  to 
expand  our  numbers  and  take  to  the  road.  Our 
concert  this  spring  was  held  in  the  University 
Theater  and  not  in  the  Colosseum  because 
we're  attempting  to  approach  the  level  of  the 
professional  dance  theater,  find  we're  on  our 
way.  One  of  our  immediate  goals  is  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  Clef  and  Key  and  the 
University  Theater.  Meanwhile,  our  capable 
new  "directoress,"  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madden,  plans 
to  build  up  the  present  dance  courses  to  a 
major  in  dance." 


Coordination  of  a leaping  sequence  was 
the  next  thing  the  Terpsichoreans  busied 
themselves  with. 

“Line  up  with  your  partners,’’  came 
the  order.  Something  was  up.  Electricity 
crackled  in  the  air.  At  this  point  we  ex- 
pected anything.  We  got  it. 

Two  by  two,  rocketing  toward  us  came 
the  dancers,  hippidy-hop,  their  sights  set 
for  our  corner  (where  else?)  of  the 
cramped  room.  An  Orphan  Annie-like  ex- 
clamation of  “Leapin’  lizards!”  rose  in 
our  thi-oats,  but  we  ditched  it  and  tried 
to  climb  up  the  wall.  In  a direction  just  a 
wee  bit  nor-east  of  us,  the  fleet-footed 
ones  revolved  like  department  store 
doors,  then,  back  they  went  to  wherever 
they  came  from. 

“That’s  pretty  rough,”  was  Shur’s 
only  comment.  “Let’s  do  it  again.”  As 
we  steeled  ourselves  for  a second  ride  of 
the  Valkries,  we  wondered  why  we  hadn’t 
come  to  visit  on  all  those  other  after- 
noons when  the  group  practiced  upstairs 
on  the  spacious  gym  floor. 

“No,”  Buffy  insisted.  “You’re  missing 
the  beat.  Listen  to  the  words  being  sung 
on  the  record  for  your  cue.  Listen,  it 
goes:  ‘Tell  me  how  (now  jump!)  your 
Cousin  Ben  (jump!),  Cousin  Ben  (jump!) 
. . . see?  Let’s  go  back.”  Again  we  bore 
up  while  the  passing  parade  fanned  our 
cheek  and  kicked  their  heels  in  glee. 
Phyllis  Schubert,  Lee  Hoffman,  Joe 
Greenberg,  and  Gloria  Engnoth,  to  men- 
tion a few,  breezed  by.  Irv  Dermer, 
whose  partner  was  absent,  heroically 
went  it  alone. 

“Be  more  stiff-legged,’  Shur  suggested. 
Immediately  floppy  legs  straightened  as 
if  they’d  been  starched. 

“We’ll  try  it  again,  one  by  one,  to  see 
if  you’ve  got  it.”  As  each  individual  took 
the  step  in  his  stride,  we  were  reminded 


The  present  members  of  the  Creative  Dance 
Group  include:  Betty  Baldwin.  Nadga  Barron, 
Morris  Bealle.  Erwin  Dermer,  Mack  Emschwill- 
er.  Gloria  Engnoth,  Felice  Fedder,  Joseph 
Greenberg.  Phyllis  Hards.  Lee  Hoffman,  Mary 
Alice  Larson,  Ruth  Malburg.  Emily  Miller,  Joyce 
Marmelstein.  Nancy  Reeves,  Dorothy  Rogers, 
Henry  Schildwachter,  Phyllis  Schubert.  Ber- 
nard Shur,  Jackie  Whitehurst. 


of  the  old  game,  “Giant  Steps,”  alias 
“May  I?”,  played  as  a child. 

The  scene  shifted  to  Noah.  “Noah! 
Where  is  Noah?”  demanded  voices  from 
the  phonograph,  while  the  dancers  shaded 
their  eyes  and  peered  in  all  directions. 

“Where  is  Noah?”  the  record  contin- 
ued, almost  panicky  now. 

We  looked  around  helplessly  and 
shrugged.  Then  it  was  solved.  “Here 
comes  Noah  now!”  the  disc  chortled. 
Whereupon,  one  of  the  boys  broke 
through  the  crowd  of  dancers  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  commenced  writh- 
ing and  lifting  his  feet  as  if  he  were  step- 
ping on  twenty-five  Japanese  beetles  in- 
dividually. Here,  thank  goodness  was 
Noah,  who  turned  out  to  be  a waiter 
danced  by  Morris  Bealle.  From  his  un- 
hibited  movement,  we  took  him  to  be  one 
of  the  more  advanced  students  of  the 
group  until  we  learned  that  he  was  just 
a beginner  and  that  none  of  the  men  ex- 
cept Buffy  had  ever  had  any  dance  train- 
ing before  they  had  joined  the  organiza- 
tion. 

What  we  had  seen  under  rehearsal  had 
only  been  part  of  one  of  the  concert 
numbers,  all  of  which  had  been  worked 
out  by  the  students,  themselves,  with 
suggestions  by  Mrs.  Madden.  At  the 
door,  we  overheard  Felice  Fedder  and 
Betty  Baldwin  discussing  the  choreogra- 
phy for  a mock  battle  between  ballet  and 
modern,  the  latter,  naturally,  emerging 
victorious,  as  they  say  at  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

“You  can’t  really  isolate  ballet  from 
modern,”  Shur  told  us.  “Modern  or  crea- 
tive includes  ballet,  tap,  and  any  other 
form  of  dancing.”  Then,  “What  we’re 
trying  to  do  is  build  up  our  dance  group. 
Other  schools  have  them,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  enough  interest  and  talent  on 
campus  to  maintain  one.” 

And  so,  far  into  suppertime,  the  yellow 
label  of  the  phonograph  record  spun 
while  the  members  of  the  company, 
frisked  and  whirled  like  Sonja  Heine 
without  skates.  That’s  why  we  toted 
away  those  two  impressions  we  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning,  plus  a deep  con- 
viction that  Maryland’s  Modern  Dance 
Club  is  on  its  way  up.  It’s  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. — Mollee  Coppel 
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...  2i‘t  Skiildo 
I'ap.M'ilv  IO  IpsiIk  . . . 

. • . knlor  at  your  own  risk 
l*osi  no  bills  ... 

...  Hot  lto<l 
Slow  on  tlio  curves  ... 

...  Chicken  Inspector 
•lei  .lol»  ... 


Jn  Jtij  t/Mefttof  flufimoile 

Bill  Palo  scorns  Mercury s anti  Cadillacs  for  a car  with  a past 

by  Harry  Ortiz 


Even  sensation-immune  New  Yorkers 
stop  and  stare  once  in  a while.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  that  a Maryland  student 
is  the  target  of  their  awe.  Yet  racoon- 
coat  clad  Bill  Palo  managed  to  draw  ap- 
plause from  the  hardened  Manhattanites 
one  day  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
“Heck!”  says  Bill,  “all  I did  was  drive 
around  Times  Square  in  my  1922  Hup- 
mobile,  plastered — with  Maryland  stick- 
ers.” 

While  everyone  else  in  this  modern 
atomic  age  is  anxious  to  possess  the 
latest  creative  marvel  from  the  Michigan 
motor  city,  Bill,  a junior  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  Connecticut, 
expresses  only  contempt  for  the  present 
low  slung  models.  In  fact,  after  trans- 
ferring to  Maryland  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky  last  fall,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  his  trim  1948  Mercury, 
took  it  home,  and  returned  with  his 
twenty-seven  year  old  dream  car. 

Around  the  campus  and  “greater  Col- 
lege Park,”  Bill  and  his  touring  car  have 
given  the  younger  generation  a glimpse 
of  the  past  and  have,  for  the  older  gen- 
eration, brought  back  memories  of  years 
when  the  Hupmobile  ranked  among  the 
more  popular  makes  of  cars. 

It  was  when  driving  through  College 
Park  on  his  way  home  to  Stamford  dur- 
ing a holiday  that  Bill  first  became  ac- 


quainted with  the  University.  He  ex- 
plains that  the  trip  from  Washington  to 
Connecticut  in  his  Hupmobile  was  the 
last  leg  of  his  journey,  and  the  nearness 
of  Maryland  to  his  home  aroused  his  in- 
terest. A visit  to  a local  beer  emporium 
clinched  the  deal. 

His  “fame”  has  spread  even  to  Wash- 
ington. Whenever  Bill  takes  his  car  by 
a Rhode  Island  Avenue  service  station 
just  within  the  District  line,  there  is  al- 
ways an  elderly  colored  man  who  waves 
and  shouts: 

“There  goes  another  Tucker!” 

People,  who  stand  with  mouth  agape 
as  Bill  navigates  his  car  around  the  13th 
and  F Street  area  of  the  nation’s  capital, 
find  it  difficult  to  see  any  resemblance. 

Last  Homecoming-  Day  the  girls  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority  borrowed 
the  car  as  a prop  for  their  house  decora- 
tions, which  employed  a “Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary”  theme.  Bill’s  Hupmobile 
was  displayed  next  to  a 1948  Buick— rep- 
resenting twenty-five  years  of  progi-ess. 
Comparing  the  two  cars  as  they  stood 
side  by  side,  Bill  remarked: 

“I’ll  still  take  the  ‘Hup’.” 

But,  Bill  is  unperturbed  by  the  general 
classification  of  his  car  as  an  ancient 
“jalopy.”  He  likes  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Hupmobile  possesses 
over  other  cars  of  today.  He  boasts: 


“The  car  affords  plenty  of  fresh  air; 
there  are  no  dangerous  glass  windows; 
there  is  a wide-view  windshield;  and 
there  is  always  a running  board  to  stand 
on.” 

His  favorite  accessory  is  a railroad 
kerosene  lamp  which  hangs  from  the  roof 
directly  behind  the  front  seat.  Bill  points 
out  that  with  this  lamp  he  avoids  the 
trouble  of  fumbling  for  a light  switch 
in  the  dark.  Besides,  it  doesn’t  run  down 
the  battery. 

More  important  than  any  accessory  is 
Bill’s  raccoon  coat. 

“After  I bought  the  Hupmobile  for 
$100,”  Bill  explained,  “I  began  a search 
for  a raccoon  coat  which  would  sort  of 
go  with  the  car.  In  fact,  I had  everyone 
looking  for  a coat.  Finally  I got  a lead, 
followed  it  up,  and  got  my  raccoon. 

“All  I had  to  do  was  to  pay  a $10 
storage  fee  for  the  $400  coat.  It  had  be- 
longed to  a Stamford  record  manufac- 
turer who  didn’t  want  it  any  longer.” 

Bill  did  not  have  any  trouble  at  all  in 
rounding  up  a “pork-pie”  hat  to  complete 
his  “Roaring  Twenties”  outfit. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  Bill  came  to 
own  the  Hupmobile.  His  home  town  of 
Stamford  lies  in  that  section  of  the 
country  known  for  its  cherishing  of  an- 
tiques of  the  automobile  industry.  He  has 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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Let  your  taste  be  the  judge  . . . and 
you’ll  pick  world-famous  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale...  for  wholesome, 
thirst-quenching  goodness. 

You  can  get  your  favorite  flavor, 
with  Canada  Dry  Quality  . . . any- 
time . . . anywhere. 


CANAD 

Beverages 


WORLD 

FAMOUS 


Words  To  Live  By 

(Joke  Division) 

A broker  sought  admission  to  the 
pearly  gates. 

“Who  are  you?”  said  St.  Peter. 

“I  am  a Wall  Street  broker.” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“I  want  to  get  in.” 

“What  have  you  done  that  entitles  you 
to  admission?” 

“Well,  I saw  a decrepit  woman  on 
Broadway  the  other  day,  and  gave  her 
two  cents.” 

“Gabriel,  is  that  on  the  records?” 
“Yes,  St.  Peter.” 

“What  else  have  you  done?” 

“Well,  I crossed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
the  other  night  and  met  a newsboy  half 
frozen  to  death  and  gave  him  a penny.” 
“Gabriel,  is  that  on  the  records?” 
“Yes,  St.  Peter.” 

“What  else  have  you  done?” 

“That’s  all  I can  think  of.” 

“What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do 
with  this  guy,  Gabriel?” 

“Give  him  back  his  three  cents  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  hell.” 


FOR  A DELIGHTFULLY 


VISIT  COLORFUL  CUBA,  HISTORIC  VENEZUELA 

SO  NEAR  WHEN  YOU  FLY  LAV! 

Special  Low  Rates  to  Students  and  Teachers 

Have  a gay  and  interesting  vacation 
in  Cuba  and  Venezuela  . . . and  gain 
extra  hours  of  vacation  time  by  fly- 
ing LAV!  Just  5 hours  to  Havana- 
just  5 hours  more  to  Caracas! 

Leave  New  York  at  6 p.m.  aboard 
a luxurious  modern  LAV  Constella- 
tion. Arrive  Havana  11  p.m.  same 
day,  arrive  Caracas  6:30  a.m.  next 
day,  with  no  change  of  plane  enroute! 

Plan  NOW  for  your  Caribbean 
summer  vacation.  Mail  this  coupon 
TODAY! 


LAV,  The  Venezuelan  Airline 
781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  how  I can  spend  a 
glorious  summer  vacation  in  Cuba  and  Venezue- 
la; also  about  LAV's  faster  service  and  special 
low  rates  for  students  and  teachers. 

Name 

School  or  College 

1 Citv_  -State  . . _ . 


Linea  Aero  postal  Venezolana 

THE  VENEZUELAN  AIRLINE 
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Loves  In  Umpire 

Leonard  Reed.  Maryland  Student 


Every  time  I turn  my  thumb  up  and 
declare  the  runner  out,  I say  to  myself, 
“If  I had  it  all  to  do  over,  I'd  be  a chess 
team  judge.  At  least  they  can  only  throw 
the  chess-men  at  me,  and  they  don’t  hurt 
much.”  That’s  what  I’ve  said  and  mainly 
because  we  umpires  are  the  most  cursed 
at,  misused,  abused  men  on  the  baseball 
diamond. 

If  I had  kept  every  soda  bottle  thrown 
at  me,  and  turned  them  in  for  the  two 
cent  deposit,  I could  buy  a suit  of  gold- 
plated  armor,  and  have  enough  left  over 
to  start  a soda  pop  factory  of  my  own; 
thus  profiting  on  a two-way  basis. 

Strangely  enough,  neither  the  deadliest 
bottle  thrower,  nor  the  maddest  player 
has  succeeded  in  putting  me  six  feet 
under.  I can  remember  distinctly  the  time 
they  really  tried,  though. 

I was  assigned  to  umpire  a game  in 
southern  Maryland,  a few  miles  this 
side  of  Leonardtown.  The  town  was  called 
Old  Gum  and  it  boasted  a tavern,  six 
houses,  and  a New  York  population.  Al- 
though I was  unaware  of  it,  the  game 
was  to  decide  to  whom  the  first  place 


position  in  the  League  standing  belonged. 
Old  Gum  was  meeting  Indian  Head,  also 
a Maryland  team.  For  eight  innings,  the 
game  progressed  smoothly,  one  of  the 
type  umpires  call  a “rocking  chair” 
game.  With  one  man  out  and  Old  Gum 
trailing,  the  fireworks  began.  The  second 
man  up  to  bat  walked.  Working  on  a one- 
umpire  basis,  as  I was  doing,  necessitates 
umpire  to  take  a position  behind  the 
pitcher  when  runner  are  on  first,  or  first 
and  third.  Abiding  by  this  rule,  I took 
my  stated  position.  Like  a shot  from  a 
gun,  the  Indian  Head  pitcher  threw  the 
ball  to  first  and  “Picked  the  runner  off.” 
I immediately  called  him  out,  and  started 
back  to  my  plate  position.  As  I reached 
the  plate,  there,  blocking  my  path,  and 
mumbling  ominously  was  the  entire  popu- 
lace of  Old  Gum.  A few  oaths  were  hurled 
at  me,  and  for  a moment  the  situation 
looked  like  it  might  develop  into  a pre- 
burial service  for  me — namely,  my  death. 
However,  I appeased  their  ruffled  pride, 
and  urged  them  to  return  to  their  seats 
so  that  the  game  might  go  on. 

Now,  with  two  outs,  the  third  batter 


struck  out.  Unfortunately,  he  had  swung 
at  none  and  I was  forced  to  call  him  out 
on  three  pitches.  The  game,  so  I thought, 
was  over,  and  I started  towards  my  car. 
I had  taken  about  two  steps,  when  I dis- 
covered the  “home  folks”  were  anxious 
to  make  my  acquaintance.  One  of  the 
ball  teams  (the  winners,  I think)  came 
to  my  rescue  and  escorted  me  to  my  car 
unmolested.  After  putting  my  equipment 
away,  I remembered  I had  to  speak  to 
the  Old  Gum  manager.  Sheepishly,  I 
started  across  the  field  to  fulfill  my  duty. 
My  luck  ran  out  about  half-way  across 
and  the  monsters  came  at  me  from  all 
directions.  Ah,  but  fate  was  still  with  me. 
At  that  point  my  past  life  started  to 
flash  in  retrospect.  I stood  bravely  await- 
ing the  end,  when  my  saviour,  my  knight 
in  shining  armor,  leaped  between  me  and 
the  seething  mob.  She  was  about  5 feet 
2,  charming  and  defiant  as  she  dared 
anyone  “to  lay  their  filthy  paws  on  me.” 
I completed  my  business  and  returned 
safely  to  my  car  with  the  aid  of  the 
modem  Joan  of  Arc.  Since  that  day,  I 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  interior  of  the  eating  place  beside 
the  railroad  was  bounded  on  the  right  by 
a rag-marked  counter,  its  black  base 
merging  into  a blacker  floor,  its  surface 
pitted  and  scarred.  A dingy  ceiling  topped 
the  smoky  room,  and  a heat  scaled  cook 
stove  sat  beneath  a ventilation  fan,  cob- 
webbed  and  quiet.  Wooden  booths  rimmed 
the  room  on  the  left,  and  at  the  rear 
rasped  a juke  box.  Before  the  counter 
were  stationary  stools,  their  tops  splin- 
tered and  cracked. 

Leaning  over  the  counter,  a waitress 
gnawed  on  a pencil,  her  arched  brows- 
knotted  in  concentration  as  the  lipstick 
ringed  stub  went  from  mouth  to  paper 
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to  mouth  again.  A beer  in  his  hands,  a 
drunk  sat  on  one  of  the  stools  staring 
glassily  at  an  aproned  man  frying  ham- 
burgers. A cigarette  dangled  from  the 
cook’s  lips,  and  his  hairy,  sleeveless  arms 
oozed  sweat  and  grease  gobbets.  Smoke 
from  the  grill  spiraled  around  his  face 
and  red  haired  head.  His  back  was  toward 
the  counter. 

The  ample  breasts  of  the  waitress 
shook  beneath  a smudged  apron  as  she 
cursed  and  erased  pencil  marks.  “You 
know,  Red,  if  them  trains  didn’t  stop 
here  we  couldn’t  keep  this  dump  open.” 

“Yeah,  I guess  so.”  He  mashed  an- 
other raw  meat  pad  on  the  grill.  “Just 


about  keeps  us  going.”  And  after  a swipe 
at  a fly,  he  added,  “ ’Bout  time  for  the 
one-fifteen,  ain’t  it?” 

“Should  be.  She’s  almost  an  hour  late 
now.  Danny’s  on  her.  When  he’s  on  her 
she’s  only  about  an  hour  late,”  she  said, 
smiling,  “but  when  that  other  fireman — - 
that  what’s-his-name — is,  you  can’t  tell 
when  she’s  coming  in.  No  sir,  can’t  tell 
at  all  when  Danny’s  not  on  her.”  She 
swatted  at  a fly  and  missed.  “Damn  these 
flies,  Red!  When  you  going  to  get  that 
screen  door  fixed?” 

“A  guy  promised  to  come  in  soon.” 

“ Yeah,  I know.  Soon  as  they  carry  the 
place  away.” 


was  her  last  look. 

“Maybe  so,”  Red  laughed,  not  turning 
from  the  sputtering  grill.  “Wouldn’t  get 
much,  though,  would  they,  Sal?” 

The  drunk  stirred  and  drained  his 
glass.  “Aw,  Red,  don’t  say  that.  This 
ain’t  such  a bad  place.  Gimme  another 
beer  will  you?” 

Red  answered  without  turning.  “Got 
any  money?” 

“I  ain’t  got  it  now,  but  I’ll  have  it  for 
you  payday.” 

“That’s  what  you  told  me  a month 
ago.” 

“Yeah,  I know,  but  the  wife  . . .” 

“Wife,  hell!  You  spent  it  in  some  other 
joint.” 


“Now,  Red,  you  know  I don’t  take  my 
business  any  place  but  here.” 

“Yeah,  ’cause  this  is  the  only  place  you 
can  get  in.” 

“But,  Red,  you  know  I’ll  pay  you  as 
soon  as  ...  ” 

“Here  she  comes,”  interrupted  the  girl. 
“Danny’s  bringing  her  in.”  And  then, 
eyeing  the  drunk,  she  snapped,  “Get  him 
out  of  here,  Red!  He’s  sloppy  drunk!” 
“How  ’bout  the  beer,  Red?  Just  one 
more?” 

“For  Christ’s  sake,  Bert,  shut  up!”  Red 
shouted,  still  intent  upon  his  hamburgers. 
“Go  bum  your  beers  some  other  place.” 
“Yes,  sir,  when  Danny’s  on  her  she’s 
only  an  hour  late.  That  man  can  really 
fire  them  things  up.” 

“You  got  the  hots  for  that  guy,  Sal?” 
Red  asked  slyly,  for  the  first  time  turn- 
ing away  from  his  grill. 

Her  face  reddened.  “Shut  your  lousy 
mouth!”  She  turned  hurriedly  to  polish 
the  brown  spotted  coffee  urn.  “Can’t  a 
girl  even  like  a guy  without  some  dirty 
mouth  like  yours  shooting  off.  I don’t 
even  know  the  guy.  Just  seen  him  a few 
times  in  here.” 

Red  grunted  in  disgust  as  he  turned 
back  to  chop  some  pickles. 

Making  a final  sweep  at  the  counter 
with  the  rag,  the  girl  stuffed  it  beneath 
the  counter  and  brought  out  a purse. 
From  it  she  pulled  out  lipstick,  mirror, 
comb,  and,  gluing  her  eyes  to  the  mirror, 
added  a new  layer  to  the  redness  of  her 
lips.  As  she  pulled  the  comb  through  her 
hair  she  said  musingly,  “He’s  the  best 
looking  trainman  I ever  seen,  Red.  Seems 
like  a good  guy,  too.  Bet  he  has  plenty 
of  girl  friends,  though.  Should  anyway.” 
She  fingered  a curl,  patting  it  into  place. 
“Don’t  you  think  he  does?” 

“Guess  so,”  answered  Red. 

The  drunk  belched  wetly.  “Red,”  he 
whimpered. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  drunk  in  disgust 
but  said  nothing.  She  dropped  the  lip- 
stick, mirror,  and  comb  back  into  her 
purse,  and,  wetting  one  finger  and  then 
the  other,  arched  her  eyebrows.  Smooth- 
ing her  apron,  she  looked  at  it  critically. 
“Red,  when  them  aprons — them  clean 
ones  coming  in  ? God,  this  one’s  filthy.” 
“Don’t  know,”  he  grunted.  “Tomorrow 
maybe.” 

“Yeah,  I know.” 

The  drunk  shifted  his  glazed  eyes  off 
the  empty  glass.  “How  ’bout  it,  Red? 
I’ll  see  you  payday.” 

Red  did  not  turn  from  his  work.  “Shut 
up,  Bert,  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here. 
You  ain’t  getting  no  more  beer  out  of 
me.”  The  drunk  did  not  move.  His  eyes 
•lull,  he  sat  dumbly  looking  at  the  empty 
glass. 

The  girl,  who  had  been  peering  out  the 
speckled  window,  stiffened  and  blurted: 


“Here  he  comes  now!  How  do  I look, 
Red?” 

“0.  K.”  He  had  not  turned  when  he 
spoke. 

A young  man  in  blue  coveralls  entered 
the  front  door  and  slouched  onto  a stool. 
“Hello,  Sal,”  he  said. 

“Hi,  Danny.  See  you’re  on  time — an 
hour  late,”  she  said  quickly.  Her  hands 
were  white  as  she  gripped  the  counter. 

Danny  laughed.  “Sixty-eight  minutes, 
to  be  exact.  Got  a full  load  of  boxes  be- 
hind us  tonight.” 

“Yeah,  I bet,”  she  returned,  her  hands 
slowly  loosening  their  grip. 

Danny  laughed  again,  “What  kind  of 
pie  you  got?” 

“Apple,  peach,  cocoanut  cream.” 

“Give  me  the  cream  and  a cup  of 
coffee.” 

She  reached  into  the  glass  enclosed  pie 
rack,  pulled  out  the  pie,  and  slid  it  in 
front  of  him.  As  she  turned  for  the  coffee 
Danny  looked  over  at  Red  frying  ham- 
burgers. “What  say,  Red  ? Getting  ready 
for  the  two-thirty-two?” 

“Yeah.  Is  she  on  time?” 

“Yeah,”  biting  into  the  pie.  “She’s 
running  on  schedule.” 

“Going  to  stay  on  this  run  long, 
Danny?”  the  girl  asked,  serving  him  his 
coffee. 

“This  is  my  last  trip.”  He  chewed  for 
a minute.  “Why?” 

“Cream?”  Her  face  was  strained. 

“No  thanks.  Why  did  you  ask  me 
that?” 

“I  didn’t  know  whether  you  wanted 
cream  or  not.  Sometimes  you  want  it  and 
sometimes  ...” 

“No — I don’t  mean  that.  Why  did  you 
ask  me  if  I was  going  to  stay  on  this 
run?” 

“Oh — why  I uh — I was  just  wondering. 
Can’t  a girl  wonder  if  she  wants  to?” 
“Sure.”  He  sipped  on  his  coffee,  smil- 
ing broadly.  “Go  ahead — all  you  want.” 
“You’re  not  coming  back — here — on 
this  run?” 

“No.  Going  east  out  of  Denver.” 

“Not  coming  west — again?” 

“No.  East.” 

“Oh,  I see,”  she  whispered.  Turning 
slowly,  she  vacantly  looked  past  Red  at 
the  drunk  on  the  stool.  She  moved  toward 
him.  Noticing  her  approach,  he  lifted 
his  head  and  said  thickly,  “Sal,  how 
about  a beer  ’til  payday?”  She  didn’t 
answer,  but  mechanically  picked  a glass 
from  the  rack,  filled  it,  and  slid  it  in 
front  of  him.  He  blinked  his  eyes  sleepily, 
his  white  scummed  lips  smiled,  and  he 
slobbered,  “Thank  you,  Sal,  thank  you. 
I’ll  pay  you  payday,  Sal.  Pay  you  all  I 
owe  you.  Red  will  see — he’ll  see  that  I 
pay  my  bills — yes  sir,  he’ll  see — you  just 
wait  and  see,  Sal — just  you  wait  and 
see.” — John  Keefauver 
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Botanical  Hr.  Bamford.  vylcm  ami  phloem  funnyman.  agrees  with  Joyce 
Kilmer  that  none  of  ns  will  ever  see  anything  as  lovely  as  a tree. 


The  period  had  ended  three  minutes 
previously  but  the  botany  instructor  per- 
sisted in  his  lecture  unmindful  of  his 
restless  students.  The  subject  was  trees, 
particularly  the  method  of  knot  forma- 
tion. A desperate  student  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  seeing  no  sign  of  his  teacher’s 
relenting  from  the  dissertation,  cracked 
loudly:  “Knots  to  you,  let’s  get  out  of 
here!”  For  the  first  time  in  his  career  as 
a teacher,  Dr.  Ronald  Bamford  was 
stumped.  He  gave  no  retort  as  the  lec- 
ture hall  quickly  emptied.  Each  year 
since,  the  lanky  loafer-wearing  head  of 
Maryland’s  Botany  department  has  at 
the  appropriate  time  related  to  his 
classes  this  anecdote  as  one  of  many 


cross-indexed  in  his  catalog-like  mind. 
Here  was  another  little  story  to  make 
the  students  laugh— and  of  course  to 
make  them  learn  and  remember. 

These  tension-breaking  lesson-teachers 
are  typical  of  Doctor  Bamford,  the 
English-born  botanist  who  has  for  years 
endeared  himself  to  the  carefree  campus 
eaperers  who  have  taken  his  course  in 
elementary  botany. 

Since  he  was  born  November  1,  1901 
in  Rochdale,  England — the  home  of  the 
Rochdale  Cooperative,  he  is  quick  to  tell 
you — Dr.  Bamford  might  be  expected  to 
burst  forth  once  in  a while  with  a 
“Cheerio,  Pip,  Pip,  and  all  that  sort  of 
rot!”  Truth  is,  this  plantologist-to-be 


exchanged  his  broad  a’s  for  the  broad  r’s 
of  New  England’s  localistic  language 
when  he  was  only  three  years  old. 

His  father  was  in  the  textile  business, 
and  his  meanderings  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut  necessitated  young  Barn- 
ford’s  education  to  be  not  unlike  that  of 
an  army  brat.  He  attended  fifteen  dif- 
ferent schools  before  his  graduate  work 
was  completed.  At  eighteen,  Ronald  Bam- 
ford entered  what  is  now  the  University 
of  Connecticut  and  graduated  in  1924. 
Two  years  later  at  Vermont  University 
he  received  his  master’s  degree.  After 
three  years  of  experiment  station  work 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  he  entered 
Columbia  University  to  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  The  title  “Doctor”  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1931,  and  in  that  year  he 
accepted  an  assistant  professorship  at 
Maryland.  Dr.  Bamford’s  recognition 
here  has  been  swift;  associate  professor, 
1932;  professor,  1939;  head  of  the  de- 
partment, 1944.  The  flunkees  know  him 
as  head  of  the  re-admissions  board;  this 
winter  President  Byrd  appointed  him  to 
the  acting  deanship  of  the  graduate 
school. 

Dr.  Bamford  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  campus  for  his  very 
obvious  and  notable  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing. His  forte  is  blending  hard-worn 
anecdotes  with  his  dry  wit  and  lucid  pre- 
sentation, a dish  that  even  the  most 
fastidious  gourmet  enjoys  and  digests. 
He  makes  you  laugh  to  be  sure  during 
his  fact-filled  lectures,  and  it  seems  that 
he  steps  off  two  miles  per  lecture  in  his 
traipsing  back  and  forth  from  the  black- 
board to  his  desk,  over  to  turn  off  the 
radiator,  over  to  close  the  door  and  back 
to  the  board  again — all  while  talking.  In 
between,  he  is  drawing  multi-colored 
chalk  diagrams  of  each  of  the  plant  parts 
that  he  is  discussing.  His  enjoyment  of 
his  job  is  obvious. 

“I  teach  from  conviction,”  he  says. 
“Two  things  make  a teacher  successful: 
love  of  the  subject  and  love  of  teaching. 
I am  a happy  man  because  I’ve  got  ’em 
both.” 

Before  the  next  question  could  be  put 
to  him,  this  foliage  fanatic  had  a typical 
story  to  explain  his  assertion.  “I  know 
only  one  guy  who  made  any  money  out 
of  botany,  and  that  was  the  fraternity 
brother  who  called  me  up  early  one  Sun- 
day morning  asking  me  to  come  down  to 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Ei^lit  Children  and  Saturtlay  Classes 


MOTHS  1$  a 


Junior 

Mrs.  Florence  Duke,  Class  of  ’50 


When  Mother  is  a junior  and  daughter 
is  a senior,  that’s  an  angle.  The  daughter 
in  question  is  Katherine  “Pat”  Duke,  an 
A&S  June  graduate  and  featured  poet 
this  issue.  Mother  is  Mrs.  Florence  Duke, 
who  is  taking  her  first  fling  at  penning 
verses,  but  who  is  better  known  for 
staging  a scholastic  come-back  after  a 
thirty-year  lapse  of  cooking,  washing, 
and  sewing.  For  whom?  For  her  eight 
children,  that’s  whom. 

“You  folks  on  campus  are  much  kinder 
to  me  than  people,”  says  Mrs.  Duke.  “I’ll 
always  remember  the  day  a very  young, 
very  tiny,  very  earnest  freshman  pranced 
up  to  me  and  asked  reverently,  ‘Is  it  true 
you’ve  got  eight  children?  Gosh,  I never 
saw  anyone  before  who  had  that  many 
children!’  ” 

It  isn’t  the  easiest  job  in  the  world 
to  day-dodge  from  Clinton,  Maryland, 
major  in  French,  and  run  a house  for 
such  a large  brood.  Often  Mrs.  Duke 
doesn’t  begin  her  school  work  until  9 or 
10  o’clock  at  night,  after  supper  and 
dishes  are  a part  of  the  past. 

“Saturdays  and  Sundays  my  daughters 
take  over.  That’s  when  I get  caught  up 
with  my  lessons.  I slave  for  an  occasional 
A,  am  proud  as  punch  of  my  B’s,  don’t 
mind  a C if  it  means  I don’t  have  to  re- 
peat the  tri-weekly  trek  up  the  Hill,  and 
I don’t  make  D’s  like  my  children — at 
least  not  yet,”  she  is  quick  to  add. 

And  what  do  the  neighbors  bave  to 
say  about  it?  Well,  the  word  is  going 


around  that  since  she  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity, she’s  not  so  refined  as  she  used 
to  be. 

“I  even  heard  a self-righteous  church 
sister  of  mine,  who  sat  whispering  be- 
hind me  at  a gathering,  express  wonder 
at  how  I justified  things  with  my  con- 
science, running  off  to  college  and  letting 
my  seventeen  and  fourteen-year-old 
daughters  slave  in  the  kitchen.  Her 
brother  answered  her  right  back,  ‘May- 
be it’s  good  for  ’em.  At  any  rate,  when 
they’re  ready  to  get  married  they  won’t 
be  as  adept  at  spoiling  good  food  as  your 
daughter  is.’  ” 

“Oh,  I get  it  coming  and  going.  Last 
fall  when  the  Washington  papers  pub- 
lished Maryland  registration  statistics,  I 
proudly  displayed  the  clippings  and 
bragged  that  my  class  was  the  biggest 
on  record.  When  I kept  boasting  ‘Gee,  I 
love  this  being  the  biggest,’  my  twelve- 
year-old  piped  up,  ‘Might  as  well  resign 
yourself  to  it  at  your  age.’  ” 

Few  people  know  it,  but  Mrs.  Duke  is 
one  French  major  with  a past.  At  18  she 
was  the  sole  faculty  member  of  a back- 
woods  Louisiana  schoolhouse.  Of  64 
French-chattering  students,  ranging  from 
inquisitive  7-year-olds  to  husky  23-year- 
old  farmhands,  none  could  speak  English. 
Today,  after  years  of  living  in  Maryland, 
Mrs.  Duke  vows  she  has  forgotten  more 
French  than  many  of  us  will  ever  know. 
A student  in  the  College  of  Education, 
she  is  working  for  the  B.A.  degree  that 


will  enable  her  to  teach  at  Clinton  High 
School,  right  next  door  to  her. 

The  reasons  are  many  why  Mrs.  Duke 
feels  so  close  to  Maryland.  Besides  Pat, 
there  is  son  Richard,  a sophomore  in  Ag- 
riculture and  David,  a freshman.  Paul 
Duke,  a ’43  graduate  and  her  oldest  child, 
belonged  to  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  and  three 
honoraries,  as  well  as  maintaining  a 4.0 
average  and  being  an  honor  winner  in  de- 
bating and  4-H  work.  Paul,  Jr.,  was 
killed  in  the  E.T.O. 

Mrs.  Duke  wishes  she  had  the  time  to 
participate  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
Classmates  have  even  heard  her  express 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  physical 
education  with  the  other  undergraduates. 
At  Junior  Prom  time  Mrs.  Duke  became 
just  as  excited  as  any  other  coed.  She 
arrived  at  the  gym  armory  escorted  by 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  been  “pinned” 
all  these  years,  Mr.  J.  Paul  Duke,  her 
husband. 

Addressing  herself  nostalgically  to  her 
esteemed  class  of  ’50,  she  remarks, 
“We’ve  had  our  Prom  together  and  the 
mellowing  experience  of  singing  through 
breakfast  in  the  Rec  Room;  and  if  you’ll 
just  go  on  holding  back  heavy  doors  for 
me,  after  graduation  I promise  to  stay 
home  long  enough  to  polish  up  the  coffee 
pot  (okay,  you  prefer  beer)  so  that  when 
you  settle  your  helicopters  down  on  my 
front  lawn,  we’ll  be  too  busy  to  notice 
your  kids  picking  my  flowers  and 
vegetables.” 


You’ve  heard  of  mother  and  daughter  play-suits  and  dinners. 
For  a similar  eombinatioii  in  poetry,  just  turn  the  page  . . . 
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Ages  Old 

That  one  feels  the  lift  of  the  April  breeze. 

This  one,  sheer  weight,  causes  quakes  in  the  trees. 
One,  two,  three  lighter  craft  sail  off  with  ease. 

Two  men  heave  a giant  close  following  these. 

Naught  left  aloft  but  the  horses  astride: 

Only  the  skeletons,  no  flesh,  no  hide; 

Needing  no  tethering,  stand  side  by  side 
Waiting  the  lift,  inane  things,  they  must  ride. 

Down  to  the  level  of  human  travail 
Throw  them  off  quickly,  by  head  or  by  tail. 

Up  now  for  the  barrows  hid  by  the  rail, 

Two  brooms,  a white  sack,  a dipper  and  pail. 

Month  after  month  I have  seen  it  progress 
Brick  upon  mortar,  with  skill  more  or  less; 

Built  on  a base  which  will  carry  the  stress. 

Only  this  way  is  the  way  to  success. 

— Mrs.  Florence  L.  Duke 

Shadings 

Green  indulgence, 

Is  prologue. 

Green  is  a fresh  colour 
Delicate. 

Indulgence  is  fashion 
Catering  to  temporary  passion, 

Mostly  imagination. 

What  is  the  duration 
Of  green  indulgence? 

Sweet  effulgence 
Of  unseen  elation — 

Altruistic  temperament 
Pirouetting, 

Pirouetting, 

Resting  at  the  finale  chord, 

Against  the  sword 
Of  green  indulgence. 

Green  Indulgence 

This  easy  matter 
I will  attend, 

Dropping  desire, 

A dead  carnation 
Shriveled  and  dry 
Upon  the  floor. 

There  is  no  more, 

But  a memory 
Tempered  by  hours 
And  days  and  weeks, 

Of  what  the  heart  seeks. 

This  easy  matter 
I will  amend, 

Raising  empire, 

A fled  emperor. 

Devil!  And  why 
The  more  the  more  ? 

There  is  no  more, 

But  a split  delig-ht 
Lighting  on  flowers 
And  birds  and  leeks, 

Of  what  the  heart  seeks. 

— Katherine  Lee  Duke 


lie  Le.'nls  Hie 
Samlwioli  Itri^aile 
in  ( oimler-allaek 


The  man  on  the  corner  stool  in  Al- 
brecht’s peered  curiously  over  the  rim  of 
his  coffee  cup.  He  was  watching  the 
smiling  fountain  attendant  busily  concoct 
a liverwurst  on  whole  wheat  with  a little 
mayonnaise  and  a little  bit  of  mustard. 

At  that  moment  a distinguished-look- 
ing, graying  gentleman  breezed  through 
the  door  and  occupied  one  of  the  empty 
stools.  Still  smiling,  still  bustling,  the 
attendant  slid  the  sandwich  toward  the 
new  arrival.  “There  you  are,  sir,”  he 
said,  “I  saw  you  coming  down  off  the 
hill.”  The  man  nodded  and  accepted  the 
sandwich. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  counter  the 
coffee-drinker,  now  overcome  with  curi- 
ousity,  hissed  at  the  fountain  worker  as 
he  sailed  by  again.  “Psst,  Bobby,  I don’t 
want  to  be  nosey,  but  how  come  that  old 
prof,  took  that  sandwich  without  com- 
plaining? He  didn’t  order  it.” 

Bobby  Jones  grinned.  “Well,  buddy, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  that  gen- 
tlemen has  been  getting  the  same  thing 
for  lunch  since  1943.  Never  misses. 
Liverwurst  on  whole  wheat,  a little  mus- 
tard, a little  mayonnaise.  I guess  I’m 
safe  in  making  it  ahead  of  time.” 

“No  fooling,  he  always  gets  that?”  the 
man  asked,  setting  down  the  cup.  “Have 
you  been  working  here  since  1943?” 
“Longer’n  that,”  said  Bobby,  in  his 


mild  Virginia  accent.  “I’ve  been  here 
since  1938.  That  is  except  for  three  years 
in  the  army.” 

“Was  this  the  first  place  you  worked?” 

“Oh,  no,  I started  out  a long  time  ago. 
Let’s  see,  the  first  job  I ever  had  was 
selling  papers  during  the  world  war, 
when  I was  eight  years  old.” 

“You  sure  don’t  look  like  you’re  thirty- 
nine,”  the  other  said  in  amazement. 

“Well,  sometimes  I feel  it,”  Bobby 
laughed.  “Yes  sir,  I was  born  in  1910 — 
back  in  Clifton  Forge,  Virginia,  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  universe.  My  mother  still 
lives  there;  she’s  eighty-one  now.  I go 
back  every  now  and  then  to  see  her,  but 
there’s  not  much  doing  in  Clifton  Forge. 
I like  College  Park.  Everyone  is  so 
friendly  here,  at  least,  I’ve  found  it  that 
way.  I think  I’ll  stay  right  here  in  the 
old  Park.” 

“I  guess  you  notice  the  change  since 
the  pre-war  years,  you  know  the  kids  are 
wilder,”  the  customer  remarked. 

Bobby  frowned  thoughtfully.  “No,  no, 
you’re  wrong  there,  I think.  They’re 
calmer  these  days.  Not  nearly  so  much 
drinking.  People  don’t  seem  quite  so 
anxious  to  get  together  anymore  either. 
Of  course,  I guess  that’s  because  the 
Park  is  so  much  bigger.  Not  too  many 
people  know  each  other  anymore. 

“Why  I can  remember  when  the  kids 


all  used  to  gather  down  at  the  Grill  and 
really  have  a swell  time.  They  still  do,  I 
guess;  but  it’s  different  somehow.  The 
Grill  was  a lot  smaller  then,  too.  You 
know,  Zal  and  I room  together.  We  have 
for  quite  sometime. 

“But  like  I said  before  the  war.  I re- 
member when  Col.  Griswold  of  the  ROTC 
invited  me  on  one  of  their  long  hikes. 
They  nearly  marched  the  feet  off  of  me. 
I wasn’t  in  too  good  shape,  I guess.  We 
stayed  out  all  night,  cooked  our  own 
breakfast — it  was  really  swell.  I took 
along  two  canteens.  But  since  it  was  a 
snake-infested  country,  I didn’t  think  I’d 
better  carry  just  water  in  them.” 
“Anybody  get  bitten  by  a snake?” 

“I’ll  say!  I never  saw  so  many  snakes.” 
The  interviewer  drained  his  coffee.  “Do 
any  of  the  old  students  ever  come  back 
this  way,  or  do  many  of  them  stay 
around  here  to  work?” 

“Sure,  sure,  lots  of  them  drop  back 
every  now  and  then.  You  know  Bob 
James,  your  dormitory  manager.  Well,  I 
can  remember  when  he  was  a student 
here.  You  know  what  he  and  another 
guy  did  once?  We  were  all  out  in  back  of 
— well  it’s  the  Delta  Sig  house  now — and 
he  and  this  other  guy  grabbed  me  and 
took  my  pants  off.  I was  really  embar- 
rassed. I had  to  hide  down  there  in  the 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Grads 

“Hank  took  care  of  them!”  It’ll  make 
things  much  easier. 

Without  a doubt,  the  most  enlighten- 
ing event  of  your  graduation  week  will 
be  the  senior  prom.  Don’t  miss  it.  Unless 
you  are  one  of  that  small  minority  that 
has  been  able  to  discover  the  clandestine 
retreats  chosen  for  the  little  publicized 
“Senior  Class  Meetings,”  you  probably 
have  only  the  vaguest  notion  as  to  just 
who  is  in  your  senior  class.  The  prom 
will  be  your  last  chance  to  find  out. 

At  my  prom,  for  example,  I was 
amazed  to  discover  (1)  a chap  with  whom 
I passed  Basket  Weaving  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  at  Camp  Roosevelt  in  1937,  (2)  a 
young  lady  whom  I had  met  during  a 
Paul  Jones  at  our  Freshman  Mixer  and 
had  not  seen  since,  (3)  my  third  cousin, 
Prentiss,  who  had  been  missing  since  the 
V-J  day  celebration  at  the  Oasis,  and  (4) 
Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd.  With  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  all  were  fellow  seniors  and  had 
been  attending  Maryland  for  at  least 
four  years. 

Before  attending  the  prom,  however, 
there  are  two  things  that  I would  heart- 
ily recommend.  One,  try  to  discover  the 
names  of  your  class  officers.  I realize 
that  is  no  easy  task,  but  a thorough 
search  of  old  Diamondbacks  will  usually 
divulge  the  information.  I make  this 
suggestion  in  order  that  your  prom  may 
not  be  marred  by  an  incident  similar  to 
one  that  took  place  several  years  ago. 

The  innocent  victim  of  this  incident 
was  none  other  than  the  president  of  the 
senior  class  who  had  gone  to  a great  deal 
of  trouble  in  order  to  make  the  prom  a 
success.  During  an  intermission  some- 
what late  in  the  evening  he  appeared  on 
the  bandstand  and  after  calling  for  order 
began  making  a few  farewell  remarks  to 
his  class.  Much  to  his  amazement  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  “Who’s  da  drunk?” 
and  a barrage  of  prom  favors.  (The 
favors  that  year  were  small  lead  paper- 
weights in  the  shapes  of  grinning  turtles. 
They  weren’t  particularly  popular.)  Af- 
ter a considerable  shuffle,  he  was  hustled 
away  by  two  determined  policemen  who 
had  been  summoned  by  a well-meaning 
chaperone.  Only  a fifty  dollar  fine  and  a 
wild  taxi  ride  the  next  morning  saved 
him  from  missing  graduation  all  together. 

My  second  bit  of  advice  is  that  you 
learn  the  words  to  the  “Alma  Mater.”  I 
admit  that  you  have  probably  not  sung 
it  more  than  five  times  in  the  past  and 
will  probably  never  sing  it  again,  but, 
nevertheless,  a working  knowledge  of  the 
words  (and  tune)  can  save  you  a great 
deal  of  embarrassment.  At  my  prom,  for 
instance,  (if  I may  reminisce  once  again) 
the  announcement  that  the  class  would 
sing  the  “Alma  Mater”  was  met  with 
loud  and,  to  be  honest,  somewhat  drunken 
cheering.  All  went  well  for  the  first  two 


lines  (Hail  Alma  Mater,  Hail  to  thee 
Maryland  . . . ),  then  suddenly  every 
member  of  the  senior  class  stopped  sing- 
ing with  the  exception  of  two  former 
members  of  the  glee  club  and  my  basket- 
weaver  friend  from  Camp  Roosevelt.  This 
trio  struggled  on  as  best  it  could  but 
with  one  of  the  three  off-key  (the  basket- 
weaver)  and  several  hundred  would-be 
alumni  staring  reproachfully  at  them,  it 
was  no  easy  task.  Therefore,  for  your 
own  welfare,  I will  quote  below  the 
words  of  the  Alma  Mater  as  I remember 
them. 

Hail  Alma  Mater, 

Hail  to  thee  Maryland, 

We  have  no  fear  of  hell, 

For  thee  we  stand. 


Hupmobile 

been  asked  by  President  Alex  Ulmann, 
of  the  Antique  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  to  become  one  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s members.  But,  Bill,  in  the  course 
of  attending  college,  has  refrained  from 
active  official  membership. 

However,  Bill  has  participated  in  many 
of  the  club’s  ancient  automobile  caravans 
which  tour  New  England.  Dress  for  these 
ti'ips,  according  to  Bill,  is  “dusters  and 
goggles.”  Prerequisites  for  admission  to 
the  club  include  the  ownership  of  an 
automobile  over  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Rules  require  that  the  member’s  car  be 
spotlessly  clean,  with  the  slightest  trace 
of  grease  or  oil  on  even  a hub  cap  re- 
garded as  sacrilege. 

The  association  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land with  the  horseless  carriage  was 
demonstrated  recently  in  Washington. 
Bill  was  cruising  along  Massachussetts 
Avenue  when  a chauffeur-driven  Lincoln 
Continental  eased  up  beside  him.  A gray- 
ing, but  sprightly  old  lady  leaned  out  of 
the  rear  window,  inquiring  above  the 
sound  of  the  two  engines: 

“You’re  from  Stamford,  aren’t  you?” 
The  window  came  up  and  the  Lincoln 
shot  ahead  before  Bill  could  answer. 

Although  the  Palos  are  Cadillac  deal- 
ers, the  family  has  shown  a flair  for  ac- 
quiring old  cars.  Bill’s  brother  Pete,  de- 
ciding that  he  ought  to  keep  in  step  with 
modern  progress,  turned  in  his  1905  Max- 
well for  a 1917  Brewster.  In  describing 
the  Maxwell,  Bill  said: 

“The  car  looked  like  a buckboard.  It 
was  painted  a bright  red  and  had  its  en- 
gine in  the  rear — just  like  a Tucker.  That 
old  man  down  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
would  get  a big  kick  if  he  could  see  it.” 
During  his  high  school  days,  before  he 
owned  the  Hupmobile,  Bill  had,  by  com- 
parison, a sleek  1931  Model  A Ford, 
painted  blue  with  yellow  wheels.  Bill 
moaned: 

“The  color  was  sickening.  We  painted 
it  with  a vacuum  cleaner.” 


When  the  toast  is  in  the  cup. 

Old  Liners  stand 

There’s  nothing  half  so  glorious 

As  bottoms  up  throughout  the  land. 


With  the  prom  and  the  “Alma  Mater” 
safely  out  of  your  way,  nothing  will  re- 
main but  graduation  itself.  This  will  be 
hot,  nostalgic,  and  political,  but  by  the 
time  it  is  over  the  traffic  on  the  roads  to 
Ocean  City  will  have  thinned  out  and 
moreover  you’ll  have  your  degree. 

So  have  fun  and  good  luck! — A Mel- 
lowed Alumnus. 


Despite  the  age  of  the  cars  he  and  his 
brother  have  owned,  the  cars  have  al- 
ways been  in  good  condition.  In  fact — 
hold  your  hat — Bill  claims  never  to  have 
had  a flat  tire,  never  to  have  run  out  of 
gas,  nor  ever  to  have  carried  a set  of 
repair  tools. 

As  a lover  of  the  ancient  four-wheelers, 
Bill  grins  from  ear  to  ear  in  telling  the 
one  about  ‘Hup’  pulling  a car  back  onto 
an  icy  road  near  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
this  winter.  The  car  was  a 1947  Cadillac. 

Bill  has  had  many  substantial  offers 
for  the  Hupmobile,  but  so  far  has  not 
succumbed.  As  he  put  it: 

“Sure,  I’ve  had  offers,  but  I’m  not  in- 
terested in  selling.  Definitely  not!” 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  stand  is 
that  the  car  has  brought  him  good  luck. 
After  all,  was  it  not  responsible  for  his 
meeting  his  girl?  Bill  tells  it  this  way: 

“One  night  in  Connecticut  I stopped  at 
a service  station  for  some  gas.  When  I 
left,  I forgot  to  turn  on  the  light  of  the 
‘Hup’ — dim  as  they  were  at  the  time.  A 
young  lady  also  in  the  station  with  her 
car  noticed  my  oversight  and  overtook 
me  on  the  road.  I thanked  her  for  her 
trouble  and  asked  her  if  she  would  some- 
time care  to  ride  in  the  Hupmobile.  Being 
a native  of  Connecticut  and  an  antique 
car  enthusiast,  too,  she  could  hardly  re- 
fuse.” 

Whei’e  does  one  go  to  purchase  a 1922 
Hupmobile? — Harry  Ortiz 

★ 

Everyone  in  my  family  was  a good 
swimmer  except  Herbie.  He  was  killed  in 
a dive  on  the  west  side. 

★ 

Then  there  was  the  trapeze  performer 
who  caught  his  wife  in  the  act. 

★ 

“Did  you  miss  your  train,  sir?” 

“No,  I didn’t  like  the  looks  of  it,  so  I 
chased  it  out  of  the  station.” 

★ 

A wise  monkey  is  a monkey  who  doesn’t 
monkey  around  with  another  monkey’s 
monkey. 
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What  Other  College 
Mags  Are  Doing 
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"Then  it's  agreed,  gentlemen  — our  little 
group  will  riae  up  and  overthrow  the  maaaes." 

— F BOTH 
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"Don't  fight  it,  baby,  it's  bigger  then  both  of  us!" 
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’What  arc  yoo  doing  tonight?" 


”Wh*l  *f*  you  doing  tonight?" 

—Widow 
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Jones 


bushes  for  a coupla  hours  while  everyone 
was  walking  back  and  forth.” 

The  customer  laughed  and  looked 
around  at  the  big,  showy  interior  of  the 
redesigned  Albrecht’s  store.  “I’ll  bet  this 
place  has  changed  since  1938?” 

“It  sure  has,”  Bobby  said.  “The  foun- 
tain used  to  be  over  there,  where  the 
cigar  counter  is,  and  it  wasn’t  nearly  so 
big  then.  Yep,  I think  we  got  a nice  place 
here.  Doc  Albrecht  is  swell  to  work  for. 
Of  course,  he  isn’t  here  all  the  time.  Mac 
over  there  is  in  charge  of  the  fountain.” 

“What  time  do  you  open  in  the  morn- 
ing?” asked  the  customer. 

“Oh,  about  7 o’clock,”  Bobby  returned. 
“I’m  usually  here  about  6:30.  You  know, 
in  the  mornings  when  you  see  the  people 
at  the  grumpiest.  Everyone’s  in  a hurry 
trying  to  get  to  class.  Mostly  though, 
students  never  complain.  Sometimes  a 
tourist  passing  through  will  say  some- 
thing. They  think  everyone  is  crazy,  with 
all  the  noise  and  carrying  on.  I like  it. 
I guess  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  I’ll 
stay.” 

Bobby  Jones  glanced  out  the  door. 
Then  he  drew  a big,  tall  glass  of  ice- 
water.  Reaching  for  a can  of  mushroom 
soup,  he  opened  it  in  a quick,  effortless 
motion.  Two  pieces  of  toast,  that  the  man 
hadn’t  even  seen  Bobby  handle,  popped 
out  of  the  toaster.  In  the  space  of  two 
minutes  and  forty  seconds,  Bobby  had 
prepared  another  lunch  which  he  now 
placed  before  a distinguished-looking, 
graying  man  who  was  just  taking  a seat. 
“There  you  are  sir,  I saw  you  coming 
down  the  hill.” 

Bobby  returned  to  the  coffee-drinker. 
“That’s  my  other  steady,”  he  said.  “Same 
thing  since  1939.  A big,  tall,  glass  of  ice 
water,  dry  toast,  and  mushroom  soup. 
I’ll  keep  serving  as  long  as  they  keep 
coming  in.  Service  with  a smile  is  my 
motto.” 

“How  about  another  coffee,  no  cream 
or  sugar,”  the  customer  said. 

“Right,”  Bobby  said.  “One  black  and 
ugly  coming  up!” — Charles  Schaeffer 
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Moral  With  si  Story 
Xu  m her  13: 

"The  Short,  Mil) 
Attired  Stranger” 

An  old  man  stood  on  a busy  street 
corner.  While  waiting  for  the  light  to 
change,  he  noticed  a short,  nattily  at- 
tired stranger  standing  next  to  him. 
He  was  holding  in  his  hands  a circular 
piece  of  metal,  with  a large  hole  in  it. 

“What  is  that  you  have  there,  my 
friend?”  he  asked. 

“It  is  a life  preserver,”  answered 
the  short,  nattily  attired  stranger. 
“Would  you  like  to  look  at  it?” 

“I  would  indeed,”  said  the  old  man. 
“I  have  never  seen  a life  preserver 
of  this  type  before.  Is  it  hollow?” 

“No,”  answered  the  short,  nattily 
attired  stranger,  handing  it  to  him, 
“It  is  solid  iron.” 

The  old  man  weighed  the  object  in 
his  hands. 

“It  is  very  heavy,”  he  said.  “My 
friend,  you  have  made  a mistake.  This 
thing  will  never  float.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  primary  requirements  of  a life 
preserver  to  float.” 

The  short,  nattily  attired  stranger 
shook  his  head  confidently. 

“It  will  float,”  he  said. 

“I  am  not  a betting  man,”  said  the 
old  man  confidently,  “but  I will  bet 
you  ten  thousand  dollars  it  will  not 
float.” 

“I  would  take  you  up  on  that,”  said 
the  short,  nattily  attired  stranger, 


Announcing! 

New  Location  of 

UNIVERSITY 
WATCH  SHOP 

7400  Baltimore  Blvd. 

Expert  Watch  Service 

(next  to  Bell  Flowers) 


“But  it  is  very  obvious  that  a person 
like  yourself  does  not  have  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.” 

The  old  man  took  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket.  “All  my  life  I have  been 
saving  money  with  which  to  buy  a 
farm  so  I could  retire  in  my  old  age. 
But  I will  bet  you  this  ten  thousand 
dollars  which  I just  drew  out  of  the 
bank  that  that  life  preserver  will  not 
float.” 

“You  have  a bet,”  said  the  short, 
nattily  attired  stranger.  “Follow  me.” 

He  led  the  old  man  down  the  street 
to  a large  brick  building,  and  they 
went  inside.  The  short,  nattily  attired 
stranger  walked  over  to  a large  vat 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  dropped  the 
life  preserver  into  it,  and  sat  on  the 
life  preserver.  The  vat  was  full  of 
mercury,  and  since  mercury  is  heavier 
than  iron,  the  life  preserver  floated 
on  the  surface. 

The  old  man  paid  over  the  money, 
and  walked  toward  the  door.  The 
short,  nattily  attired  stranger  stopped 
him  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  and 
handed  him  the  iron  life  preserver. 

“You  can  have  this,”  he  said,  “It 
will  come  in  handy  if  you  are  ever 
drowning  in  a vat  of  mercury.” 

— Dick  Gardner 
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To  A Hoy 

Who  Hits  DlimsHI  On  Tlio  lloatl 
Willi  A Itono 

Tambourines, 
Bass  drums, 
Baby  rattle 

With  a drumming,  and  a thumping,  and  a bumping 
On  his  head, 

He  can  play  a sweet  cantata 
A la  medulla  oblongata 
With  a rusty,  dusty  leg  bone 
Of  a big  fat  pig. 

5-stringed  bugle, 
Old  ocarinas 

There’s  a smashing  and  a bashing  and  a crashing 
On  his  dome, 

To  cause  some  sadness  and  some  madness  in  a 
Poor  unhappy  home. 

We  would  rather  have  him  beating  on  his 
Little  soldier  drum, 

Then  go  banging  and  go  whanging  on  his 
Battered  cerebrum. 

Lute, 

Flute, 

Glockenspiel 

Though  his  brain  is  rained  with  pain, 
Though  his  brain  is  rained  with  pain, 
He  can  play  a sweet  cantata 
A la  medulla  oblongata 
With  the  rusty,  dusty  leg  bone 
Of  a big,  fat  pig. 

Tom-Tom, 

Harp, 

Navy  Beans 

With  his  trusty,  rusty,  dusty,  crusty, 
Musty  old  leg  bone, 

He  gives  a rounding,  sounding,  pounding 
To  his  little  tossled  dome. 

His  maddened,  saddened  parents  would 
Rather  see  him  dead, 

Than  to  beat  rat-tat-tat,  bum-bum 
On  his  little  curly  head. 

Tuba, 

Water  Glasses, 
Old  ocarinas 

Of  a big  fat  pig, 

Of  a big  fat  pig, 

He  can  play  a sweet  cantata 
A la  medulla  oblongata 
With  the  rusty,  dusty  leg  bone 
Of  a big  fat  pig. 

Four  Sportsman 
Quartet 

On  his  head,  on  his  head  on  his 
Battered,  shattered  head. 

He  will  strum,  he  will  thrum,  he 
Will  drum  until  he’s  dead. 
Pizzicato,  rallentando,  andantino 
All  at  once. 

He  shall  pound  himself  insensible, 
The  little,  stupid  dunce. 

Rubber  bands, 
Tack  Hammer  and 
Bed  Pan 

He  shall  lose  his  rationality 
With  sadistic  mad  banality, 

Though  he  plays  a sweet  cantata 
A la  medulla  oblongata 
With  the  rusty,  dusty  leg  bone 
Of  a big  fat  pig. 

Take  a 
Break 

Diminuendo,  allegretto,  spiritoso,  alia  capped. 
Then  desto,  and  scherzo  and  presto  as  well. 
Wee,  artistic  virtuoso — 

Need  I tell  you  how  so 
Very  bad  you’ll  feel  when 
Your  head  begins  to  swell. 

Start  with  Tam- 
bourines and  con- 
tinue straight 
through;  do  not 
collect  $200  if  you 
pass  “GO” 

Though  his  head  begins  to  swell, 

Though  his  head  begins  to  swell. 

He  will  play  a sweet  cantata 
A la  medulla  oblongata 
With  a rusty,  dusty  leg  bone 

Of  a big  fat  pig.  — James  L.  Kapplin 
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Th  ere  is  no 
name  more  famous 

tor  -f/ai/or  than 
Beech -Nut . .. 


There  is  no 
chewing  gum  more 
dependable  for  fine 
flavor  and  uniform 
high  quality  than . . . 


Beech-Nut 

GUM 

/fs  /4/ways  Refresh /ng 


Beech-Nut  BEECHIES,  the 
Candy  Coated  Chewing  Gum 
in  three  varieties : 

PEPPERMINT,  PEPSIN 
and  SPEARMINT  J 
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Vacation's  Coming 

find  whether  the  summer  is 
the  commencement  of  relaxing 
or  seeking  a career,  you'll  need 
to  be  well-dressed  for  continued 
confidence,  for  lasting 
impressions. 

Our  store  represents  a veritable 
treasure  of  play  clothes  or 
occasion  clothes  for  both  men 
and  women  in  our  many  collec- 
tions by  the  foremost  designers 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Do 
come  in  to  see  us  soon. 

Julius  Garfinckel 
& Co. 

F Street  at  Fourteenth 


CHANEY’S 

GARAGE 

(by  fire-house ) 

24  hour  towing 

day  phone 
W Afield  9710 

night  phone 
UNion  0868 


Umpire* 

have  never  been  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
have  hidden  behind  a woman’s  skirts. 

However,  some  of  the  incidents  are  a 
little  more  humorous.  I recall  at  the  end 
of  one  game,  a man,  who  apparently  had 
imbibed  too  much,  staggered  up  to  me, 
slapped  me  on  the  back  and  said,  “Ump, 
you  work  a good  game,”  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  out  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  fans. 

But  there  is  more  to  an  umpire’s  life 
than  just  gallavanting  around  the  dia- 
mond screaming.  We  had  to  learn  first 
what  to  scream.  Naturally,  a love  of  the 
game  would  be  the  inspiration  of  any 
man  desirous  of  becoming  an  umpire. 
Perhaps,  though,  the  hours  learning 
seventy-one  rules,  which  include  176 
sections  coupled  with  scores  of  subsec- 
tions, might  discourage  some  persons 
who  believe  umpires  are  just  guys  with 
big  mouths  and  blind  eyes. 

On  the  contrary,  an  umpire  must  have 
excellent  eyesight,  good  hearing  and 
strong  legs,  capable  of  propelling  him 
back  and  forth  between  bases,  to  cover 
the  plays.  Most  umpires  go  through  a 
training  period  before  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Furthermore,  they  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  physical  and  mental  task 
ahead.  They  must  be  as  alert  in  the  ninth 
inning  of  the  second  game  of  a double 
header  on  a hot  day  as  they  were  on  the 
first  pitch  of  the  first  game. 

Moreover,  an  umpire  has  to  be  sort  of 
a perfect  squelcher  to  stifle  the  comments, 
bribes  and  threats  that  crop  up  during 
a baseball  day.  Right  after  reading  the 
book  on  “How  To  Win  Friends  and  In- 
fluence People,”  I reported  to  Northern 
Virginia  for  a game.  While  discussing  the 
ground  rules  prior  to  the  game,  an  object 
was  brought  to  my  attention  and  the 
question  followed  as  to  how  I could  call 
a play  developing  on  the  far  side.  I calm- 
ly replied,  “If  I put  on  my  glasses  I can 
see  it  clearly.”  Both  Managers  looked  at 
me  open-mouthed.  However,  I never 
heard  a word  from  either  of  them  the 
entire  game. 


ltamford 

his  frat  house  and  prove  him  right.  The 
student  had  stated  to  his  dozen  or  so 
incredulous  colleagues  that  the  tree  in 
front  of  their  house  was  a female.  They 
didn’t  believe  that  there  was  such  a 
thing.  I proved  my  out-on-the-limb  friend 
correct,  and  he  turned  to  each  of  his  pals 
and  proceeded  to  pass  the  hat,  hitting 
each  for  a buck.  After  the  new  wealth 
had  been  collected,  he  offei’ed  me  two 
bucks,  which  of  course,  I refused.” 
Believe  it  or  not,  Dr.  Bamford  does 
not  always  go  around  counting  rings  on 


Most  people  really  misunderstand  the 
role  of  the  umpire  in  a game.  Even  the 
players  frequently  do  not  appreciate  his 
function,  which  is  not  merely  that  of 
arbiter,  or  judge,  like  that  of  a referee 
in  other  games.  He  also  represents  au- 
thority. Dressed  for  the  part  in  the  grim 
mask  and  dark  suit  that  contrasts  severe- 
ly with  the  light  uniforms  of  the  players 
and  the  bright  green  turf,  he  roars  and 
bellows,  struts,  frowns  and  issues  the 
command — “Play  ball!” 

In  baseball  it  is  against  the  rules  for 
the  player  actually  to  kill  or  even  maim 
an  umpire,  but  threats  to  do  both  are 
conventional.  Not  only  the  players,  but 
the  crowd  feels  free  to  revile  him,  and  it 
is  significant  that  the  crowd  does  so,  and 
gains  great  satisfaction  thereby.  In  the 
American  national  game,  authority,  in 
short,  is  the  villain,  tolerated  because  the 
game  could  not  go  on  without  him,  but 
obeyed  only  under  protest. 

But  how  does  the  umpire  feel  about  all 
this?  Can  we  really  suffer  the  daily  bit- 
terness of  an  angry  crowd  without  be- 
coming warped?  Well,  there  is  one  way. 
During  his  schooling  an  umpire  is  taught 
to  avoid  growing  “rabbit  ears.”  Actually 
it  take  years  of  umpiring  to  build  a wall 
of  resistance  to  the  taunts,  but  sooner 
or  later  a good  umpire — the  only  kind 
that  lasts  very  long — learns  to  laugh  it 
off. 

And  so  it  goes.  Every  game  is  a new 
one  with  me.  There’s  always  a new  situ- 
ation popping  up.  But  if  you  keep  mov- 
ing, rely  on  your  knowledge  of  rules,  and 
try  to  call  decisions  square,  you’re  going 
to  make  a good  umpire. 

And  I tell  them,  too,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  try  to  do  away  with  me,  no 
matter  how  often  they  swear  and  hiss, 
or  shout  “Kill  the  blankety  blank  so-and- 
so!”,  “Get  him  a seeing-eye  dog!”  or 
“Better  he  should  have  a set  of  Braille 
regulations”;  no  matter  how  often  all 
this  is  repeated,  I’ll  go  right  on  living 
and  calling  them  out  when  they’re  out. 

Nobody’s  ever  killed  an  umpire,  yet. 
Yessir,  we’re  an  indestructable  race.  We 
have  to  be! — Leonard  Reed 


wooden  ash  trays.  When  he  entered  Con- 
necticut Ag  College,  the  only  thing  he 
knew  about  greenhouses  was  that  they 
weren’t  green.  However,  the  source  of 
Dr.  Bamford’s  success  in  teaching  lies  at 
the  same  taproot  to  which  he  owes  his 
decision  to  enter  the  field  of  botany. 

Way  back  when  he  was  a chemistry 
major,  botany  was  just  another  subject 
the  administration  told  you  to  take.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  good  for  you.  The 
required  course  was  taught  by  a twenty- 
eight  year  old  professor,  Dr.  Edmund  W. 
Sinnott,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject and  his  unusually  effective  method 
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of  instruction  inspired  young  Bamford  to 
investigate  this  subject  farther.  He  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sinnott, 
who  was  at  the  time  absorbed  in  author- 
ing two  books,  one  on  botany  and  the 
other  on  genetics.  The  latter  text  has  be- 
come a standard  for  Maryland’s  genetics 
course.  Ronald  Bamford  performed  hack- 
work assisting  Professor  Sinnott.  This 
association  has  created  between  Bamford 
and  his  teacher  a bond  of  hero  worship 
which  today  finds  its  expression  in  the 
prominent  position  Dr.  Sinnott’s  photo 
occupies  on  the  wall  above  his  erstwhile 
pupil’s  desk.  And  although  years  and  ex- 
perience have  modified  his  pedogogy 
somewhat,  Dr.  Bamford  still  uses  in  his 
classes  the  methods  of  his  hero-teacher. 

Dr.  Bamford’s  favorite  past-time  is  his 
back-yard  azalea  garden  which  he  cul- 
tivates “just  for  the  heck  of  it.”  Another 


hobby  of  his  is  his  son,  Ronald,  Jr.  “He 
is  a good  student,  too,”  papa  says  with  a 
proud  smile,  “But  would  you  believe  the 
irony  of  it — he  hates  botany!  He’s  taking 
general  science  instead.” 

Dr.  Bamford’s  outside  interests  are 
just  about  as  numerous  now  as  they 
were  when  he  was  in  college.  Even  then, 
a spirited  joiner,  he  belonged  to  several 
clubs,  played  basketball,  was  business 
manager  of  his  yearbook,  The  1923  Nut- 
meg, and  took  part  in  dramatics.  His 
college  fraternity,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  was 
under  his  presidency  during  1924,  and  he 
was  national  officer  from  1925  to  1929. 
Besides  that,  he  paid  half  his  tuition  in 
college. 

His  extra-curricular  activities  nowa- 
days include  the  presidency  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club  and  of  the  Washington 
Botanical  Society.  He  is  also  business 


manager  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Botany. 

Next  month  will  end  a quarter  century 
of  teaching  for  Ronald  Bamford.  That’s 
a long  time  at  one  job.  His  father’s 
awareness  of  his  son’s  marriage  to 
pedogogy  is  best  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing story. 

It  seems  that  once  during  his  college 
career,  young  Mr.  Bamford  quit  school 
for  a year  to  get  a better  perspective  of 
life  outside  the  campus.  As  he  prepared 
to  return  to  the  proverbial  ivy  covered 
walls,  his  father  admonished:  “Son,  get 
back  in  school  and  don’t  come  out  until 
you’re  through  with  it.”  Before  his 
death  a few  years  ago,  the  father  re- 
counted that  scene  and  added,  “When  I 
told  you  to  stay  in  college  till  you  were 
finished,  I didn’t  mean  to  stay  for  the 
rest  of  your  life!”— Louie  Foye 


WHAT  WENT  ON  INSIDE  THE  TROJAN  HORSE 


By  Zeus!  It's  stuffy  in  here. 
Anyone  got  a Life  Saver? 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  ivisecrack! 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


Last  Month’s  Winner  and  Gag: 

Anne  Sussman,  Dorm  3 

Old  Lady:  Are  you  a little  boy  or  a little  girl? 
Child:  Sure,  what  the  hell  else  could  I be? 


QUESTIONS 

Just  find  the  key,  throw  out  the  E, 

And  add  Blue  Grass  to  fleur-de-lis. 

A cheerful  mien  encircled  as  seen : 

A doubter  of  fame,  that’s  most  of  my  name 
The  leading  three  in  this  basic  series, 
Contain  advice  that’s  better  than  theories. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue’s  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 
The  word  “milder”  appears  twice  in  the  ad  in  red  letters, 
and  the  word  “mild”  (two-thirds  of  “milder”)  appears  in 
white  letters.  They  all  explain  why  Chesterfield  is  right. 

P Four  eyes  (Darnell’s  and  Griffin’s)  are  the 
same  in  color  and  shape,  but  not  in  fame, 
since  Linda  Darnell’s  are  much  more  famous. 

Q The  pearl  earrings  worn  by  Linda  Darnell. 

WINNERS... 


Arnold  J.  Roccati,  Box  2773  . . . Frank  A.  Tully, 
2304  Colston  Dr.,  Silver  Spring  . . . J.  D.  Measelle, 
Box  2214  . . . R.  N.  Ferrara,  Box  1815  . . . Toni  Knoll, 
7509  Girard  Street,  College  Park,  Md.  . . . Walter  H. 
Jones,  Box  4843  . . . Lucy  M.  Piccoli,  Anne  Arundel 
Hall  . . . Dan  Weybright,  Theta  Chi  House  . . . 
Donald  McIntyre,  Box  5489  . . . Jean  Shultz,  828  Var- 
num  St.,  N.W. 
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Old  Line  Final:  A Numerical  Toast  to  II.  P.  L 
1 Report  to  the  Stockholders 


WE  DEDICATE  THE  FOLLOWING. 
OUR  YEAR’S  INVENTORY,  TO  B.P.A. 

First,  though,  there’s  another  matter 
we’d  like  to  clear  up.  Thirty-nine  peo- 
ple during  the  past  semester  have 
grabbed  our  sleeves  and  interrogated, 
“When  are  you  going  to  put  my  name  in 
your  magazine?”  Consequently,  any 
stray  names  (and  there  are  plenty) 
wandering  through  these  paragraphs  will 
only  be  further  proof  that  we’re  still  try- 
ing to  please.  Perhaps  we’ll  misspell  a 
few  names,  but  we’ll  try  anyway.  Don’t 
you  think  we  should,  Art  Teetes,  Elliot 
Lapin,  Dorothy  Bay,  Monroe  Martin, 
Benjamin  Love,  Woody  Woodson,  Jay 
Keene,  Warren  Calbeck,  Pat  Dawson, 
Kathryn  Kirby,  Sylvia  Garcia,  Dick 
Keuper,  and  A.  George  Halverson? 

Back  to  inventory.  Our  count  indicates 
that  of  six  issues  we’ve  fathered  this 
semester,  each  one  had  a cover,  making 
a grand  total  of  six  covers.  Thirteen 
articles  have  we  produced  in  all,  25  pho- 
tos of  pretty  girls,  5 photos  of  pretty 
ugly  girls  (see  April  Fool  issue),  and 
twenty  generous  gobs  of  verse.  A cat 
has  nine  lives  and  so  did  the  switchboard 
operator  of  our  Ajax  cartoons.  Twenty- 
one  people  during  the  year  felt  moved 
enough  in  one  direction  or  another  to  put 
it  down  in  writing  for  the  Letters  to  the 
Editor  Department.  Isn’t  that  nice, 
Arnold  Gibbs,  Leonard  Tompakov,  Sam- 
uel Tompakov,  Edna  Ann  Chisolm,  Dick 
Keuper,  Emily  Drovin,  Robert  Kellogg, 
Grimes  Wysong,  Rita  Surosky,  and 
Trudy  Brooks? 

Our  Minute  Man  cut  ran  rampant 
eight  times  over  our  pages.  Jokes? 
153.  Funny  Jokes?  Three.  Add  forty 
to  that  last  number  and  you’ll  arrive  at 
the  number  of  times  we  mentioned  with 
Narcissean  love  the  name,  Old  Line. 
Nineteen  stories  have  we  dished  out  not 
counting  nine  short  shorts.  By  multiply- 
ing four  times  five  we  ingeniously  ar- 
rived at  the  number  of  New  Line  pieces 
we  wrote.  Special  features  popped  up 
eight  times,  and  if  you  weren’t  too  car- 
ried away  by  our  93  cartoons,  you  may 
have  noticed  we  were  rather  Life- like  in 


that  we  turned  up  with  five  picture 
stories. 

“All  right,”  remark  Francis  Mastro- 
pietro,  Harry  Filer,  Dick  Keuper,  Tipton 
Stringer,  Emily  Shanklin,  James  Demas, 
Eleanor  Hoppe  and  Nancy  Moore — and 
we  can  just  hear  them  now,  “but  all  that 
doesn’t  tell  us  how  many  illustrations  or 
photographs  you’ve  run.  What’s  the 
matter?  Hiding  something?” 

Shucks  no,  we  could  have  told  you  be- 
fore, we’ve  featured  48  illustrations  and 
85  photographs.  We  wonder  if  Alday  C. 
Wilson,  Mary  Hoffman,  Barbara  Hamil- 
ton, Selma  Bloom,  Nina  Smith,  Joe  Hig- 
gins, and  Dick  Keuper  knew  that? 
(We’ll  get  all  39  names  in,  be  patient!) 

Let’s  get  personal  for  a moment  and 
answer  the  question  that’s  been  preying 
on  your  minds  from  the  beginning.  How 
many  words  have  our  staff  and  contribu- 
tors ground  out  for  the  entire  year?  Get 
this:  approximately  138,000  words.  When 
we  consider  that  Other  Voices,  Other 
Rooms  and  Barnes  and  Reudi’s  The 
American  Way  of  Life,  combined,  con- 
tain approximately  140,000  words,  it 
leaves  us  numb.  Does  it  also  leave  you 
numb,  Edward  Shultz,  Tema  Rankin, 
Dick  Keuper,  Lucille  Keller,  Jackie  Run- 
kle,  Ginny  Vausha,  Ernest  Yaniger,  and 
Joe  Beatty? 

Still,  one  of  our  numbers  is  missing. 
We’d  like  to  be  able  to  count  for  you  all 
the  undistributed  back  issues  of  the 
Old  Line  that  rested  under  an  office  table 
along  with  a tired  editor.  We  know  it 
would  have  meant  a lot  to  you  to  know 
how  many  magazines  had  accumulated  in 
our  office  since  1931,  but  . . . 

A car-owning  fellow  named  John 


Bachman  dropped  in  one  day.  Suddenly, 
we  grew  tired  of  our  well-stacked  friends 
under  the  table.  Suddenly,  we  were 
seized  by  a house-cleaning  compulsion 
like  the  woman  in  the  psych  book,  who 
must  rub  her  hands  with  Jergens  Lotion 
all  day.  Anyway,  we  decided  to  make  a 
killing.  Sell  the  whole  batch.  Get  rich 
quick.  Happily,  as  in  a barn-raising, 
with  everyone  pitching  in  to  help,  we 
lugged  all  our  back  issues  out  to  John 
Bachman’s  car  and  somehow  John  and 
the  magazines  wound  up  in  Cumberland. 

Future  archaeologists  who  desire  to 
learn  what  manner  of  people  lived  at 
Maryland  University,  what  they  ate,  and 
what  they  did  for  kicks,  will  do  well  to 
excavate  the  dive-laden  streets  of  Cum- 
berland. There,  in  one  Louis  Weinstein’s 
Junk  Yard,  if  wind  and  rain  haven’t 
taken  their  toll,  these  archaeologists 
will  unearth  a fifteen  years’  accumula- 
of  Old  Lines,  sold  at  a time  when  the 
bottom  had  just  dropped  out  of  the  paper 
market.  No  archaeologist  will  ever  know 
of  our  breast-beating,  our  impassioned 
hair-tearing  that  spring  day  of  1949 
when  we  first  learned  the  immortal  words 
of  the  junk  dealer  to  John  Bachman. 
Here  they  are,  words  to  live  by: 

“I  don’t  want  to  take  yer  magazines, 
bub.  They  ain’t  moving  these  days,  but 
I’ll  take  ’em  off  yer  hands  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a hundred  pounds.” 

We  had  400  pounds  to  sell  . . . Four 
bits  worth  . . . Fifteen  years  of  Old 
Lines  . . . Ten  slim  dimes  . . . Fifteen 
eager,  ambitious  ex-editors  . . . One  hun- 
dred pennies  . . . MILESTONE  OR 
TOMBSTONE?  Either  way,  our  life’s 
not  worth  two  cents  anymore  . . . 


Judy  "Lulu  bug"  Chesser  is  the  name,  boys,  but  come  on 
back  out  of  the  phone  booth,  because  she's  campused  till 
the  end  of  school  for  being  late.  Regarding  this  tragedy, 
the  123  pound  errant  lovely  said  sadly,  "Why.  I'll  have  to 
go  to  summer  school  to  finish  the  penalty." 

The  pretty,  brown-eyed  freshman  heard  her  first  reveille 
eighteen  years  ago  at  Walter  Reed  hospital.  "I'm  an  army 
brat,"  said  Judy,  not  without  pride,  "and  the  family  has  been 
on  the  move  all  my  life.  We  even  lived  in  Hawaii  for  four 
years." 

After  majoring  in  three  different  subjects  in  one  year, 
sixty-five  inch  Julia  believes  she'll  stick  with  commercial 
art.  Does  she  like  it  here  at  Maryland?  "Oh.  heavens  yes!" 
she  exclaimed,  "I  haven't  done  a bit  of  studying." 
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UGcern  units  tobacco  Co 


TOBACCO  FARMER  AND 
WAREHOUSEMAN,  PARIS,  KY. 


(flOM  A SERIES  Of  STATEMENTS  BY  PROMINENT  TOBACCO  fARMERS) 


I LIKE  CHESTERFIELD’S 


MILDER,  BETTER  TASTE 


IT’S  MY  CIGARETTE 


A MICHAEL  CURTIZ  PRODUCTION 
RELEASED  BY  WARNER  BROS. 


Copyright  19-19,  Licoett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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